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CovLp have left this volume without pre- 
face, was it not for ſome circumſtances 
which I am going to mention. . 
THe author of this account of North- America 

is a Swede, and therefore ſeems always to ſhew a 
peculiar way of thinking in regard to the Engliſb 
in general, and in regard to the firſt proprietors 
and inhabitants of Philadelphia in particular. The 
French, the natural enemies of the Engliſb, have, 
for upwards of a centyry, been the allies of the 
Swedes, who therefore are in general more fond 
of them than of the Engh/h. The external polite- 
neſs of the French in Canada fully captivated'our 
author, prejudiced him in their favour, and alie- 
nated his mind, though unjuſtly, from the Eng- 
liſh. I have therefore now and then, in remarks, 
been obliged to do the Exgliſb juſtice, eſpecially 
when I ſaw the author carried away either by pre- 
judice or miſinformation. He paſſed almoſt all 
the winter, between 1748 and 1749, at' Raccoon, 
and converſed there with his countrymen; when 
he came to Philadelphia he likewiſe was in the 
company of the Swedes ſettled there; theſe, no 
doubt, furniſhed him with many partial and diſin- 
genuous accounts of the Engliſb, and gave his mind 


that unfavourable biaſs which he ſo often diſplays 
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would think myſelf gulftyof ngratitude; Which, 


vices. 
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in prejudice of a nation, now at the head of the 
enlightened world, in regard to every religious, 
moral, and ſocial virtue. The author frequently 
ſeems to throw an illiberal reflection on the firſt 


proprietors of Penſhlvama, and the quakers ; tho 


they got that province not by force, but by a char- 
ter from the Engh/> government, to whom the 
Swedeg gave it up by virtue of a public treaty, 
Prompted by luck falſe inſinuations of his coun- 
trymen, he likewiſc enters very gainutely into the 
circumſtances of the Swedes, And often omits 
more important points, relative to the legiſlator, 
and father of Pen/y/vania, William Henn, who 
gave that province exiſtence, laws, and, reputation. 
Tux author, however, often does juſtice to the 
excellent conſtitution of Penhylvania, as may be 
ſeen in Vol. I. But when he ſpeaks of ones at- 
tracting the moiſture sf the air, fee Vol. I. this is 
ſomewhat unphiloſophically expreſſed. No ſtone 
attracts the moiſture of the air, unleſs im regnat- 
ed with ſaline particles; however, when the ſtones 
are older thun the atmeſphere, they then con- 
deaf the moiſture of che ait on their ſurface: the 
orons ſtones ubſorb it immediately, but thoſe of 
a mot ſdlid xe ture: as marbles, Sc. keep it on 
their ſurfats tilſ it evaporates... N c 1 
Turan take tho epPortenity of refurging my 
humbletthanks to my Friends, who, have gene- 
ronſy-pronioted this poblication; as without this 
public maanr of SEH Hedging their favours, I 
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IH 18 Wörter 1 went to Phitadaphin 
and the places adjacent, in order to 
© know whether there were mote plants 
2 ſprun Zug, than at Raccoon, and in 


New Yer in general. The wet weather which 
had happened the preceding days, had made the- 


roads yery bad in low and clayey places. 


Tus leaves which oropt Na autumn kad cos 
vefed the ground, in'dept 


As this ſeems to hindet the growth of the graſs, 


it was cuſtomary to bürn it in Marel, or at the 
end of that month; (according to the old file) 


= th EY 170 N 7 5 


3 order to give the” prels the libetty of growing . 


1 found ſeveral pots burnt in this manner 


| | but if it be vſeful'one way; it "doen's - 


young 5 


great deal of damage in anotfier;- . the 
' ſhoots of ſeveral ttces were burnt with'the de 
leaves, Which diminiſhes” the woods. couſider- 


ably ; and in ſuch places whete the dead leaves 


had been bornt for ſeveral * years together, the 


old trees were only left, which being cat down, 
there remains nothing but . great held, without = 


4 Vol. S "oy 
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three or four inches. 1 A 


45. 


2 April 1749. 


any wood, At the ſame time, all forts of trees 
and plants are conſumed by the fire, or at leaſt 
deprived of their power of budding; a great 
number of plants, and moſt of the graſſes here, 
are annual; their ſeeds fall between the leaves, 
and by that means are burnt: this is another 
cauſe of univerſal complaint, that grafs is much 
ſcarcer at preſent in the woods. than it was for- 
merly ; a great number of dry and hollow trees 
are burnt at the ſame time, though they could 
ſerve as fewel in the houſes, and by that means 
ſpare part of the foreſts. The upper mould 
likewiſe burns away in part by that means, not 
to mention ſeveral other inconveniencies with 
which this burning of, the dead leaves is at- 
tended... To this purpoſe, the government of 
Penſylvania have lately publiſhed an edi&, which 
prohibits this burning; nevertheleſs every one 
did as he pleaſed, and this N met ien 
a general cenſure. _ 

THERE were vaſt dunn bett of Woedlice in the 
woods about this time; they are a very diſagree- 
able inſet; for as ſoon as a perſon ſits down on an 
old ſtump of a tree, ot ona tree which is cut down, 
or on the ground itſelf, a whole army of Wood- 
lice creep upon his clothes, and ee come 
upon the naked body. | 

1 rap a piece of petrified wood given me to- 
day, which was found deep in the ground at 
Raccoon, In this woed the fibres and inward 
rings appeared very plainly; it ſeemed to be a 
piece of hiccory; for it was as like it, in every 


reſpect, as if it had but juſt been cut from a 
hiccory tree. 
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171 [KEW1SE.gob-forne ſhells: to-dey, which the 
Engl ;/h commonly call.Clams, and wheteof the 
Indians make their ornaments and money, which 
I ſhalt take an; ity of ſpeaking:of. in the 
ſequel... Theſe Clamt were Nat, freſhi but ſuch 
as are ,every.,where found in Ne Fer/eys: on 
digging deep into the ground the live ſhelle of 
this kind are only found in ſalt Water, and on 
the ſea coaſts... But theſe Clams. were: found. at 
Raccoon, about eight or nine Engliſb miles from 
55 river : __ and, near a hundred From 
the neareſt ſca-ſhore. 1d Sli 1 

N bel went. to Mr. Were 's ſeats: ® 

Ap. Iath. I EMPLOYED. this day in foreral 
obſervations, relative to bott. 

Two neſts of waſps Hans. in a high amgles 
tree! over a brook. Their form was whelly che 
ſame with. that of our waſp-neſts, but they ex- 
| ceeded them in ſize. Each neſt was ten inches 
in diameter; in each neſt were three; gaKes, 
above one another, of which the lewermaſt 
was the biggaſt, and. beet o uppermoſt der 
creaſed in proportion; there were ſome egg 
waſps in them. Tbe diameter of the leweſt 
cake as aheut 6x webe and one quarter, and 
that of the uppermoſt, three, inches, and three 
quarters. The cells in which the eggs, er the 
young ages, ere; depobted,., were-hexaganal, apd 
the colour. of the neſt Sey IL. Was told that 
the waſps make th his kin e 991-0hgd o grey 
ſplints, elch ſtick to old pales, and walls. A 
dark. brown bee, with black amenne, and two 
black rings on the belly, and purple wings, flew 
B 2 70 about 


4 * 
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| aboutahe trees, and might parbpe be an-inha- 
bitant of theſe neſts... 

ANOTHER, kind of weiber wich are e larger 
than, theſe, make theit neſts quite open. It 
conſiſts merely of one cake, which. bas no co- 
veriyg, and is made of the boughs of trees. 
The cells are horizontal, and when the eggs or 
young larvæ ly in them, they have lids: or co- 
veripgs, that the rain may not come into them. 
But whither the old waſps retreat during ſtorms, 
is a myſtety to me, except they creep into 
the crevices of rocks... That ſide of the cake 
which is uppermoſt is covered with ſome oily 
particles, ſo that the rain cannot penetrate, The 
cells are hexagonal, from five. to ſeven lines 
deep, and two lines in diameter. Mr. Bartram 
obſerved, that theſe neſts ate built of two ſorts 
of materials, viz. the ſplints which are found 
upon old pales, or fences, and which the Wind 
ſeparates from them; for, the waſps have Glien 
— obſer ved to fit on ſuch old wog. and to gnaw = 
away theſe ſplints ; the ſides, and the lid. or cover 
of the cells are made of an animal ſubſtance, or 
glutinous matter, thrown up by the waſps, or 
Prepared i in their mouths; for when this 1105 
ſtance is throw into the fire, it does not burn, 
but is qnly fnged, like hair ot. horn. But the 
bottom of the neſt being put into the fire, burns 
like linen or half-rotten Wood, and leaves a ſmell 
of burnt wood. The waſps, whoſe neſts, IL have 
now deſcribed, have three elevated black ſhin- 
ing points on the fotebead *, and a pentagonal 


” #'Theſe three points are common to mot dach and ought 
therefore not to be made characteriſtics of my particular "Tiny 
| ey 
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black- ſpot on the thorzx. Towards the end of 
autumn theſe! waſps creep into the cavities of 
mountains, where they ly torpid during winter. 
/ Isſpring; when the ſun begins to operate, they 
come ot during day-rime, but return towards 
yight, when it grows cold. I ſaw them early 
in ſpring Auring funthine,” in and about ſome 
cavities in the mountains. 1 was told of an- 
other ſpecies of Yom. an which wake their neſts 
under ground. an 8 „ 
GrRINUSͤ natator { 3 or the Whirl- 
beetle. Theſe were found dancing in Ment 
numbers on the. ſurface of the waters. 
3 -1 4th; Tuts morning I went down to 
cer; in ſeveral places on the road are ſaw- 
mills ; but thoſe which I ſaw to- day had no 
more than one ſaw.” I like wiſe "perceived that 
the woods and foreſts of theſe parts had been 
_ very” roughly treated. It is cuſtomary here, 
When they creat faw-mills,, wind- mills, or iron- 
Works, 0 lend the water a good way: lower, in 
caſe the ground gear 3 fall in the river is not. 
convenient far: building upon. eee e een 
Ap. öh. This worging krete to Ries | 
con. This country has ſeveral kinds of Swal- 
lows, viz, ſoc astive-in barns, in chimneys,” ny 
under gigupd; there ate likewiſe martens. 
Tus Barn Cwatlwt, oe Heth Swallows, are 
thoſe With furcated tail, "They: are Feu 
Hirundo rufiica, I found them in all the parts 
of ee which een erz 75 Thee | 


in K * . * 

* 4 2 > A £1 122 1 IP 
e ee 4 6 kind af eee ch eee 
inlets for looking at diſtant objects, as the compound eyes do 12 | 
2 bigs hr ae rr W ee 
EAT B 3 Fe * | 


. ; Bxtratbwy amen on a reed, till they were all ĩmmerſed aud went 
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colour, hg Ro? Ih 9 
ſeems. 25 e nf al rence. in the-note, 


ok, no notice, this year, e trivedu, 
55 ia 9400 —5 them ” 
oo (de ſtyle); 


_ the Mit zie, on the oth 55 
the, naxt.day i [og ey * num- 
7 Her 


1 ben n 5 — Lech end Þ 
Ma Sar id 

I6,AS, PSAS Th e 
EY: the fea bai cr: neſts 
s1qo 2q 211 BA 9 165 IG 2& 10 A217Qgay bns Wes 
Nw noerfity ata 847 WA 55 agen Wehen J 
- . boa err, NES | n 
the er retreat of Swalloar;. efngo, @ warmer 
e|mmacres'whenit ts er abe e other ſa 
they cteep into bolloss trbes, and heles in oclefiminf recht a bg". 
1y'therecall che winter in atopic ſtates and / others: aftiem, * | 
they rake their retteat into) water; r | 
two fir ianshave been proved land: it ſema 8 Ry 
dit; the laſt have heen weated 21 ridiculom, and alwoſt as an old 
woman's! tale. Nataral Hſtary, as all the other hiſtories, de- 

\ndt/:always upon The invinite degree of probability, but 

upon ſacts founded vn the e 
<S wdliowrare; fi ſeonoſinking don into the N e 
ehaue not foch ongihs: e or Hzards, are torp 
during winter; ue not, und can under wa- 
tur. thisway: of argaingyl believe, would; gargx w3ian @- great 
-inaily:caſes,>too\ far; for tho“ it ig nat c D Feen, is 1 
on bel true g und lat Bard frogs) ae animals: of a cl 

widely «different from that akcbinde, on * 
Have udifferent) ſtrutt ire hence itoib-they> 
Therbear and ithermarthot are in win tenz 8 


: e 221 % dem, 
v tote in, 1748, ä the 00 7 8. tothe Lode ro Mx. Klein, (e-- 
_ ererarv tothe city pf Dani: Thar he bas ſeen; mote thin Gee. 


to the u chis * n * a ene 
Je, 1921 Our he 


N Jerſy. Raccoon. 7 
botdfer, And under the "roofs on the ouftſide; 1 
ett found their "nefts'Þ built on mountains 


* 


hout's 16 A dae likewiſe, wo 1 bad ſeen a 8 
boat paves ont of a lake with a net, drawn, as 1s com- 


mon. in Northern | a under the ice z this Bitd War brou 4 
into 2 warm room, revived flurtered about, 3 mr —_ 
— 2 Klin applied to many "Pet micrs Bk of Ye 
a's domains, Who had a great lakes in their a th ſh- 


ery in them N a part "the revenue 5 in winter the 
eye the 'confiderable unter tde ice, with netz e 
more than” 200 or 100 fäthoms, and they are are often, wound by 
ſcrews and r on . of their weight. AI the people 
—_— made affidavits — 7 dach before the magiſtrates. Firſt, 
he mother of the Counteſs: Lebndor ff ſaid, that had feen a 
bundle 6f $wallows brought from xs Fee -  Baff \n 15 commu- 
nicating with" the Halrie ut Pillau) Which when "brodghe into a 
_ moderately wurm room, reviyed and fluttered about. $econ: 
Count Seblirt en gave an” inftroment on ſtamped pa er, im ß. 
that by fiſhin * the lake belonging to his eftdte "of Gauen in 
winter, he faw ſeveral — Rxught in the net, one of which 
he took” up with his hand, bro aght it-into a warm room, Where 
Be - — when it began = 5 d balf _ ee 
t flew in the room. ier genera ) 
Withowwfet made a duvit, that in 2 year 1749» three Calle: 
were brought. Wich che net _ the great pond at —— in _ 
"the 8 74. he. got two Pavan ds from another wy of the 
"Rooks chem _—— | 


n being raoght in his pre- 
bene) after eee tp Frevwed all in 4 warm room. 
fluttered abo: and died hut hours aſter. 42 75 "Ame anke 


"Tay," char havens Shad che hate Lee in fart, he had 8 1 
 Swithwws brought ug in 2 net from u er the ice, 8 
doole into 4 W roomy,” where Milindry obſerved 
 praductly-revived'y bur 1 fe fte firs after they alt died: 5 
time nis n . got HE . LI bye — 
Few 


Taos 1947, that 
Riem, in a 12 95 
i they few. 


I | ee ly „ 
* in half 7 0 rime, in a fa and he 
quarter 3 afeex; the bird grow weaker, -and ſoon 
'2 a woe among the eye-witneſſcs 
In the Fear 1735» being a 


) rey Winter * 
tem 


Rurtä, TR 


Her ibs? the 5s 


3 


8 nnn pul 1749. 


90d 5205s whole top projected beyond the: -bot+ 
tom they build doe under the; e, of per- 
wei zi 10t 5320 29) gott 3/1 


fo q e river / Figula, to my{Father! echoes, as of them 


bu ght into a warm room, revive d flew er . I ſaw 
hers {Feral es {ou SR ar Raves (Which the North-. 


2, n4figps 2 re \nutheip fes * and tecollect well chat the ſame 
797888 they died 1. 8 xhen dead, in my band. 
e r 17 Nagel of my uncle Goaefroy Wolf, 


e * e foot: guards being myſelf one of 
is I adming ſered for my, ca- heir: ISIS called the 
of Di thai, in Polif Prufha, w ich my late ungle farmed 
os. In Fanwary the lake of T5 ban, belonging to 
Ade (Fae: GR Vere, with ice, I. ordered rhe fiſhermen to 
her mx ,Preig ence era, Swell Were taken; 
which the ps threw in gan; but one f took up my ſelf, 
Bee bole home, Which ks five: miles Mi a Hr and it reviv- 
at died about an hour after itz, re viyin are facts, 
atteſtöd by pebgle of the bighelt quality, by Fro heh in lic of- 
fices, and by others, who, chough of a low rank, however made 
1555 avits upon path. „ It: * to ſuppoſe indiſcrimi- 
d 1502 Wee prompted by views of intereſt, to aſſert as a 
a, king whi 2 in it. It is therefore highly pro- 
a rather inconteſtiahiy aue, that Sævallo ac retire in the 
Miet Ing during, Winter, into the water, ming there in 
a tor hid, the geturn of warmth. revives gain in 
5 . 2 du therefore, I believe ought Fr 2— to 
"Nt "Lhe roi am Hain, Ttalyy Fraute, and 2 
85 5 5 ug- 


bremeve tg Warmer climates; ſome 

ice many and other milda countries, retire 

105 5 5 dib 9 rc ks remain there i a torpid ſtate, 

2 1 Ountries tha Szyallows immerſe iu the ſea, 

a 95 _ 175 riperge A gemzin ina torpidiſtate under ice, dur- 

tekg ou oe, a3e,ball ſome objectiona to this latter aſſer- 

1 5 n ee At. is ſaid, Why dont rapacious 

The and, is. ndr upgd birds, devour: theſe :Swal'ozu; 2 

1 i 5 2y1008: 5 W only ſa ch. in the 

Water bei va ne pence as arę near reeds yand-.ruſhes ; ſo 

the At f ng down 87 sen hemeand.their rats, they Are by 

| 3 9 . 0 their enemies. - But 
er 


mot, theſe. ray caught in ſuch waters as 

(es 2 70 & believe the fame; anſwer 

been. mac 10 je chan, will ſeru for chis like 
2185 F ER e 155 40: ons ef with their nets from places 
filled” GY 155 and. ruſhes, fax. ear of .entangling and-tearing 
their nets ; and, thys the ſituation of Swallaws unger water, is the 
reaſon that they are ſeldom 8 iu their ſlent N. 
at 


<a 
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pendicular rocks 3 and this ſhews- where the 
Swallows made their neſts, before the 
ſettled and built houſes here; for it is well 
known that the huts of the nin cguld not 
ſerve the purpole;of. the Swallows... A very CFE» 
ditable lady and her children told me the . follow- 
ing ſtory, "affiiring me that they were cye-wit- 
neſſes to it. couple of Swallows built their 
neſt in the'ftable belonging to the lady; the ſe- 
male Swallow fat upon the neſt; laid eggs in it, 
and was about to brood them; | fone days after, 
the pebple” ſay, ahe female, till fitüng on the 
eggs: but the male flying about che neft; and 
ſometimes eg on a nail, was Ropes to aner 


4 "1 2 114 * * > 1 Nin 72 od * 34 


What confirms; this onion till more js, chat Swallow were v6 
ver caught-in Proffia, according to the aboye-tnetitioned 172525 
but with thoſe parts of the net which paſſed near to the reeds: 
ruſhes ; and ſometimes the Swallow were yet faſtened with 
feet to a reed, when they were 'drdwn"tp.by the net. As to the 
argument taken from their being ſoJong under. water without Cor- 
Tuption, I believe, there's a real differepee between animals ina 
focated in water, ang animals being torpid n. 1 
amples of things being 2 long time under water; to 85 10 
may add * of theſe northefn regions, e es 1 
ſerves ther: > Whorwould ein It, thar ſnails ap d oe 
may be diſeRedy; and could re tue parts Nocken fro 

y, if it Hs notialfact Natura MF ought to be en 


as a collection af facts j not ae che hit N 
nions. N N . — 7 and e 
diverſified the inſtintt of dalmalo, and vomy, and 1 


it to the various ſeaſons aud — v3 This long di 
thought neceſſary and-excuſable ; and dhe mar inge · 
nĩous great-friends to Ge ede b Nee J Me. 
Collinſon and Mr. iPornant, have | wel, and 
improbability of this imm of Vx i 11 ths 

aſhes of the one, and think riendm 1 other” 71 | 
to me; but am be to Meir” eats 
opinion; and. can* bear a. modeſt oppoſition, ont it 1s propoſed 
with candogr, with a view. to promote truth, and with ſentiments 


of reſpact and gratitude, + as. = is done "by me, in the mes 
caſe. - „F I e N. SF YO T1 C 8 


$111! 1 14 


F | 3 a very 


en I 


Tur 0 


remain in the thin 


the ſti 


— aan i” 4 f 
ro 4 © April 1740. | 


x very Plalntive note, which betrayed his unea- 
ſmeſs: on 4 inearer examination the cauſe ap- 
ated'; for the female Was found dead in the 
*-The male then went to fit upon the eggs, 
— being about two hours on them, and 
thinking che bulinefs too troubleſome for him, 
die went out, and returned in the afternoon with 
Wrötfier female, Which ſat upon the eggs, and 
aftetwards fed- "he e''young ones, till they were 
able to provide Baer wet. The people dif- 
00 here in their opinions about the abode of 
Seballores in winter: moſt of the Swedes thought 
chat they lay at the bottom of the ſea; ſome, 
with the Engliſb and the French in Canada, 
thought that they migrate to the ſouthward in 
autüchn, and return in ſpring, I have likewiſe 
been credibiy informed in Albany, that they have 
been found "Nevpfi in deep Hoke and clefts of 
rocks, during Wibter. 
"Chr oe lor are he ſecond ſpe - 
Jes, and they, eriye their name from building 
theit neſte in chimneys, which are not made 
ue 4 in former + fOmetimes When the fire is 
not v ry great, the) de mind the ſmoke, and 
4 did not ſee them' this 
year till Tate. in Ma), "bat in the enſuing year, 
2 7506, 6! the) Ren the: 24" 'of May, 12 the 
8 müch Tater than the! other Swallows. 1 
is temitkable that each feather in their tail ends 
in 4 ſtiff Hatp pöint, Hke the end of an awl; 
they apply tlie tall to the ſide of the wall in the 
chimneys, hold themſelves with their feet, and 
2 ail ſerves to keep them up : they make 
Ly great thundering noiſe all the day — by 


flying 
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flying up and, down, und Hg 8 
they build eir neſts. ir nly, and 
it is well 19 that t "ay; e a 5 ſo 
much as a bearth mac 17 1 8 
N hut make their, n 
in their huts, 1 is an 5 e 100 
Eu theſe Swallows | bail 99 1 fte 199 oth 
uro Cans e, an im: 
neys? It e 1 96 mls We 
them in great hollow 9 955 10 a od 
adopted TR Bartram, and many, 85 e 
72 has; del d the, Chimney, Swal 
gured. it */ and, Io, Hinnæui FRM Hirundo 
TOLL: WW. 8 0 PAS Nb 50 A 
| Ground, Sally, or Land i 
Amel 1 Hir undd riperia ate to be moet, witl 
every where in Americg ; they make their neſts 
in the ground on the.ſtcep, thores ae 


lakes. 


Ml 22 5 aw 
Tur Purph Martin: ay ike ifs been del 
cribed and Irawn; e 1570 fa 1 ay 
Cateſby +... Pf., Lyn or ek | 
ee e * pin 4% 5 0 
ſhan. 1 25 fog e e e 


B l ns oy A * 


+; 


n n PHREPA 


© 


on th 8. 77 pt t 


theſe M. Martine may m (ALS 22 
for the,peopl arg VERY QOEHEOUuy; =, 
1253 their jules, eg 193 888 
wks and crown, ap, Hog 
and alarm the ee e 


7 1 1 FY 2 rt rei cf 
t. _ en, cond aka. 4 en Cl. pol. i 


7 ee. Nat, l. af ci oi d: 51. £ 
a t 0 


12 | pri P749+ 


the approach of their. enemies. The chickens 
are 11 wiſe uſed to run under ſhelter, as ſoon as 
they are N by the or; P 
Ap. It Dirce aluſtris, or Mouſe- 
Wo, , 1 E d e c on the ils | 
/adjoining 10 the ſwamps and marſhes, 
; was now In full bloſlom, . The Engliſb 
in Morn! call it Her- wood, becauſe i its alk 
tough as leather. The French i in Canada 


= it Bois de P. am, or Lenden- -wood, becauſe 


the woad, itſelf is as ſoft and. as tough as lead, 
The, bark. of 'this ſhrub. was, made uſe of for 
ropes, baſkets, &c,: b A* Indians, whilſt they 
lived a the Szeedes, -, And it is really very 
he for 1 x f ed on account of its remarkable 
ſtren th an toughneſs, which 1 is qual to that of 
the 7 e-tree bark. The Engh 'and the Dutch 
in many, parts of North America, and the French 
in Canada, employ this bark in, 15 caſes where 
'e, more uk. FG 2 bark in Europe. 
The, 66 it elf 18 AP tough, and you cannot 
af x arate its branches w ithout the help.of a 
Ta: le employ he twigs for rods, - 


CY 1 day I found che Straw- 


berrie in, F r. the ficſt time, this year: 


the; fr it is cer Fo arger than. that in Swe- 


den; hut it ſee e;leſs ſ ſweet and 2grecable. 
"Rr 8 | ales am told, is always of 


ſuch, a natute, that it a Fords plenty of bread for 


the inhabitants, though. it turns out to greater 


advantage in ſome years, than it does in others. 
A venerable ſeptuagenary Swede, called Aoke 
Helm, aſſured me, that in his time no abſolutely 
barre. crop had been met with, but that the 

| people 


- 
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eople had always had plentiful eto 
It i lkewile to ba chene 2 the people * 
their bread of maize, rye, jor! W qa en 

and free from the igferiot s of Sr _ 
clear of huſks, ſtalks, | : BURL 3h puritles. 
Many aged Sweden and Ezglinmen 10990 — 
this account, and ſaid, the ey could 'not'1 
member any crop ſo bad a8 to ke the cop 
ſuffer in the leaſt, much lels that a any bo 
ſtarved to death, 'whilſt or "were 10 - 
Sometimes the price of corn” roſe bi whe 05 
year than in another, on Mbnds of great 
drought or bad weather,” but” fill ere Wi 
always corn ſufficient for Ie an e 
inhabitants. Nor is it likel 1 An eit 
famine can happen in this ur 


pleaſe God to afflict it with. pep le Me 55 
niſhments. The weather is well me. 


more than ſixty years expetienck. 
no cold nights which hurt # vl 

1s of ſhort continuance, * at he 00 2 
ſeldom or never of long dards 1:* Batth 
thing is ek variety f cn: The p 
ſow the different kinds, at gli ere E 
ſeaſons, and though dne ere tałnꝰ Bag!“ 


another ſucceetls. Th ſu 1 e 
of ſome dete 77 Hey mA "get th 

There is hardly mon 8 * td O# 
or November, e e 0 
not reap ſome kind of 'corn? 


of Fate. It would indekct be 
fortune if a bad crop ſhould Happen; BY 


in many other Places, they 7 vp e 
N 77 185 (33 are 


14 255 Apr 1749. 


are contented that there is} plevry/6 of food for tlie 
hreſent exigencies. 1 
Tur Peach“ trees were 9007 every where f in 
bloſſomm; their leaves were not yet come out of 
the buds, and therefore the flowers {hewed to 
— Be; their beautiful pale red colour 
vety fine etc and they ſat To cloſe that 
e berncher were entirely chad with them. 
The other fruitetrees were not yet; in flower , 3 
ever the #pple-bl6Mſoms began to appear. 
Tu Eugliſß and the Stoedef of. America give 
the name of Carrants & to aſhrub v thich grows 
in wet ground, and. near ſwam 85 199 Which Was 
now in bloffom ; irs flowers are "white, have A 
very agreeable ftagancy, and grow. in oblong 
been the fruft 4 very good, eating, when it 
is ti} IN the s) is thread-ſhaped (i- 
F „ and ed Oe 1 900 Off 
fade the middle, i into five parts, or Stigmata. 
Df. Erftheus' calls it Crategus Fr. and. Dr. Gro: 
nom, Calls it a Meſpilu T. —4 
Ap. 22d. "PHE Swe of give Wis ame of 
WR er ita, and the Eng], poliſh That 'of 77 
oA Kind of bond el bird, "whoſe © voice 18 
1500 NANG 2 almoſt throus hont the 
whole "Rt and Edwa Irds Toth have 
_ an Kb Dr. js 90 calls it 
x Pal vatiery” . Yom %, Für he, or Goat- 


* It muſt be. curefulf y diatpguighed tom Whit n called Cure 
rants; in England. gde Nibes tub. Po 1 
* Crataegus tomentoſa, Lian, Spec. Pl. p, aus 


% inenmr, foliis ovate- oblengit, ferratis, falts ton tomento- 
fs. Gronov. Fl. Virgin. 55 


$ Caprimulgus minor American us. Careſs Nat. Hiſt. of Gervlies, 
Vol. uti. t. 16. Edwards's Nat. Hiſt. of Birds, t. 63. 


4 ſucker ; 
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fucker : its ſhape, colour, Gre, andothenanelicine. 
make it difficult to diſtinguiſh, them from each 


other. But the peculiar. nate of the American 
one diſtinguiſhes it from the, European one, and 
from all other birds; : it is not nd here during 
winter, but returns with the | eginging of ſum 
mer. I heard-it to-day, for the firſt time, and 
= many other people ſaid, that the hag not he heard 

it before this ſummer 3 its Engliſi ih and RY 
name is taken from its note; but, — 
ſpeaking, it does not call Whipperiwill, Nor 
Wip-poor- Will, but rather W, Tupper iwip, ſo that 
the firſt and laſt ſyllables are accented, and the 
intermediate ones but {lightly pronounced. The 
Engliſh change the call of this bird. into hip 
poor-will, that it may have ſome; kind of ſignifir 
cation: it is neither heard nor ſeen in ;day-tume.; 
but ſoon aſter ſun-ſet it begins to call, and con: 
tinues for a good while, as the cuckow does in 
Europe. After it has continued . in Feller | 
for ſome time, it removes to ant. ther, and be ein 
again: it uſually comes ſeyera] times in a nig ht, 
and ſettles cloſe to the houſes; I have ſetnit 
coming late in the cyening,, and Ke che 
ſteps' of the houſe 1 in order. to don its ſong; it is 
very ſhy, and when a perſon. ſogd ll, a 1 would 
erde cloſe by him, and h begin to call. It came 
to the houſes in orger to get. 5 food, which con- 
fiſts of inſects; and thole always abound near 
the houſes. at night; when it ſat and called its 
whipperiwhep; and ſaw an inſect paſſing, it flew 
up and caught it, and ſettled again. Sometimes 
you hear four or five, or more, near each other, 
calling as it were for a wager, and raiſing a 1952 | 
oĩſe 
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noiſe in the woods. They were ſeldom heatd 
in towns, being either extirpated there, of 
frightened away; by frequent ſhooting. - They 
do'not like "to" ſit on trees, but are commonly 
on the ground, or very low in-buſhes; or on the 
lower poles of the encloſures. They always fly 
near the ground: they continue their calling at 
night till it grows quite dark; they are ſilent till 
the dawn of day comes on, and then they call 
till the ſun riſes. The ſun ſeems to ſtop their 
mouths,” or dazzle their eyes, ſo as to make 
them ſit ſtill. I have never Heard them call in 
the midſt of night, though I hearkened very 
attentively on purpoſe” to heat it; and many 
others have done the ſame. I am told they 
make no neſt, but lay two eggs in the open 
fields. My ſervant ſhot at one which ſat on a 
buſh near the houſe, and though he did not hit 
it, yet it fell down through fear, and lay for 
ſome time as if dead; but recovered afterwards. 
It never attempted to bite when it was held in 
the hands, only endeabouring to get looſe by 
ſtitring itſelf about. Above, and cloſe under 
the eyes, were ſeveral black, long! and ſtiff 
briſtles, as in other nocturnal birds. The Euro- 
peun cat it. Mr. Cateſby* ſays; the Indian: 
affirm, that they never ſaw theſe birds, or heard 
of them, before a certain great battle, in which 
the Purgprans killed 4 great number of Indianc. 
Thefefore, they ſuppoſe that theſe birds, which 
are teſtleſs, and utter their plaintive note at 
night, are the ſouls of their anceſtors who died 
au battles” 55 HESTON 


Ap. 
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Ap. 24th. To-DAY the Cherry-trees began 
to ſhew-their: bloſſoms; they had * Pretty 
large leaves. ona on 

Tur Apple-trees 7 de bladam4 
however the Cherry-trees were mare, forward a 
They ewig bora. greeniſh hugufcegvnhsis 
leaves. F irrten 50 dolog 12D. 

THe, Mulberry: trees. * were yet; quite 5 
and I was; ſorry-'t0 find that this tree ig ogg opt 
the lateſt in getting leaves, and aue ohe 
which gets fruit. 4 nut otiy Hi: 

Ap. 120th; Tus morning - 12 travel 


| led; atq 
Penn's Net. The Tulip-traess — ye 
tall ones, looked quite green, being:coverad, with 
their leaves; this tree. is deore one of Ahe 
earlieſt; which get leaves: 54+ ang the $a + 
To-DAx I FAR the, flowerso Mas- 
tree, ¶ Laurus Safſafrassy i\ | — — 
yet come out. The flowers have a fine ſmell. 18 
Tur Lupinus perennis is abundant ig, the 
woods, andi grows-equally, in god 01, 3 he 
poor. Loften found it thriving on vey, ROE 
ſandy fields, and on heaths, N B% ther 
— willgrow. Its flowers, which commonly 
appeat in the middle gf A make, a fiche 
by deten bh hue... IJ. wWas told, wy the Fatt 
tle eat theſe- Gag) very grepgdily; but, Ir was 
ſorry: to; find ver of ten. dh they Were Not: ſo 
fond of, it, as it is. repreſent d, c{pecially $3 
they had any thing elle to 8 ga An 
touched it, atwithſtanding avs: Rae greenealgur, 
and its eee The 8 68h. Bo Wetken Ent 


* | Flieh, 7 1 
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but leave the ſtalks and leaves. If the cat- 
tle eat this plant in ſpring, neceſſity and hun- 
ger give it a reliſh. This country does not af- 
ford any green paſtures like the Swediſb ones; 
the woods are the places where the cattle muſt 
collect their food. The ground in the woods is 
chiefly. flat, or with very little riſings. The 
trezs ſtand: far aſunder ; but the ground between 
them is not covered with green ſods:z for there 
are hut few kinds of graſſes in the woods, and 
they ſtand ſingle and ſcattered. The foil is very 
looſe, partly owing to the dead leaves which co- 
ver the ground during: a great part of the year. 
Thus the cattle find very little graſs in the woods, 
and are forced to be ſatisfied with all kinds of 
* which come in their way, whether they 
good or bad food. I ſa for ſome time this 
— that the cattle bit off the tops and ſhoots 
of young trees, and fed upon them; for no 
plants were yet come up, and they ſtand in ge- 
neral but very thin, and ſcattered here and there, 
as I have juſt mentioned. Hence you may ea- 
fily imagine that hunger compels the cattle to 
eat plants, which they would not touch were 
they better provided for. However, I am of 
opinion, that it would be worth While to make 
uſe of this Lupine to mend dry ſandy heaths, 


and, I believe, it would not be abſolutely im- 


poſſible to find out the meane-of making it a- 
greeable to theicattle. ag. 
Tux Outs here have &mitar qualities with the 
European ones. They keep their dead leaves al- 
moſt during the an Fa winter, and are very 


backward in getting freſh” ones; they had no 
leaves 


3x 
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leaves as yet, and were but Juſt beginning to 
ſhew a few. 

Tir Humming-bird; Sch: the Swedps call 
King i bird e, and which I have mentibned in d 
former volume, ap ared hereabouts to-day, for 
the firſt time this ſpting. 

NunBERS of Oil Peecles, (Met Prijebra- 
but, ſat | on' the leaves of white Hellebore, { J. 27 
ratrum album) and feaſted on them. / "contis 
dered them a great while, and they devotiret' 4 
leaf in a few minutes. Some of them had #E 
ready eaten ſo much that they could” hardly 
creep. Thus this plant, which is almoſt gere 
tain death to other animals, is their dainty fobd. 

Tur Fire-fies appeared at night, for che elt 
time this year; and flew about between' the trees, 
in the woods. It ſeemed, in the dark,” as if 
ſparks of fire flew up and down. I wWill gte a 
more particular account of them in another 
place. $85 11S W = 7 $54 

TowARDs night I went to Rilocine; * FE 1619, 

May iſt. Tur laſt night was ſo colo the 
the ground at ſün-riſing was as White as ow, 
from the hoary<froſt. The Swediſh were 
meter was a degree and a half below the freez- 
ing point. We obſerved no ice in the rivers'or 
waters of any depth; but upon ſuch only as 
were about three" inches deep, the ice lay to che 
thickneſs of one third part of a int F. Tür 


evening before, the wind Was ſouth but the 


night was eim. 9 ' The ee d eber 


78 17195 AT SELT: EIT) 1 


— 8 Sone „ue yet 1 1 
+ The tenth part of an inch, | * 


C 2 trees 
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trees were in full bloſſom. The peach- trees 
were almoſt out of flower. Moſt of the foreſt- 
trees had already got new and tender leaves, and 
moſt of them were in flower, as almoſt all kinds 
of oaks, the dog- wood, {Cornus Florida), hiccory, 
wild ptunes, ſaſſafras, horn-beam, beeches, &c. 
Tux plants which were found damaged by 
the froſt, were the following. 1. The Hiccory. 
Moſt of the young trees of this kind had their 
leaves killed by the froſt, ſo that they looked 
quite black in the afternoon; the leaves were 
conſumed by froſt every where in the fields, near 
the marſhes, and in the woods. 2. The black 
Oak... Several of theſe trees had their leaves da- 
maged by the froſt. 3. The ite Oak. Some 
very young trees of this kind had loſt their leaves 
by the froſt. 4. The bloſſoms of the Cherry- 
trees were hurt in ſeveral places. 5. The 
flowers of the Engliſh Walnut-tree were entirely 
ſpoiled by the froſt. 6. The Rhus glabra. Some 
of theſe 2 had already got leaves, and they 
were killed by theceold. 7. The \Rhus radi- 
cans; the tender young trees of this kind ſuf- 
fered from the froſt, and had their leaves partly 
killed. 8. The Thahidra, - or Meadow Rues, 
had both their flowers and leaves hurt by the 
froſt. 9. The Podophyllum peltatum. Of this 
plant there was not above one in five hundred 
hurt by the froſt. 10. The Ferns; A number 
of them, which were lately come up, were de- 
ſtroyed. I muſt add ſeveral, plants which were 
likewiſe hurt, but which I could not diſtin- 
guiſh, on account of their ſmallneſs. 
IwENT to ſeveral places this day. 1 
HE 
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Tur Bariſia coccinea grew in great abundance 
on ſeveral low meadows. Its flower-buds were 
already tinged with their precious ſcarlet, and 
adorned the meadows. It is not yet applied to 
any uſe, but that of delighting the fight, | 

Oxe of the Swedes here had planted an Eng- 
liſb walnut- tree ¶ Juglans regia) in his garden, 
and it was now about three yards high; it was 
in full bloſſom, and had already great leaves, 
whereas the black walnut-trees, which grow 
ſpontaneouſly in every part of this country, had 
not yet any leaves, or flowers. 3 laſt night's 
froſt had killed all the leaves of the European 
kind. Dr. Franklin told me afterwards, that 
there had been ſome Engliſh walnut- trees in 
Philadelphia, which came on very: well; but 
that they were killed by the froſt. Nb 

I Looked about me for the trees which had 
not yet got freſh leaves, and 1 ſound the. fol- 
lowing ones: j 

Juglans nigra, or the Black Walnut -tree. p 

Fraxinus\excelfior, ot the Ab. 

Acer Negundo, called the White Aſt here, 

Nyſfja aquatica, the Tupelo- tree. 

Diofpyros Virginiana, or the Perſinon. 521 

Vitis Labruſta, or the wel ga 1 ab 

' Rhus glabra, or the S muff. 

Tus trees  wiholovichres! -were. coming out, 
were the following od 210 

Morus rubra, the Malherrycrrte. et: 10 

Fagus Caftanea, the Cheſnur r re. 

Platanus occidentalis, or the Water-beechk. 

Laurus Safſafras, the Saſſafrus- tree. 

Juglans alba, the Hiccory. Some trees of 
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this kind had already large leaves, but others 
had none at all; the ſame difference, I believe, 
exiſts likewiſe among the other ſpecies of hiccory. 

Tur Virginian Clerry tree grows here and 
there, in the woods and glades: its leaves were 
already pretty large; but the flowers were not 
yet entirely open. 

Tun Sefafras-tree was now evety where in 
flower; but its leaves were not yet quite diſcloſed. 

Turn Liguidambar Styraciſſua or Sweet Gum- 
tree, grows in the woods, eſpecially in wet ſoil, 


in and near purling rivulets : its leaves were now 


already ſprouting out at its ſummit. This tree 
grows to a great thickneſs, and its height rivals 
that of the talleſt firs and oaks; as it grows 
higher, the lower branches die and drop, and 
leave the ſtem at laſt quite ſmooth and ſtrait, 
with a great crown at the very ſummit ; the 
ſeeds are contained in round, dentated cones, 
which drop in autumn; and as the tree is very 
_ ſo the high winds carry the ſeeds away to 
a great diſtance. I have already given an ac- 
count of the uſe of this tree in the firſt volume, 
10 Which I muſt add the following account. 
Fat wood can be made very ſmooth, becauſe 
its veins are extremely fine: but it is not hard; 
you can carve letters on it with a knife, which 
will ſeem to be engraved. Mr. Lewis Evans 
told me; from his own experience, that no wood 
in this country was more fit for making moulds 
for caſting braſs in had this, I enquired of 
Mr. Bartram, Whether he had found the 
roſin on this tree, which is ſo much praiſed in 


phy ſic? He told ME; K That a very odorife- 
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rous roſin always flows out of any cut or wound, 
which is made in the tree; but that the quan- 
tity here was too inconſiderable to recompenſe 
the labour of collecting it.” This odoriferous 
roſin or gum firſt gave riſe to the Engliſb name. 
The further you go to the South, the greater 
quantity of gum does the tree yield, ſo that it 
is eaſy to collect it. Mr. Bartram was of opi- 
nion, that this tree was properly calculated for 
the climate of Carolina, and that it was brought 
by ſeveral ways ſo far North as New York. In 
the ſouthern countries the heat of the Sun. fills 
the tree with gum, but in the northern ones it 
does not. A 
May 2d. Tuls morning I travelled down to 
Salem, in order to ſee the country. 
THE Saffafras-tree ſtood ſingle in the woods, 
and along the fences, round the fields : it was 
now diſtinguiſhable at a diſtance for its fine 
flowers, which being now quite open, madeitlook 
quite yellow. The leaves were not yet come out. 
In ſome meadows the graſs was already grown 
up pretty high: but it is to be obſerved; that 
theſe meadows were marſhy, and that no cattle 
had been on them this year. Theſe meadows 
are mown twice a year, vig. in May, and the end 
of Auguſt, or beginning of September, old ſtyle. 
I ſaw tome meadows of this kind to- day, in 
which I ſaw gtaſs Which was now almoſt fit to 
be mown;;/ and many meadows in Sweden have 
not ſuch graſs at the proper time of gaowing, as 
theſe had now ; theſe meadow /s lay in marſhes and 
vallies, where the Sun had very great power: the 
graſs conſiſted merely of Cyprus-grafs or Carex. 
C 4 Tu 
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Tux wild Prune- trees were now every where 
in flower; they grow here and there in the 
woods, but commonly near matſhes and in wet 
ground: they are diſtinguiſhable by their white 
flowers : the fruit when. ripe is eatable. 

Tun Cornus. Florida, or Dogwood, grows in 
the foreſts, - on hills, on 3 in vallies, in 
marſhes,. and near rivulets. I cannot therefore 
ſay which is its native ſoil; however, it ſeems 
that in a low but not a wet ſoil it lueceeds beſt; 
it was naw adorned with its great ſnowy Labels 
cra, which render it conſpicuous even at a 
diſtance. At this time it is a pleaſure to travel 
through the woods, ſo much are they beautified 
by 5 bloſſoms of this tree. The flowers which 
are within the Iuvolucra began to open to-day. 
The tree does not grow to any conſiderable 
height or thickneſs, but is about the ſize of our 
Mauntain Aſh (Sarbus aucuparia). There are 


three ſpecies of this tree in the woods; one with 


great white Iuvalucra, another with {mall white 
ones, and a: thicd with reddiſh ones. 
Tur woods: were now full of birds: I ſaw 


the leſſer ſpecies every where hopping on the 


ground, or creeping in buſhes, without any great 
degree of ſhineſs; it is therefore very eaſy for 
all” kind of ſnakes. to approach and bite them. 
I believe that the rattleſuake has nothing to do 
but, to ly ſtill, — ee waltipg long, ſome 
little bred or other will paſs by or run directly 
upon, her, giving her an opportunity of catching 
it, without any enchantment. 

SALEM is à little trading town, ſituated at 


ſome diſtance from the river Delaware. The 


houſes 
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houſes do not ſtand far aſunder, and are partly 
ſtone, and partly wood. A rivulet paſſes by the 
town, and: falls -into the Delaware. The in- 
habitants live by their ſeveral trades as well as 
they can. In the neighbourhood of Salem are 
ſome very low and ſwampy meadows ; and there- 
fore it is reckoned a very enwholeſomi Place. 
Experience has ſhewn, that thoſe who came 
hither from other places to ſettle, got a very 
pale and ſickly look, though they arrived in 
perfect health, and with a very lively colour. 
The town is very eaſily diſtinguiſhed about this 
time, by the diſagreeable ſtench which ariſes 
from the ſwamps. The vapours of the putrid 
water are carried to thoſe inhabitants which live 
next to the marſhes; and enter the body along 
with the air, and through the pores, and thus 
are hurtful to health. At the end of every 
ſummer, the intermitting fevers are very fre- 
quent. I knew a young couple, who came 
along with me from England to America: foon 
after their arrival at Philadelphia, they went to 
Salem, in perfect health; but'a few weeks after 
they fell ſick, and before he” winter Was half 
over they were both dead. | 

MANx of the — plant Safi poli; Yai 
it is not ſo good and fo Reba as the e Bagh ib 
and French Saffron. Pejhaps it grows better 
by being laid up for ſome years, as tobaceo does. 
Tux Geli pium berbaccum, bt Cotton plant, is 
an annual plant; and ſevers of the inhabitants 
of Salem had began to ſow it. Some had the 
ſeeds from Carolina, where they have great plan- 
tetions of cotton ; but others got it out of ſome 

. cotton 


a 


cotton which they had bought. They ſaid, it 
was difficult, at Guſt; to get ripe feeds from the 
plants which were ſown' here; for the ſummer 
in Carolina, from whence their firſt ſeed came, 
is both longer and hotter than it is here. But 
after the plants have been more uſed to the cli- 
mate, and haſtened more than they were for- 
merly, the ſeeds are ripe in due time. 

AT night I returned to Raccoon. 

May 4th. CRAB-TREEs are a ſpecies of wild 
apple-trees, which grow in the woods and glades, 
but eſpecially on little hillocks, near rivers “. 
In New Fer/ey the tree is rather ſcarce; but in 
Penſylvania is plentiful. Some people had 
planted a ſingle tree of this kind near their 
farms, on account of the fine ſmells which its 
flowers afford. It had begun to open ſome of 
its flowers about a day or two ago; however, 
moſt of them were not yet open. They are 
exactly like the bloſſoms of the common apple- 
trees, except that the colour is a little more red- 
diſh in the Crab- trees; though ſome kinds of 
the cultivated trees have flowers which are very 
near as red: but the ſmell diſtinguiſhes them 
plainly ; for the wild trees have a very pleaſant 
ſmell; ſomewhat: like the raſp-berry. The 
apples, or crabs, are ſmall, ſour, and unfit for 
any thing but to make vinegar of. They ly un- 
Joy the trees all the winter, and acquire a yellow 
colour. $1 dos b yu to rot nee ſpring 
comes on. ie boil 
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* Pyrus coronaria. Linn. Sp. Plant. Mali + plvefris lau- 
bus ogoratis, Gronov. F I. Virginica. p. 55+ 
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TI canNnoT omit an obſervation here. The 
Crab-trees opened their flowers only yeſterday 
and to-day; whereas, the cultivated apple-trees, 
which are brought from Europe, had already 
loſt. their flowers. The wild cherry- trees did 
not flower before the 12th of May; on the 
other hand, the cultivated or European ones, 
had already opened their bloſſoms on the 24th 
of April. The black walnut- trees of this coun- 
try had neither leaves nor flowers, when the 
European kind has large leaves and bloſſoms. 
From hence it appears, that trees brought over 
from Europe, of the ſame kind with the wild 
trees of America, flower much ſooner than the 
latter. I cannot ſay What lis the reaſon of this 
forwardneſs of the European trees in this coun- 
try, unleſs they bring forth their bloſſoms as 
ſoon as they get a certain degree of warmth, 
which they have in their native country. It 
ſeems, the European trees do not expect, after 
a conſiderable degree of warmth, any ſuch cold 
nights as will kill their flowers; for, in the cold 
countries, there ſeldom happen any hat days 
ſucceeded by ſuch cold nights as will hurt the 
flowers conſiderably. On the contrary, the wild 
trees in this country are directed by experience, 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) not to truſt to the firſt 
warmth ; but they Wait for a greater heat, when 
they are already ſafe from cold nights. There- 
fore, it happens oſten that the flowers of the 
European trees are killed by the froſts here but 
the native trees are ſeldom hurt, though they 
be of the fame kind with the European ones. 
This is a manifeſt proof of the wiſdom of the 
Creator. "If | 
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May 5th. EARTx this morning I went to 
Rapany, which is a great village, whoſe farms 
ly all ſcattered, It was inhabited merely by 
— and not a ſingle Engliſpman, or people 
of any other nation, lived in it: therefore they 
have preſerved their native Swediſh tongue, and 
mixed but few. Eng/;/h words with it. The in- 
tention: of my journey was partly to ſee the 
place, and to collect plants and other natural 
curiofities: there; and partly to find the places 
where the White 0 wn or C upreſſus thyoides, 

rows. 
: Tun » Mayfowers, as the Swedes call them, 
were plentitul in the woods where-ever I went 
to-day'; eſpecially on a dry ſoil, or one that is 
ſomewhat moiſt. - The Swedes have given them 
this name becauſe they are in full bloſſom in 
May. Some of the Swedes and the Dutch 
call them Pinxter-bloem, (Whitſunday flowers }, 
as they really are in bloſſom about Whitſuntide. 
The Eagle call them Wild Honeyſuckles ; and 
at a diſtance they have ſome ſimilarity to the 
H. oneyfuckle; :or Lonicera. Dr. Linneus, and 
other botaniſts, call it an Azalea . Its flowers 
were now open, and added a new otnament 
to the woods, being little inferior to the flowers 
of; the honeyſuckle and Heqyſarum. They 
ſit in a circle round the ſtem's extremity, and 
have either a dark red or a lively red colour; 
but, by ſtanding for ſome time, the ſun bleaches 
them, and at laſt get a whitiſh hue. I 


* Azalea nudiflora. 3 Spec. Plant. p. 214. Azalea ramis 
infra flores nudis, Gron, Virg. 21, 
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know not why Colden calls them yellow *. The 
height of the buſh is not always alike.” Some 
were as tall as a full grown man, -and taller ; 
ethers were but low, and ſome were not above 
a palm from the ground; yet they were all:full 
of flowers. The people have not yet found 
that this plant may be applied to any wie ; they 
only gather the flowers, and put them ind pots, 
becauſe they are very ſhewy. They have ſome 
ſmell ; but I cannot fay it is very pleaſant. How - 
ever, the beauty of the colour nn to 
a place in every flower- garden. 

To- DA I ſaw the firſt ear of this homls rye. 
In Sweden, rye begins to ſhew its cars about 
Ericmas, that is, about the 18th of May, old 
ſtile PT. But in New Sweden, the people faid, 
they always ſaw the ears of rye in HMpril, old 
ſtile; whether the ſpring begins late or eacly. 
However, in ſome years the ears come early. 
and in others late, in April. This ſpring was 
reckoned one of the late one.. 

BuLITROGS I are a large ſpecies of frogs, 
which I had an opportunity of heating and ſee- 
ing to-day. As I was riding, qut, Pcheard a 
roaring before me; and I thought it was a bull 
in the buſhes, on the other ſide of the dyke, 
though the ſound was rather more thoarſs — 
that of a bull. I Was however afraid, s that a 
bad goring bull might be nur me, though 1 
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did not fee him; and J continued to think {6 
till ſome hours after, when I talked: with ſome 
Swedes about the Bulifroge, and, by their ac- 
count, I immediately found that I had heard 
their voice; for the Swedes told me, that there 
were numbers of them in the dyke. I after- 
wards hunted for them. Of alt the froꝑs in 
this country, this is doubtleſs the greateſt. I 
am told, that towards autumn, as ſoon as the 
air begins to grow a little cool, they hide them- 
ſelves under the mud, which lies at the bottom 
of ponds and ſtagnant waters, and ly there tor- 
pid during winter. As ſoon as the weather 
grows mild, towards ſummer, they begin to 
get out of their holes, and croak. If the ſpring, 
that is, if the mild weather, begins early, they 
appear about the end of March, old ſtile; but 
if it happens late, they tarry under water till 
late in April. Their places of abode are ponds, 
and bogs with ſtagnant water; they ate never 
in any flowing water. When many of them 
croak together, they make an enormous: noiſe. 
Their croak exactly reſembles the roating of an 
ox or bull, which is ſomewhat hoarſe. They 
croak ſo loud, that two people talking by the 
ſide of a pond cennot underſtand! each other. 
They oroak all together; then ſtop a little, and 
begin again. It ſeems as if they had a captain 
among them: for whendthe begins to croak, all 
the others follo; and when he ſtops, the 
others are all ſilent. When this captain gives 
the ſignal for ſtopping, you hear a note like 
poop coming from him.” In day-time-they ſel- 
dom make any great noiſe, unleſs the ſky is co- 
vered, 
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vered. But the night is their croaking time; 
and, when all is calm, you may hear them, 
though you are near a mile and a half off. When 
they croak, they commonly are near the ſurface 
of the water, under the buſhes, and have their 
heads out of the water. Therefore, by going 
ſlowly, one may get cloſe up to them before 
they go away. As ſoon as they are quite under 
water, they think themſelves ſafe, though the 
water be very ſhallo vp. 07 nig 

SOMETIMES they fit at a good diſtance from 
the pond ; but as ſoon as they ſuſpect any danger, 
= they haſten with great leaps into the water: 

They are very expert at hopping. A full- grown 
= Bullfrog takes near three yards at one hop I 
have often: been told the following ſtory by the 
old Swedes, which happened here, at the time 
when the Indiam lived with the Srertder. It is 
well known, that the Indians are excellent run- 
ners; Ihave ſcen them, at Governor Johnſon's, 
equal the beſt horſe” in its ſwiſteſt courſe and 
almoſt paſs by it. Thereſore, in order to try 
how well the bull- frogs cod leap; ſome oß the 
Sʒwedes laid a Wager with: a young adm that 
he could not overtake the frog provided it had 
two leaps before hand. They carried a bull- 
frog, whiokathey! had caught ig a pond,oupenra 
field, and burnt bis/back+fiderz>the fire and tie 
Indian, - who endeavouredto be dloſelyo up "with 
4 the fr Og. had Juch an effect uponothe atimal. 'F 
that it made its long hops'\acroſs:the field;:as fait 
as it could. The! Indian began to purſue the 
frog with all his might at the proper time: the 
noiſe he made in running frightened the "poor 

| 7 frog 5 
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frog; probably it was afraid of - being tortured 
with fire again, and therefore it redoubled its 
leaps, and by that means it reached the pong 

before the Indian could over-take it. 

In ſome years they are more numerous than 
in others: nobody could tell, whether the 
ſnakes had ever ventured to eat them, though 
they cat all the leſſer kinds of frogs; The 
women are no friends. to theſe frogs, becauſe 
they kill and eat young ducklings and goſlings : 
ſometimes they carry off chickens that come too 
near the ponds. I have not obſerved that they 
bite when they are held in the hands, though 
they have little teeth ; when they are beaten, 
they cry out almoſt like children. I was told 
that ſome eat the thighs of the hind legs, and 
that they are very palatable. 

A TREE which grows in the' N hete, 
and in other parts of America, goes by the name 
of White Funiper-tree. Its ſtem indeed looks 
like one of our old tall and trait juniper-trees 
in Sweden : but the leaves are difterent, and the 
wood is white. The Engliſß call it White 
Cedar, becauſe the boards 2 are made of the 
wood are like thoſe made of cedar. But neither 
of theſe names are juſt, for the tree is of the 
cypreſs kind *. It always grows in wet ground 
or ſwamps: it is therefore difficult to come to 
them, becauſe the ground betwen the little hil- 
locks is full of water. The trees ſtand both on 
the hillocks and in the water : my grow very 


DP”. Cupreſſus bed Lian. Spec 22. Cypreſſus 2 
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cloſe together, and have ſtrait, tbick, and tall 
ſtems; but they were greatly reduced in number 
to what they haye been hefore. In ſuch places 
where they are left to grow, up, they grow as 
tall and as: thick. as the talleſt fir-trees ; they 
preſerve their. green eaves: both i in winter, and 
ſummer; the tall ones have 98 branches 51 the 
lower part c the ſtem. r. 
ſhes Where theſe trees grow, are 
called Cedar Swamps. Theſe cedar ſwamps are 
numerous in New Fenſey, and like wiſe in, ſome 
parts of Pez /yfoania and New. York., 'The moſt 
northerly | places Where it bas been hitherto 
found, is pear Goſhen i in NewYork, under forty- 
one degrees and .twenty»five, minutes of north 
latitude, as Lam informed by Dr. Colden. For 
to the North of Gaſben, it has not been found 
in the woods. The white cedar i is one of the 
trees which reſiſt the molt t to putrefackion Y and 
when it, is put above ground, it will Jaſt 1 5 
than under 1 05 therefore, it is e 
many ach ES, it. makes good fences, 

which lar be put into the ground; but in bet 
point, N & cedar, is {till | preferable. t tbe 
white ; it Bkewiſe makes good, Pauly, The 
young trees are employed if or hoops rou Ar- 
rells, tuns,. ic. becauſe th 169 Are thin. pd; pli- 
able. 4 the t ck, and tall 16 5 afford 085 5 
wood for co er's work 5 5 NO 1 h 
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fords is the beſt kind of ſhingles. The white 
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cedar ſhingles are preferred to all others for 
ſeveral reaſons ; firſt, they are more durable than 
any others made of American wood, the red 
cedar ſhingles excepted; ſecondly, they are very 
light, ſo that no ſtrong beams are requiſite to 
ſupport the roof. For the fame reaſon it is un- 
neceſſary to build thick walls, becaufe they are 
not preſſed by heavy roofs. When fires break 
out, it is leſs dangerous to go under or along 
the roofs, becauſe the ſhingles being very light 
can do little hurt by falling; they ſuck the 
water, being ſomewhat ſpungy, fo that the roofs 
can eafily be wetted in Caſe of a fire: however, 
their fatneſs occaſions that the water does not 
hurt them, but evaporates eaſily. ' When they 
burn and are carried about by the wind, they 
have commonly what is called a dead coal, 

which docs not eafily ſet fire where it alights. 
The roots made of theſe ſhingles can eaſily be 
cut through, if required, becauſe they are thin, 
and not very hard ; for theſe qualities the people 
in the country, and in the towns, are very de- 
ſirous of having their houſes covered with white 
cedar ſhingles, if the wood can be got. There- 
fore all churches, and the houſes of the more 
ſubſtantial inbabitants of the towns; have fhin- 
gle roofs. In many parts of New. Tor province, 
where the white cedar does not grow, the peo- 
ple, however, have their houſes roofed with 
cedar ſhingles, which they get from; other parts. 


To that purpoſe great quantities of ſhingles are 


annually exported from Eggharbour. and other 
parts of New Ter/ſy, to the town of New York, 
frogs WREnke they are c diſtributed throughout the 

42-3 province. 
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province. A quantity of white cedar wood is 
ikewiſe exported every year to the Weſt Indies, 
for ſhingles; pipe-ſtaves, &c, Thus the inhabi- 
tants are very buſy here, not only to leſſen the 
number of theſe trees, but even to extirpate 
them entirely; They are here (and in many 
other places) in regard to wood, bent only upon 
their own preſent advantage; utterly regardleſs of 
poſterity. By this means many cedar ſwamps 
are already quite deſtitute of cedars, having only 
young ſhoots left; and I plainly obſerved, by 
counting the citcles round the ſtem; that they 
do not grow up very quickly, but require a great 
deal of time before they can be cut for timber. 
It is well known that a tree gets only one circle 
every year; a ſtem; eighteen inches in diameter 
had one hundred and eight circles round the 
thicker end: another, feventeeri inches in dia- 
meter; had a hundred and ſixteen; and another, 
two feet in diameter, had one hundred and 
forty-two circles upon it; Thus near eighty 
years growth is required, before a white cedar 
raiſed from ſeed can be uſed for timber: Amon 
the advantages which the white cedar ſhingles 
have over others, the people teekon their light- 
nels. But this good and uſeful.quality may in 
future times turn out very diſadvantageous to 
Philadelphia, and other places where the houſes 
are roofed with cedar ſhingles: for as the roofs. 
made of theſe ſhingles are: very light, and bear 
but a trifling weight on the walls, ſo the people 
have made the walls but very thin. I meaſured 
the thickneſs of the walls of ſeveral houſes here, 
of three ſtories high (cellar and garret not inelud- 
Fe D 2 ed), 
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ed), and found moſt of them nine inches and a 
half, and ſome ten inches thick ; therefore fk Is 
by no. means ſurpriſing, that violetit hurricanes 
ſometimes make the brick gable- ends to vibrate 
apparently, eſpecially on ſuch houſes as have a 
very open fituation. And fince the cedar trees 
will ſoon be wanting in this country, and the 
preſent roofs when rotten muſt be ſupplied with 
heavier ones, of tiles, or of other wood, it is 
more than probable, that the thin walls will not 
be able to bear ſuch an additional weight, and 
will either break, or require to be ſupported by 
props: or elſe the whole houſe muſt be pulled 
down and rebuilt with thicker walls. This ob- 
ſervation has already been made by others Some 
of the people here make uſe of the chips of white 
cedar inſtead of tea, aſſuring me that they pre- 
ferred it in regard to its wholeſomeneſs to all 
foreign tea. All the inhabitants here were of 
opinion, that the water in the cedar ſwamps is 
wholeſomer. than any other drink; it creates * 
great appetite, which they endeavoured to prove 
by ſeveral examples. They aſcribed this quality 
to the water itlelf, which i is filled with the rofin 
of. the trees, and to the exhalations' which chme 
from the trees, and can eaſily be ſmelled;®'*Fhe 
people likewiſe thought that the yellowiſh*colovr 
of the water, which ſtands between the cedat : 
trees, was owing to the roſin, which comes got 
of the roots of theſe trees. They ke wiſe all 
agreed, that this Water is always very cold in the 
hotteſt: ſeaſon, Whieh may be pany owing: to 
the continual ſhade it is in. I knew {veral 
Pee! GRE were reſolved to go to theſe cedar 
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ſwamps, and uſe the waters for the recovery of 
their appetite, Mr. Bartram planted a white 
cedar in a dry ſoil, but it could not ſucceed 
there: he then put it into a ſwampy ground, 
where it got as it were new life, and came on 
very well; and though it was not taller than a 
man, yet it was full of cones. Another thing 
is very remarkable, with regard to the propa- 
gation of this tree: Mr. Bartram cut its 
branches in ſpring two years ſucceſſively, and put 
them into the ſwampy ſoil, where they ſtruck 
roots, and ſucceeded very well. I have feen 
them myſelf, WM ; 

Tue red Juniper-tree is another tree which 
I have mentioned very frequently in the courſe 
of my account. The Swedes have given it the 
name of red Juniper, becauſe the wood is very 
red and fine within. The Engliſb call it red 
Cedar, and the French Cedre rouge. However, 
the Swediſh name is the moſt praper, as the 
tree belongs to the Junipers . At its, firſt 
growth it has a deal of ſimilarity to the Swe- 
diſh 77 +, but after it is grown up it gets 
quite different leaves. The berry. exactly re- 
ſembles that of the Swedyſb Juniper, in regard 
to its colour and ſhape ; however, they are not 
ſo big, though the red Cedar grows very tall, 
At Raccoon - theſe. trees ſtood fingle, and were 
not very tall, But at other places I have ſeen. 
them ſtanding together in cluſters; they like the 
ſame ground as the common Sed » Funiper, 
eſpecially on the riſing banks of rivers, and on 
Funiperus Virginiana. Lin. Spec. pl. p. 11 
+4 Fn — Linn. Sys 4 + 7775 | N 
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other riſing grounds, in a dry, and frequently 
in a poor ſoil. I have ſeen them growing in 
abundance, as thick and tall as the talleſt fir- 
trees, on poor dry and ſandy beaths. Towards 
Canada, or in the moſt northerly places, where 
I have ſeen them, they vol chooſe the 
ſteep ſides of the mountains, 410 there. they 
grow promiſcuouſly with the common Juniper, 
The moſt northerly places where I have found 
them wild in the woods, is in Canada, eighteen 
French miles to the ſouthward of the Fort Saint 
Jean, or St. John, in about 44 35 North 
Latitude. I have likewiſe ſeen it rowing very 
well in a garden, on the iſland of Magdalene *, 
belonging to the then governor of Montreal, 
Monſieur le Baron de Longueil. But it had been 
got at more ſoutherly places, and was tranſplant- 
ed here, Of all the woods in this country, 
this is without exception the moſt durable, and 
withſtands putrefaction longer than any other; 
it is therefore employed in all ſuch caſes where 
it is moſt liable to rot, eſpecially for all kinds of 
poſts which are to be put into the ground. Some 
people ſay, that if an iron be put into the ground 
along with a pole of cedar, the iron would be 
halfcorroded by ruſt in the ſame time that the wood 
would be rotten. In many places both the fences, 
and the poſts belonging to them, are made of red 
cedar. © The beſt canoes, conſiſting of a ſingle 
piece of wood, are made of red cedar ; for they 
laſt longer than any others, and are very light. 
In New York 1 have ſeen pretty large yachts. 
built of red cedar. Several' yachts which 1 


* An iſland in the river St, ö — cloſe by the town of 
Montreal in Canada. 
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from New York to Albany, up the river Hudſon, 


are built in a different manner, as I have men- 
tioned in the firſt volume *. In Philadelphia 
they cannot make any yachts or other boats of 
red cedar, becauſe the quantity and the ſize of 
the trees will not allow of it. For the ſame 
reaſon they do not roof their houſes with red 
cedar ſhingles; but in ſuch places where it is 
plentifal, it makes excellent good roofs. The 
heart of this cedar is of a fine red colour, and 
whatever is made of it looks very fine, and has 
a very agreeable and wholeſome ſmell. But the 
colour fades by degrees, or elſe the wood would 
be exceedingly proper for cabinet work. I ſaw 
a parlour in the country ſeat of Mr. Norris, one 
of the Members of the Penhylvanian Houſe of 
Aſſembly, wainſcotted many years ago with 
boards of red cedar. Mr. Norris aſſured me 
that the cedar looked exceedingly well in the be- 
ginning, but it was quite faded when I ſaw it, 
and the boards looked very ſhabby, eſpecially 
the boards -near the window had entirely loſt 
their colour; ſo that Mr. Norris had been 
obliged to put mahogany in their ſtead: how- 
ever, „I was told, that the wood will keep its 
colour if a thin varniſh is put upon it whilſt it is 
freſh, and juſt after it has been planed, and if 
care is taken that the wood is not afterwards 
rubbed, or hurt. At leaſt it makes the wood 
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Since it has a very pleaſant ſmell when freſh, 

ſome people put the ſhavings and chips of it 
among their linen to ſecure it againſt- being 
worm-eaten. Some likewiſe get bureaus, &c, 
made of red cedar, with the ſame view. But 
it is only uſeful for this purpoſe as long as it is 
freſh, for it loſes its ſmell after ſome time, and 
is then no longer good for keeping off inſects. 

It is ſometimes ſent to England, as timber, and 
ſells very well. In many places round Philadel- 
phia, in the ſeats of the gentty, there was com- 
monly an avenue, with a row of theſe trees 
planted on both ſides, leading from the high 
road to the houſe. The lower branches were 
cut, and only a fine crown left. In winter, 
when moſt other trees have loſt their leaves, 
this looks very fine, This tree has likewiſe a 
very ſlow growth; for a ſtem, thirteen inches and 
2 quarter indiameter, had one hundred and eigh- 
ty-eight rings, or annual circles; and another, 
cighteen inches in diameter, had at leaſt two 
bundred and fifty, for a great number of the 
rings were ſo fine that they could not be count- 
ed. This tree is propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Juniper- tree is in Sweden, 
viz, chiefly by birds, which eat the berries and 
emit the ſeeds entire. 

In the evening I returned to Raccoon. 

May 6th, Tux Mulberry-trees Morus 
rubra about this time began to bloſſom, but 
their leaves were yet very ſmall, The people 
divided them into male and female trees or 
flowers; and ſaid that thoſe which never bore any 
fruit were males, and thoſe which did, females. 

SMILAX 
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SMILAX /aurifeha was ſuperabundant in all 
the ſwamps near this place. Its leaves were 
now beginning to come out, for it ſheds them 
all every winter; it climbs up along trees and 
ſhrubs, and runs acroſs from one tree or buſh to 
another: by this means it ſhuts up the paſſage 
between the trees, faſtening itſelf every where 
with its cirrhi or tendrils, and even on people, 
ſo it is with the utmoſt difficulty one mult force 
a paſſage in the ſwarnps and woods, where it is 
plentiful; the ſtalk towards the bottom is full 
of long ſpines, which are as ſtong as the ſpines 
of a roſe-huſh, and catch hold of the clothes, 
and tear them: this troubleſome plant may 
ſometimes bring you into imminent danger, 
when botanizing or going into the woods, for, 
not to mention that the cloaths muſt be abſo- 
lutely ruined by its numberleſs ſpines, it occa- 
ſions a deep ſhade in the woods, by crofling 
from tree. to tree ſo often; this forces you to 
ſtoop, and even to creep on all fours through the 
little paſſages which are left cloſe to the ground, 
and then you cannot be careful enough to pre- 
vent a ſnake (of which there are numbers here) 
from darting into your face. The ſtalk of the 
plant has the fame colour as the young roſe- 
buſhes. It is quite green and ſmooth between 
the ſpines ; ſo that a ſtranger would take it to 
be a kind of thorn-buſh, in winter, when it is 
deſtitute of leaves. . 

May 8th. Tus trees hereabouts were now 
ſtocked with innumerable Caterpulars; one 
kind eſpecially was obſervable, which is worſe 
than all the others. They immediately formed 

488 great 
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great white webs, "Ber Ween: the 1155 8 55 tha 
trees, ſo that they. Were f percepti le, 2 8 at a 

diſtance; in each f the He webs were folnds 
of Caterpillart, w ich "ip t out of them after>, 
wards, and ſpread 30 9 © 0955 he or app 1 ft 
They conſumed the eaves, and; often . left not 
one on 2 whole 5 Ts tolc , that ſome 
years ago they did ſo much dainage, that the 
2pple-trees and peach: "trees Hardly, hor any. 
fruit at all; becauſe they had e on ſumed ee 211 the 
leaves, and expoſed the naked trees to. the ind 
tenſe heat of the ſun, by which means ſeveral 
of the trees died, The people took 91 f 
ing method of killiog't theſe . 75 They, 
fixed ſome ſtraw or flax « on 2 pol "If {ct t on fire, 
and held it under the web or neſts ; 5 Which 
a part was burnt, and ; a part fell to ib ground. ; 
However, numbers öf the Caterpillars crept... 
up the trees again, v which could dee pre- 
vented, if they had be en trod 0 pon, or killed 
any other way. I Tealtelt Mick ae to. ueh Nee 
where they cre 7. on As round Os 0 0 
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theſe webs, though whole fli is t irds 
had their neſts TN. de fe My lh | 
May 18th. 1400 it Was * er 
late in \ May, yet the highs . Ts RY 
About an hqur after = E it as 91 1 
that it was impo MES 7 48 F. 1 
the type was 2 5 la 155 PE ten N A 1 iy: 
on a clear night, the dark Was f Oc increaſed, EA 
that it looked like ha f the dar eſt. ſtar light. 
nights in autumn, in Sweden. It likewile 
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feemed to me, that though the nights were clear, 
yet the ſtars did not give fo great a light as they 
do in Sweden. And as, about this time, the 
nights are commonly dark, and the ſky covered 
with clouds; I could compare them only to 
dark and cloudy Swediſb winter nights. It was 
thereſore, at this time of the year, very difficult 
to travel in ſuch cloudy nights ; for neither man 
nor horſe could find their way. The nights, in 

eneral, ſeem very diſagreeable to me, in com- 
pariſon to the light and glorious ſummer nights 
of Sweden. Ignorance ſometimes makes us 
thiok ſlightly of our country. If other countries 
have their advantages, Sweden is not deſtitute of 
matter to boaſt of on this head: it likewiſe has 
its peculiar advantages; and upon weighing the 
advantages and inconveniencies of different 
places, Sweden will be found to be not inferior 
to any of them, 

I wiLL briefly mention in what points I think 
Sweden is preferable to this part of America; 
and why I prefer Old Sweden to New Sweden. 

PHE nights are very dark here all the ſummer 
and in winter, they are quite as dark, if not 
darker, than the winter nights in Sueden; for 
here is np kind of Aurora Borealis, and the ſtars ' 
give a very faint light. It is very remarkable if 
an Aurora Borealit appears once or twice a 
year. The winters here bring no ſnow, to 
make the nights clear, and to make travelling 
more ſafe and eaſy. The cold is, however, 
frequently, as intenſe as in Old Sueden. The 
ſnow which falls lies only a few days, and al- 
ways goes off with a great deal of wet. The 

| 5 Raltle- 
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Rattle. ſuster, Horned: In r red. bellies, green, 
and.other poiſonous;. nakes, againſt whole bits 
there is frequently | no. remedy, are in. great 
plenty here. To "theſe 1 muſt. add the wood- 
lice, "rich Which the foreſts. are, ſo peſtered, 
that it is cee 1, paſs through a buſh with- 
out. having a . whole atmy of them. on your 
cloaths, or to fit: down, though;the e place be 
ever ſo pleaſant, . The weather is 10 18 5 
here, that when a day is mol F wely hot, 
the next is often ſenſibly cold. dus ligen 
change. often happens in one , NV d few 
people can ſuffer theſe changes, ft, im- 
pairing their health. The heat in ſummer, is 
exceſhve, and . the cold in winter often, very 
piercing, but ma be guarded againſt. But 
when the great heat endures long, there is 
hardly any remedy for it. It has frequently 
hap pened, that people who walked into the 
Gels, dropped down. dead, on account of the 
| Wee oft the heat. Several diſtempers prevail 
here; and they incteaſe every year, Nobody i is 
left, Phattacked: by the rtenmpiſting. feves, and 
man people are for ed to ſuffer it every year, 
toggle With other « iſcaſes. P caſe. cannot be 
fowh, 715 account of the inſeQs Fea Fe conſume. 
them#*. There axe gin the, grains of rye, 
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dows is like wiſe conſu by a kind of worms, 
and other ſpecies cauſe t] e plumbs'to drop, be- 
fore the) 7270 Half 15 „The. oak here affords 


not near ſo god er as the European oak. 
The houſes 2 of ang 178 tion. The mea- 
dows ate poor, an- what ; aſs they have, is bad. 
The pale for Lntiſe dle oreſts conſiſts of 
ſuch' pere c ye they do not like, -and which. they 
are com) Pelle to cat by nes ty ; for it is dif- 
ficult to 7 a fingle Bite in great foreſts, where 
the trees ſy nd far aſunder, notwithſtanding the 
ſoil is excel] ot. For this reaſon, the cattle are 
forced, during almoſt the whole winter and part 
of the ſuinitner, to live upon the young ſhoots and 
branches" of trees, which ſometimes have no 
leaves? therefore, the Tows. give very little 
milk, and degreaſe in ſize every generation. 
The houſes are extremely Unit for winter habi- 
tations. Hautricanes are frequent, which over= 
throw trees, carry away "roofs 40d ſometimes 
houſes, and do a great el of amage. Some 
of theſe” 2 8 bene ele 1 e remedied by 


art; Büt others” will elth of no altera- 
tion, © 6? hey "woe ate 


75 | trouble. 
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fields, Which Pad 87 Wo for many. cen- 
turies together, and which gonſequently had a 


very 
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very fine ſoil, they uſe it as ſuch, as long as it 
will bear any corn; and when it ceaſes to beaf 
any, they turn it into paſtures for the cattle, 
and take new corfi-helds ih another place, 
where a fine foil can be met with, and where it 
has never been made uſe of for this purpoſe. 
This kind of agriculture will do for ſome time 
but it will afterwards have bad conſequences, as 
every one inay clearly ſee. A few of the inha- 
bitants, however, treated their fields a little 
better: the Engliſß in general have carried 
agriculture to a higher degree of perfection than 
any other nation. But the depth and riches of 
the foil, which thoſe found here who came 
over from England, (as they were preparing 
land for ploughing which had been covered 
with woods from times immemorial) miſled 
them, and made them careleſs huſbandmen. 
It is well known, that the Indians lived in this 
country for ſeveral centuries before the Euro- 
peant came into it; but it is likewiſe known, 
that they lived chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, 
and had hardly any fields. They planted indie; 
and ſome ſpecies of beans and gourds; and at, 
the ſame time it is certain, that a plantation of 
ſuch vegetables as ſerve an Indian family during 
one year, take up no more ground than a farmer 
io our'country takes to plant cabbage for his fa- 
mily upon; at leaſt, a farmer's cabbage and 
turnip gröund, taken together, is always as 
extenſive, if not more ſo, than the corn-fields 
and kitchen- gardens of an Lachlan family. 
Therefore, the Indians could hardly ſubſiſt for 
one month upon the produce of their inn n 
an 
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and fields. Commonly, the. little villages of 
Indians ate about twelye or eighteen miles diſ- 
tant from each other, "From hence one may 
judge, how little“ ground v was formerly employed 
for corn fields; 15 the reſt, Was ovrgrown with 
thick 'and tall trees. And hough h they. cleared 
(as is yet Real be . ground, as 5 view as the old 
one had quite” oft its era; by yet. ſuch” little 
pieces us they made uſe öf were, ver incopſider- 
able, Whend compared to the vaſt Weite which 
remained? Tus the up per is ſoil increaſed 
conſiderably," for OWL tos erz, and the 
Europt##s eoaiog to e 'A rich and 
fine foil be fate them, Ping a as looſe between the 
trees as the beſt bed in a garden... | "They had no- 
—_ ro d Hut to cut down the 1 0 put it 
in bea „Hand to clear the de ad leay es. 382 
They® cbiffdo chen immediat #. 28 
ploughing, Which in dork, AY ground &.18 _ 
eaſy; add having ſown their. ae 1 OY y. got a 
moſt plentifur Harveſt- I his Rl od of 
gettih 3 *rop has 'ſp cited 7 55 and 
other Europ-an e 40 nd e en to 
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can learn nothing in a great tract of land, 
neither of the Engliſh, nor of the Steder, Ger 
mans,” Dutch,” Phy. Trench 3 Exc} t that, from 
their groſs miſtakes. nd careleſſneſs for futurity, | 
one finds opportunities ever day of making all 

ſorts of obfervations,! and WA growing Wiſe at the 

expehice of other people: | In a word, the corn- 
fields, the meadows, the foreſts,” the "Urtle, &c. 
are treated with great careleſſneſs" b the inha- 
bitants. We can hardly be Ree aviſh of our 


woods in Sweden and Finland than they are 


here: their eyes are fixed upon the reſent ain, 
and they are blind to FATS. Evely 


cattle are hartaſſed by Nod TE 1 
tion decreaſes in goodneſs and ſize, 957 1 
kept ſhort of food, as I have before mentioned. 
On my travels in this country I obſerved ſeveral 
plants, which the horſes and cows preferred to 
all others, They were wild in this country, 


and likewife g rew well on the drieſt 175 5 
Bir th | where no other plants would ſucce 


DET did not know how to turn 
1 05 who eir 5 Nie owing to the little ac- 


this ITE YL. 2 © 


coun made of Natural ! liſtory, the it ſcience 
being here (as in other parts of t 8 world 


looked Vim as 2 mere trifle, and 9 5 ime o 
fools. Tam certain and my ths 10 found ed 


upon experie at by m an of + plants, 


pon eX perience,, 
1 | hk ſpace of aft wy years, Have 4 le to 
türn the pooreſt 880% Which would Hardly 


% 55174 
75 5 o the 1 chelt and mo 


afford food of a 


fertile meado\ e reat "cls 'of cattle 
have found Wa e 00d, and are grown 


fat upon. 'I own, that theſe ulefül plants were 
not 


— 
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not to be found on the grounds bf every planter ; 
but with a ſmall ſhare of natural knowledge, a 

man would eafily collect them in the places 
where they were to be got. I was aſtoniſhed, 
when I heard the country people complaining 
of the badneſs of the paſtures; but I likewiſe 
perceived their negligence, and often ſaw excel- 
lent plants growing on their own grounds, which 
only required a little more attention and affiſt- 
ance from their unexperienced owners. I found 
every where the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator; but too ſeldom ſaw any acknowledg- 
ment, or adequate eſtimation of it, among men. 


0 fortunate: nimium ſua fi bona norint 
Agricolas ! VISO. Georgic. 


I nave been led to theſe reflections, which 
may perhaps ſeem foreign to my purpoſe, by 
the bad and neglected ſtate of agriculture in 
every part of this continent. I likewiſe intend- 
ed to ſhew the reaſon why this journal is ſo 
thinly ſtocked with ceconomical advantages in 
the ſeveral branches of huſbandry. I do not 
however deny, that I have ſometimes found one 
or two {ſkilful N RTs but hey were very 
ſcarce. ' 

Binps of prey which purſue the poultry are 
found in abundance here, and if poſfible mote 
plentiful: than in Sweden. They enjoy great 
liberty here, as there” are ſtill great foreſts in 
many places, from whence they can come un- 
awares upon chickens and ducks. To the birds 
of prey it is quite indifferent whether the woods 
conſiſt of good or bad trees, provided they are 
in ſhade.” At night the owls, n are very 
II. E Suan 
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numerous, endanger the ſafety of the tame 
fowls. They live chiefly in, marſhes, give a 
diſagreeable ſhriek at, night, add attack the 
chickens, which commonly rooſt at night in the 
apple-itees, peach- trees, and cherry. trees, in 

the gatden. But ſince they are very gr cir in 


Stoeden and F land, it. may. be of ue fat ex- 
poſing, the birds. of. prey, more than they- are 
now, and for depriving them of the opportunities 
of doing miſchief with ſo much caſ.. 
HE thick foreſts of America contain num- 
bers of ſtags ; they do not ſeem to be: adiffererit 
ſpecies from the Eurapean ſtags⸗ An Engliſb 
man. was poſſeſſed. of a tame hind. It is obſerv- 
able that though. theſe creatures are very ſhy 
when wild in, 11 85 woods and cedat ſwamps; 
which are very much frequented by them, yet 
they can be tamed to ſuch a degrer, if taken 
young, that they will come of theit᷑ own accord 
to ſeck for food: This, hind wag caught when 
it was but very little; the colour of the whole 
body Was a 705 reddiſh,; broun, the belly and 
the un nder ſide of the tail excaptedq, which were 
White the ears were grey; the bead, towards 
the neut, was very) narrow, hut) upon the 
hole the creature looked: very fing The hair 
lay. 1855 together, and as quite ſhart ; the tail 
reac 5 almoſt. to the bend of; the; knee, near 
whi n the iafide: of each! hind- foot, Was a 
knob Orr 9. „The poſſeſſar of thaubind faid, 
that he had tamed) ſeveral ſtags. 4 catching 
them whilſt they were very young. It was 
now big with young ones. It — a little 
bell hung about its neck, that by walking 


in 
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the woods; the people might know i it to be tame, 
and take care not to ſhoot it. It was at liberty 

to go where it pleaſed, and t 4 8 it 0 
would have been a pretty har tale, as it could 
leap over the hi; belt WIT Sometimes i it 
858 far into the woods, and frequently ſtaid away 
a night or two, but ire wart” returned home 
like other cattle.” When it went into the woods, 
it was often accompanied by wild ags, and 
decoyed them even into the very houſes, elpe- 
cially in' rutting time, giving its, maſter nume- 
rous opportunities of ſhooting the wild ſtags, 
almoſt at his door. Its ſcent was excellent, and 
when it was turned towards the Min I, org 


A. 


with corn as 775 but in ſummer i 10 0 
out into the woods and meadows, ſecking its 
own food, eating both graſs and other plagte; 1 
it was now kept? in/a'meadow ; it did. chiefl 

eat clover, the leaves of biccory, of the Audro- 
meda paniculata, and the Geranium mdculatum. | 
It was likewife'Gontented” with the leave Kok the, 
common plantane of Plant  grafſes, ie d. 
veral other plants. The p- Nor of thi bin | 
ſold ſtags td people in Pia. bo, ent. 
them as Curioſities to other places. He, got 
twenty-five, thirty, and cep ch 8 a- 
piece for them In the long and ſevere Winter, 
which commenced bere vpon the tenth, of 
December, 1740, and continued to the thir- 
E 2 teenth 
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chiefly pighes up the, country, where the ſnow 
was deeper. Nobody could determine whether 
their, death, was, the conſequence of the great 
quantity and depth of fnow,, which hindered 
their getting out, or whether the froſt had been 
too ſevere, and of too long duration, or whe- 
ther they were ſhort of food. be old, people 
likewiſe relate, that vaſt numbers. of, ſtags came 
down, in the year 1705, when \ there, was a 
heavy, fall of ſnow, near a yard deep. and that 
they were afterwards found dead in the woods, 
in great numbers, becauſe the ſnow. was deeper 
than they, could paſs through. Numbers of 
Birds were likewiſe found dead at that time. 
In that ſame winter, a ftag came to Matſong 
into the ſtables, and eat bay together with the 
cattle. It was fo pinched by hunger, that it grew 
tame immediately, and did not run away 1 55 
People. It afterwards continued in the houſe, 
as another tame creature. _ All aged perſons 
aſſerted, that formerly this 1 7 7 abounded 
more with ſtags than it does at prefent, It was 
Formerly. not uncommon to ſee thirt: * or forty 
of them in a flock together. The wh hc of their 
_ decreaſe is chiefly, owing to the increafe of po- 
Pulation, the deſtruction of the woods, and the 
number of people who kill and frighten the ſtags 
at preſent. However, high up in the country, in 
great foreſts and defarts, there are yet great 
numbers of them. Among their enemies is the 
£ynx of this country, Which! is the ſame with 

the 
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the Swediſh one &. They climb up the trees, 
and when the ſtags paſs by, they dart down 
upon him,” get faſt hold, bite, and ſuck the 
blood, and never give over till they have killed it. 
I faw ſeveral holes in the ground, both on 
hills and ti fields, and fanlo cw grounds; they 
were round, and commonly about an inch wide; 
they went almoöſt perpendicularly into the eurth, 
and were made by dung-beetles, or by great 
worms, which are made uſe of for angling. The 
dung beetles Had dug very deep into the ground, 
thro* hotſe⸗ dung, tho” it lay on the- hardeſt 
road, ſo that à great heap of earth lay near it. 
Theſe hoſes were afterwards occupied by other 
inſects, eſpecially graſshoppers,  /Gry/l;/' and 
Cicade ; for by digging theſe holes up, I'com- 
monly found ons or more young ones of theſe 
inſets, which had not yet got their perfect ſize. 
May 10 /. THis morning 'I left Racaon, a 
a pariſh in the country called Netw Sweden,” and 
which is yet ct: 1efly inhabited by toes in 
in order td proceed in my travels to the With. 
I firſt 'tntehde ff, to ſet out with the begitling of 
4 pril, bat fol fe verat reaſons” this Was not ad- 
ile ble. No leaves were come out at that time, 
and e jig" flowers appeared. "Tait Hibr 


know wh: rs orew herein ting; Tot'the 
10831 211 we 928 0 in {pri aP riod 3 


* Wargls 7 bab. Baar Uni! he Sella Hen don 8 
227 the ITY the noon ne ee e te & 
tio, Or Ca | 6 e che lame, cairn 
call the rnd? We + BO and ſe res ee 90210 inner 
is the biggeRt;/ Uf A beni rell, mixech with grey aud white, 
on its back, and white towards the belly, with brow nim ots; 


the latter is e.. and Has a gat Wa Wen Þ 1 more "white, and 
with more Tots. F þ 


od E 3 RN! au- 
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autumnal plants are diffetent from the vernal 
ones. The Swedes. bad this winter told me the 
cconomical and medical uſes of many plants, 
to which they gave names unknown to me; 
they could not then ſhew me thoſe plants on 
account of the ſeaſon, and by their deficient and 
erroneous: deſcriptions, T" gh bit able to gueſs 
What plants they meant. oing away fo 
exily's the beginning . of a2, 1 would have 
remained in uncertainty in re ar to, theſe 
things. Tt was therefore fit, a I ſhould 
ſpend a part of the ſpring at Ratioon, eſpecially 
as J ha&-ſtill time chough left for "wy, tour to 
the North, _— 

O the road we ſaw : a Black Suche which v we 
killed, and found juſt five feet Jong. : Cateſty 
has deſcribed it id; its qualities, and ao drawn 
it“. The full-grown Black Snakes are com- 
monly about five feet long, but very ſlender; 
the thickeſt I ever faw was in the broadeſt part 
hardly three inches thick; the back is black, 
ſhining, and ſmooth ; the chin hite and 
mere: of the belly whitiſh turning into blue, 
ſhiniflg:* and very ſmooth; 1 y cog there are 
ſome varieties of this ſnake, e Which, was 
nineteen inches long, had an a and eighty- 
ſix ſcales on the belly, / Scuta cen Re 


niſety<two "Half. ates” on the .tail ,{Squame 
3 which. I found to be true, by a 
repeated counting of the ſcales. Another, which 


was ſeventeen inches and a half in length, 


had'a hundred ne, bo, ae ORs. on the. 


* Argais niger, See Can, 4 Nat Hitt, of Card ii. t. 48. 
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belly, and on! fixty- dor half ſcales 0 on the tail; ; 
Wis 1 175 „ i ei m elf of, by counting 
the ſcales over. a ain. t is poſſible that, the 
end of this Taft ae s tail was cut off, and the 
wound. healed up, again F. flgigol eon: 
Tur 'cou antry aboun nds with, Black nal akes.. 
They LO. Cave off hat 5 7 gut in, 
ſpring iy and | often. ppear very cry, if ware. 
weather Happens; Wo if it grow $ cold. gain. 
after that, 90 65 Fate ite frozen, and lie fi and 
570 Fa on. the i ice; whep, 9 en 


1441 N 


are to be 15 Feet. of hy it moves ſo qui 72 
that a dog c can hardly catch it. It is there ore, 
almoſt impoſſible for a man to eſcape, i it if pur; 


ſued; but 5. J its bite j is either, poilangus, 
nor any, Way. Jan; \gerous 3 many Pepple, ave. been 


+ It 147 Peel Fg by repea Nette c 59 127 We the 10 preite 

character e B. Lise, 8. for * he diſünction of the 

ſpecies of ſnakes, iake rom. their Scutis abHo mihi 70 caudal as 
cal 


or their Sguam „ varies greatly in es e ſam 

ſpecies, 6 Ur ſten 5 antes, of 4 1 Wen! * or Sell 
the whole ure path the T ee ebase 
ſpecies; care © ieh to ee * ſnalze may aff 


rc 


af $a Eg Eonkcs 1 ot, ot IS eddie et SAKE Se Cs Rs 


by any Accident f 1 enn. .d i 
a; which caſe,(iit Ke ible hehe def tis d e F iy Fr 
charaGter_is no Te y-be wiſhed hut 
neither are 1 be h 8 pay 88e * . pes, &c. quite 


conſtant; and ſo it is better to make uſe of an imperfect character, 
than none at all. Time, ahd greater acquaintance wich this claſs 
of animals may perhaps clear up their natural characters. F. 


E 4 bit 


* 


| Set I ſhall mention two eiteumſtances, 
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bit by it in the woods; and have ſcarce felt any 
imp ined venienee than if theyhad been wound- 
Va knife; the wounded place only remains 

pak ul for ſome time. The Black Snakes ſel- 
dom do any harm, except in ſpring, when they 
Expt at whiel time, if diſturbed; they will 
& "the perſon that diſturbs them. -1 am 
q#aititef with ſycral people, who have on 
ech usted ruß ſo hard as to be quite out 
of breath, in endeavouring to eſcape" the ſnake, 
which moved with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow al. 
ter them. If a perſon thus purſued can muſter 
up courage enough to oppoſe the ſnake with a 
Rick"or any thing elſe, when it is either paſſed 
by him, or when he ſteps aſide to avoid it, it will 
turn back again, and ſeek a refuge in its ſwift- 
neſt. I have been affured by ſeveral; that when 
it overtakes a perſon, who has tried to eſcape it, 
and who has not courage enough to oppoſe it, 
it winds round his feet, ſo as to make him fall 
dn z it then bites him ſeveral times in the leg, 
of) whatever part it can get hold of, and goes off 


hieh confirin What I have ſaid! During my 
d New York, Dt Calden told me, that in 
the ſpring, 1748, he had ſevetal workmen at 
ibn Feat, and among them one lately ar- 
rived from Europe, who of courſe knew very 
liktle of the Aualities“ of the Black Snake. The 
orher wWörkmell frei gag cat Black Snake copu- 
2 — ag with its female, Ae g new comet 
auch Eil kr epntdh he inte nud to do with 

a Aas ſtick. Bat on approaching the place 
where the ſnakes lay, they perceived him, and 
-qhe 
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the male inigreat wrath, leaves his pleaſure, to 
purſue, the fellow with, amazing, ſwiftneſs; he 
little expected ſuch ae in the ſnake, and 
flinging away his ſtick, began to run as faſt as 
he was able. -4; Te .ſnake.purſued him, overtook 
him, and twiſting ſevetal times, round, his, feet, 
threw him downs and. frightened him gjmogſt 
out of his ſenſes; he could not get ridigf the 
ſnake, till he took a 8 and cut it through 
in two or three places. Ihe other workmen 
were rejoiced at this ſight, and laogheꝗ at 
it, without offering to help their companion. 
Many people at Albany told me of an accident 
which happened to a young lady, who went ont 
of town), in, ſummer, together with many, other 
girls, attended by ber negro. She ſat down 
in the wood, in a place where the others where 
running about, and before ſhe was awate, a 
Black ng being diſturbed; in its amours, ran 
under her petticoats, and twiſted round het waiſt 
ſo that ſhe, fell backwards in a ſwoon occaſioned 
by her ꝗtight, or by the compreſſion which the 
ſnake cauſed. The negro came upſto her, and 
ſuſpecting that a Black Snake might have hurt 
her, on making uſe off a remedy to hrigg;his 
lady to herſelf again, he lifted up herjcloaths, 
and really found the ſnake wound: about ber 
body as cloſe as poſſible ; che negro was got able 
to teat it aways and therefore cut it apdithe 
girl came to herſelf again hut ſhe conceived fo 
great an ayetſion g to the negra, that ſhe eguld 
not bear the fight of him afterwards, and died | 
of a conſumptian. At other times of the year 
this ſnake, is more apt to run away, than to at- 
tack . * 1 have heard it aſſerted 
| frequently, 


. 


frequently} chut even in ſummer when its time 
of copyldtion 18 paſt; it putſues people, eſpecially 
nenen 5bif it 2005 that they ate afraid and run 
fen her.” Several people Thewifs aſſured me 
frons their own experience; that it may be pros 
voked te purſue-people; if they throw At it, Aud 
sees: eanndt well doubt of this, 


as have hewrd it faid by numbers of ereditable 


people but though'T wanted to try che experts 


ment l cbuld never ſucceed in (provoking them. 


Moſt of the people in this country aſcribed 
to this ſnake a power of faſeinating birds and 
ſquirrels, "as I bave deſeribed in ſevsfal parts of 


from each other, u erted the ſame thing 
aſſured me upon thee honour, that they have ſeen 
(atoſeveral times) theſe Black Snakes Tiſeipating 


ſquirtck and birds which ſat on the tops of trees, 
has ſoake lying at the foot of the tree with its 
erb Hed Upü dhe bird or ſquirfel, which fits 


above it;0ant utters/s doleful nbte; from which 


it 'is'eafy* to conetude' with certzinty that it is 
you cannot fee it. 
The bid Bf ifguirte ruf up and dewn along 


about to be faſcindted, theugh 


the ite continuing its plalntive ſong, and always 


comes nearer the ſnhake, whoſe eyes ate ae | 
ably fixed upon it. It ſhould ſeem as if theſe 


poor 


"Journal." When the make lies _ A tree, 
and bas fixed his eyes on à bird or ſquirrel 
above; it obliges them to come down, and to go 
ditectly into its mouth. I cannot account for 
this, for I never ſaw it done. However, I have 
a liſt of more than twenty perſons, among which 
are ſome" of the moſt creditable people, Who 
have all'vnanimouſly, though living OE 
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poor creatures endeavoured to eſcape the ſnake, 
by hopping ot running up the tree; but there 
appears * power which with-holds them: 
they are forced, downwards,; and each time that 
they turn, hack, they approseh hearer their 
enemy, till, they. are-at: laſh forced; 10 Jeap into 
its mouth, which: ſtands wide open for. that pur 
pole. . Numbers of ſquirrels and birds! are cn 
tinually., running and hopping fearleſs in the 
woods on the ground, Where the ſnakes ly ia 
wait for them, and can, eaſily, give theſe pdot 
creatures a mortal bite. Therefore it eme 
that this faſcination might be thus interpreted. 
that the creature has firſt got a mortal wound - 
from the ſnake, which is ſore ef her bite, and 
lies quiet, being, aſſured that the wounded crea» 
ture has heen poiſoned with the bite, or at leaſt 
feels pain from the violence of the bite, andithet 
it will at laſt be obliged to come down into its 
mouth. The plaintiye note is perhaps occa- 
ſioned by the acuteneſs of the pain which: tha 
wound gives the creature. But to this it may 
be objected, that the bite of tha Black Snake is 
not poiſonous ; it may further he ohjected. that. 
if the ſnake,gopld me nter enough to a hitd 
or ſquirrel to give it a mortal bite, it might as | 
caſily keep,hgld-of it, or, as iti ſometimes does 
with poultry, twiſt, round and ſtrangle or ui, 
it. But the, chief objection which lies againſt 
this interpratat ion, is the following -aceounts. - 
which I received from the malt ereditahlle peer 
ple, who have aſſured me of it. The ſquir- 
rel being upon» the poiat of tunning into the 
ſnake's mouth, the nenn 
ma: able 
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able to let it come that pitch, but killed the 
ſhake, and as ſoon as it had got a mortal blow, 
the ſquirrel or bird deſtined for deſttuction, 
flew away, and left off their moanful note, as if 
they had broke looſe from a net. Some ſay, that 
if ey only touched the ſhake, ſo às to draw off 
1ts br R104 from the ſquirrel, it went off quick- 
We not ſtopping til it had got to à great diſtance, 
hy do tile ſquirrels ot birds go away fo ſud- 
denſy, and why no fooner ? II they had been 
poifo ned of bitten by the ſhake before, ſo as not 
to be able to get from the tree, And to be forced 
to approach the ſnake always mort and more, 
they could however not get new ſtrength by 
the ſnake being either killed or diverted. There- 
fore, it ſeems that they are only enchanted, 
whilſt the ſnake has its eyes fixed on them. 
However, this looks odd and unaccountable, 
though many of the worthieſt and moſt reputa- 
ble p Nel Rae related it, and though it is ſo 
univ erl. ly believed here, that to doubt it would 
bes, EXP 00 one's ſelf to general laughter. 
A black ſnakes kill the ſmaller ſpecies of 
trop, and. eat them. If they get at eggs of 
pou try, or of other birds, they make holes in 
them, and ſuck the contents. "When the hens 
are ſittidg on the eggs, they creep into the neſt, 
A round the birds, ſtifle them, and ſuck the 
ep Mr, Bartram afſerted, that he had often 
| th t fake" creep, vp. into the 'talleſt trees, 
after bie eggs, dor young birds, always with 
the he we ee TIT deſcending. A Swede 
told m e, that a black ſnake had once got the head 
of one we his hens in its mouth, and was wound 
way ſeveral 
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ſeveral times round the body, when be came 
and killed the ſnake. The = was e e 
28 well 48 ever... D 1194 Ro 42 51. ho 

Tuls ſnake is, very greedy, of milk, and it is 
difficult to keep i it out, 1155 hep, it is 180 1 to 
go into a cellar where. 7210 0 It. een 
ſcen eating milk. out wha 1e Lage i chil- 
dren, wit pot biting them, though Py. ften 
gave It bloss with the | We e head, 
when it 1 was over-greedy. I never heard i it giſs- 
ing. It can, raiſe. more. than one half of its bo- 
dy from the ground, ji in order to look about her. 
It ſkins, SYS, year; and its {kin is ſaid to be a 
reme 2g3inſt the cramp, if Sanin f. worn 
about the body. in SEE YT | 

THE rye was now begioning, to fioper. 

I have ofte ten obſerved with, aſtoniſhment, on 

my trayels, the great difference between - 
plants and the foil, on the, two op wg Jags 
of brooks, | Sometimes A, eee 
ſtride over, has plants on, « WE. bank HR eh 
ſerens th from 10 7 9 the oppof ſite bank: 1 5 
ore, wh zen! ver J etoa reat r Or A r- 
ver, I exp Os to find au lants 1 1555 i nbf . 
with 1 Their. 1420 F 


the ſires rom diſtant parts. . 
wiſe. 5. of ften , erp on't 
a rivu 57 e 0 wk 5 00 theon ne, and 

fand Bat. a 


dry, b barrel * on. th S Ot fg 


reat r1y can | al 48 8 ; 
Thus 4 815 the great d di apt hel be Sift . 
vince of Penjytoania, . and. i w 9 
are only divided by the 975 5 aware, In 


FA the foil conſiſts of a mould mixed 
wit 


with ſand and clay, and is very rich and fertile: 
and in the woods which are higher in the coun- 
try, the ground is mountainous and ſtony. On 
the other hand, in 175 province of Nero Fenſey, 
mne ſort ie poor and dry,” and vor yery. fertile, 
Wm parts excepted.” You can, hardly. find a 
Rotte in New F2rfey, and much Tels mountains, 
In Penſylvania you fcarce ever fee a firxtree, and 
in New Ferſey are whole woods of it. 
| Tuls ever 17 at Philadelp/ita. 1 
May 22d. Tux locuſts began to, creep. out 

began to, Creep. out 


F 


of their holes in the ground Taff night, and con- 


% 


May 5th. Tur tulip-tree ¶ Tiriodendron 
tulpiferu was now in full bloſſom. . The 
flowers have a reſemblance to tulips, and look 
very fine, and though they have not a very 
ee eee is pleaſed 10 ſee 
revs ad tall as full-grown oaks, cavered with 
e , AR Fo HAT 

Ge the*Howers of tlie tulip- tree was an olive- 
coloured CHafer (Scarabets) without _ borns 
(Anriun d the ſuture and borders of his wing» 
thells CEHfHrie) were black; and his thighs brown. 
I cihnot with tettaipty fay whether they collect- 
ed the pollen of the flower, or whether they 
coupled. Later in ſummer, I ſaw the ſame kind 
of bettles make deep holes into the ripe mul- 
berries, either to eat them, or to lay their eggs 
in them. I likewife found them abundant in 

I the 
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the leaves of the e glauca, or dener 
tree. | ' (1 T 1 v 

Tux wobei were, now 458. on > th 
hills. 13 IA = 


May 268. p EY peculiar 0 o W called a 
Travat, or . lag, happened to-day... In the 
evening about ten o clock, when the ſky was 
quite clear, 4 thick, black cloud came ruſhing 
from the -Wath-weſt, with a wind. The air 
was 50 977 105 We could not feel any 
breeze. pproach of this claud was 

perceived pe he Rang ruſhing, noiſe in the 
. to the ſouth-weſt, ayd which encreaſed 
in proportion as the cloud came neatrer. As 
ſoon as it Was come up to us, it Was attended 
by a violet paſt of wind, which, in its oute 
threw down AY weaker encloſures, carried them 
a good wah along with it, and broke down! ſever. 
ral trees. Tt was then followed by a hard ſhower 
of rain, 'which-' put an. end to the ſtorm, and 
every thing was, 8 as before. Theſe trava- 
does are frequent in ſummer, and have the qua- 
lity of colin "the ; air. However, they often do. 
a deal of damage. 'They..; are Lis ans wal 
ed by thundet ad. 74 ning ; 5 Den, 25;/phey | 
72 paſſed | opt, "the thy is as cleas as. th was hen, 
orc, . 998 1 © balquo 
May 28th. er ah ls pr 1 has 
in full bloom, gc) Its gos have a very plesſant 
fragrancy, which refreſhes: the travellers in * 
| WOO 8, 


* 
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woods, eſpecially towards the evening. The 
flowers of the wild vine afterwatds ſa pplied the 
place of thoſe of the Magnolia, Several other 


flowers contribute' likewiſe towards perfuming 
the ambient air. mon JXIQUNRUA JESITY + 


Tax Kalnia ages was tow every where 
in flower. It'prows chiefſy on ſandy heaths, or 
on "er poor” n, which few) ther plants 


will agree wit it 1s common in Pen ania, 
bur'p Wemafſt I New Ferſey , and the'province 
of Neu Turk, it is ſcarce in eta le leaves 
ſtay the winter; the flowers area ien or na- 
ment to the Woods; they grow inn bonches like 
crowns, and are of a. fine lively pur; ple colour; 
at the bottom is a circle of 1 pa ple, and 
within it a greyiſh or whitiſh" Cofbur. The 
flowers grow as afoceſaid, in bunchies, round the 
extremity of the ftalk, and make it look like a 
decorated pyramid.” The Engliſh"st New York 
call this plant the Dwarf Laurel. Its qualities 
are the fame with thoſe of the Kala /atifoha 
viz; that it kills ſheep and othet leſſer animals, 
when they eat plentifully of it. y T 0 not know 
whether i is noxious” to the greater cattle. It 
is not of any KO uſe, 409 of ly | ferves re to at- 
tract the eye whilſt in flower. 
TRE Kalmia 2 alla ' Was Kb: ſe in full 
bloſſom at preſemt, It rivals the) receding one, 
in the beauty "of ds $c6l6ur; dog h they 
are conſpicuous i regard, 5 7 e tene and 
ſhape "of their Rr they 4 405 ways re- 
markable for' ſmell; Tuch as th Aal is; for 
they have little or no ſmell at all. 80 equally 
and juſtly does nature diſtribute her gifts 3 no 
I part. 
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part of the creation has. them , each has. its 
own, and none is abſolutely, Abe A ſhare of 
them. 

May zoth. Tur Mari rabies Brethren, who 
arrived in great numbers from Europe at New, 
York, in May, brought two converted ( eentgn- 
ders with them. The Moravian: w b re 
already ſettled. in America, immediately et 
ſome bf their brethten from Philadelpli 1 the 


new comers, in order to welcome them. 8 
theſe deputies, were two North American 
who had been converted to their e — 
likewiſe T7 South American Indians, fro Ti 
nam. Theſe three kinds of converted 43 
accordingly met at Nei York. 1 had n _ 
portunity of 1 . them; but all thoſe Who had 
ſeen them, and whom 1 conyerſed with, thought 
that they had plainly perceived a ſimilarity i in 
their features and ſhape, the Greenlanders being 
only ſomewhat ſmaller. _ PS concluded, fror 
hence, that all theſe three kinds of Ameri ans 
were the Wee of one IEC ſame * en⸗ 


dant of 90/5 or that luz were pethap E yet 
more nearl related, r their 7 ea 0 
to be ied aß pon, I. LAH eine 10 100-27 


Riet he vo 1275 now. ready pretty, com: 
mon, and, FnſRquEn! y Fino, vu bie A anl. 
YaMs are 4 1 ots 101888 ti | 


(15 hi 


vated in the by bytteſt Het 5 0 aries r cating 
as we do Bae ae empt- 


ed to lant them 755 Are 1 15 be 
from t e Het Tad 8 he efo they 
are AC 15 8 EAN as e ate 


them at Dr. Franklin's $ to-day. They are white, 
Vor. II. F and 
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and taſte like common potatoes, but not quite 
ſo agreeable; and I think it would not be worth 
while to plant them in Sweden, though they 
might bear the climate. The plant theſe roots 
belong to is the Diaſcoren alata, 

Tur inhabitants make plenty of cheeſe, They 
are not reckoned fo good as Engliſb dee 
however, ſome take them to be full as good 
when old; and ſo they ſeemed to me. A man 
from Boſton in Neie-England told me, that they 
made very good cheeſe there: but they take 
care to keep. the cattle from ſalt-water, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who live near the ſea=toalts; ſor it 
has been found, that the cheeſe will not become 
ſo good when the cows graze near ſalt-water, 
as it will when they have freſh Water. This, 
however, wants .nearer anne in my opi- 
nion. 

May 3 ſt. AnourT noon [ left Philadelphia, 
and went on board a ſmall yacht, which fails 
continually up and down upon the river Dela- 
ware, between Trenton and Pfnladelphia. We 
ſailed up the river with fair wind and weather. 
Sturgeons leaped often a fathom into the air. 
We ſaw them continuing: this exertiſe all day, 
till we came to Trenton. The banks on the 
Perfylvanian ſide wert low; and thoſe on the 
New Ferſey ſide ſteep and ſandy, but not very 
high. On both ſidas were ferceived: Foreſts of 
tall:trecs, with deorducus leaves. 

Dur IN'G the caurſe of this! n the. fore 
' Noon! was always calm; but immsdiately after 
noon it began to blow. gently, add. ſometimes 
pretty ſtrongly. This morning was e 

air; 
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fair; and in the afternoon it was cloudy, but did 
not rain, e 
WM ſaw ſome ſmall houſes near the ſhore, 
in the woods; and, now and then, a good houſe 
built of ſtone: The river now decreaſed viſibly 
in breadth. About three o'clock this afternoon 
we paſſed Burlington. | (1 
 BURLINGToN, the chief town in the province 
of New: Jenſey, and the refidence of the gover- 
nor, is but a ſmall town, about twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, on the eaſtern ſide of the De- 
lawgre. The houſes were chiefly built of ſtone, 
though they ſtood far diſtant from each other. 
The town has a good fituation, fince ſhips of 
confiderable burden can fail clofe up to it: but 
Philadelphia prevents its carrying on an exten- 
ſive trade ; for the proprietors of that place * 
have granted it great immunities, by which it 1s 
increaſed ſo as to ſwallow all the trade of the 
adjacent towns. The houſe of the governor at 
Burlington is but a ſmall one: it is built of 
ſtone, cloſe by the river fide, and is the firſt 
building in the town as you come from P/zla- 
delpſiia. It is obſerved, that about the full 
moons, when the tides are higheſt, and the high 
water at Cape Hinlopen comes at nine o'clock 
in the morning, it will be at 'Chefter, on the ri- 
ver Delaware, about ten minutes after one 
o'clock ; at Philadelphia, about ten minutes after 
two o'clock';' and at Burlington, about ten mi- 
nutes after three o'clock ; for the tide in the ri- 
ver Delaware comes quite up to Trenton. 


* 7/;lliam Penn, Eſq. and his heirs after him. 
F 2 Tus 
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Tur banks of the river were. now chiefly 
high and ſteep on the fide of New Jerſey, con- 
Giting of a pale brick-coloured foil., On the 
ee ſide, they were gently, loping, and 
conſiſted of a blackiſh, rich mould, mixed with 
particles of Glimmer (Mica) J. On the New 
esl ſide appeared. Eh firs ; but, ſeldom: on 
the ot ther, except in a few places where they 
were. accidentally brought over from, New 
Jexfor, 8-9 "9110 2; 
WARDS night, after the tide had begun to 
abb 990 the wind was quite ſubſided, we could 
not proceed, but dropped our anchor about ſeven 
miles from Trenton, and afled the nig ht there. 
The woods were full oF Fireflies, (een 
which flew like ſparks of fire between the trees, 
and ſometimes acroſs the river. In the marſhes, 
the Bullfrogs now and then began their hideous 
roaring 3 and more than a, hundred of them 
roared, together. The Jhip-poor- will, ot Goat. 
ſucker, 9 likewiſe heard every, where. 
June 1ſt. We, continued, our voyage this 
morning, after the rain was over. The river 
7555 are was very narrow here, and the banks 
As ame as we, found them yeſterday, after 
7 8 paſſed, Burlington. „Kr eight o'clock 
in en morning wo arrived at Trenton. 
Juze 2d. Tus morning we lett Trenton, 


ks (att 


and procceded 0 New le | bebe coun- 


try. I. IS ee before. „The fields were 
lowa, wi 1055 IE, maize, 9815, bemp, and 


flax, In ſeveral places, we ſaw, ert lau N 
of ground with hemp. | 


We 
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Wr ſaw abündance of chefnut-trees in the 
woods. They often ſtood in exceſſive poor 
ground, which was neither too dry nor too wet. 
Turir-TREES did not appear on the road 
but the people ſald thete were ſome in the 
woods? i out ele Je 291 1 9 
Tur Beat#y-trer ¶ Magnolia glauca grows in 
the ſwamps. It was now in flower, and the 
fragrancy of its bloſſoms had ſo perfumed the. 
air, that one could enjoy it before one approach- 
ed the ſwathps; and this fine ſmell likewiſe 
ſhewed that à beaver tree was near us, though 
we often FappEHed"bot £6 fee it. 
Tur PAX Glaberrima grows abundantly in 
the woods, and cuts a fine figure with its red 
flowers. It grows in ſuch ſoil here as in Europe 
is occupied by the Lychnis viſtaria and Lychnis 
dioica, or read Catchfly and Campion. The 
Phlox maculata grows abundantly in wet ground, 
and has fine red and odoriferons flowers. It 
grows on Tow' meadows; where in Europe the 
Meadowpinks, or 'Lychnis flos cuculi, would be 
met with. By adding to theſe Ld M 
Barth thceltba;” the Lobelid cardinals, and the 
Monarda diana, Which gtbM wild ip this coun- 
try, they? are” yndoubtedly altogether adorned 
with the finieſt red ima, inables — dm ($4. (11 
Tar Shut das Abundant in the 
woods, and near the inelofür es. 
Tux houfes which We paſſed by 'v ete mot 
of them wobden. In one e Aw "the 
people building a houſe with Walls of mere clay, 
which is likewiſe employed in making ovens for 
baking. 
F 3 Bu ck- 
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Buckwurar was already coming up in ſeve- 
ral places. We ſaw ſingle plants of it all day in 
the woods, and in the fields, but always by the 
fide of the road; from whence it may be con- 
cluded, that they ſpring vp from Jott. and ſcat- 
tered ſeeds. 

LATE this evening we arrived at e Me 

WICK. 

June the zd. AT noon we went, on board 
a yacht bound for New York, and filled down 
the river, which had at firſt prety high and ſteep 
banks, of red ſand- -ſtone, on each ſide, which 
J have mentioned before. Now and then there 
was a farm-houſe on the high ſhore. As we came 
lower down, we faw on both ſides great fields 
and meadows, cloſe up to the vater. We could 
not ſail at random, with the yacht ; for the tiver 
was often ſhallow in ſome places, and ſome- 
times in the very middle. For that purpoſe, 
the courſe which we were to take was marked 
out by branches with leaves on them. At laſt 
we got into the ſea, which , bounded, our proſ- 
pect on the ſouth; but on the other ſide, we 
were continually i in ſight of land at ſome diſtance, 
On coming to the mouth of the river, we had 
a choice of two roads to New 2 ork ; e cither 
within the Staten Iſland, or without t. The 
inhabitants are determined in their, n by 
the weather; for when it is, ſtormy and 
cloudy, or dark, they, 25 venture. to, ail 
without, where "the. ſea, its elf communicates. 
We took that courſe now, it being very pleaſant 
weather; and though we ſtruck on the ſands 

. ONCE 
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once or twice, yet we got looſe again, and ar- 
rived at New York about pine o'clock. 

une 4th.” '1 Found vines in ſeveral gardens, 
got from the old countries. They bear annually 
a quantity of excellent grapes. When the win- 
ters are very ſevere, they are killed by the froſt, 
and die yy to the ground; but the next ſpring 
new ſhoots f pring up from the root. 

STRAWBERKES were how fold in tbundance 
about the town every day. An Engliſhman from 
Jamaibà afferted, that in that iſland there were 
no ſtrawbéertics. The ſnakes ate very fond of 
ſtrawbetties. Thofe which they had here were 
ſo good as the Stoedifh and Finland ones. 

Rep Crover was ſown in ſeveral places on 
the hills' withott, the town. The ou Lople 
were now emplo ed in mowing the mead 900%. 
Some were already mown; ads the dry clovet 
was put under cover, in order to be carried away 
the firſt opportumit x. 1 

CukxRVTRRTESs were plabted in gteat van 
tities before the fatm-houſes, and along the 
high=roads? fem Pfiladelpßia to New BU Effe, 
but behind that place they became moôrè fearce. 
On coming to Staten Wand, in the province: of 
New York, I found them very common again, 
near the e, Here ate not ſo many Va Vrie- 
tics of cherries as there are in oy F-11277 0 | 
ſeldom AW any of the black five et, cherries “ at 
New Tor-; but commonly the four Ted! ones. 
Alk travellers are allowed 10 lack fipe fruit a8 
they pals oye” FE Between” Ve et Brun A and 


* Golamonly called Black-beart Cherries. 
F 4 Staten 
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Staten Iſland, are a few cherty-gardens; but 
proportionarly more. orchards, withapple-trees, 
June, oth, SEVERAL. gentlemen and mer- 
chants, between, fifty. and ſixty years of age, 
afſerted, that during the ir life they had plainly 
found ſeveral 9 of 200 decreaſe in number 
every year z, and that they could not get near ſo 
many fiſh now as they could formerly, 
4 "Rug, a brandy.prepared from the ſugar-canes, 
and in great uſe with all the Eng//p: North 
Americen colonies, is reckoned. much whole- 
ſomer than brandy, made from wine or corn . 
In cobfirmation 7 this opinion, they ſay, that 
if you put a piece of freſh meat inio rum, and 
another into brandy, and leave them there for 
ſome months; that in the rum will keep as it 
was, but that in the brandy will be quite eaten, 
and full of holes. But this experiment does not 
ſeem a very accurate one to me. Major Roder- 
fort told me, that being upon the * expe- 
dition, he had obſerved, that ſuch af his men as 
drank brand for. ſome. time died; of: it; but 
thoſe hor rank. rum were not hurt, though 


they got 1 85 ie it N day, and e 
ee oth 


T! 1512 159 001 | 2911 2011801 
Agde. 21 
4 "That rum 3 is wy 15 FUN 199 — leſs 5s noxious than 
any one of the reſt, is chiefly owiny to the balſamic quality i it gets 
from ** ſugar, which; gotrects the ſtyptit quality all Kinds of 


brandy irituous liquors have. The 0 is, and 
che üg! Mi been kep t in a great cafk, A8 f f. is its 17580 


ga esd. Al which has Deen lately proved by the cleareſt 
Is ud d. and ded os dhe moſt indiſputable 


s of th _ Air a "Fane ble Writer; ef that able che- 
Fd * . 


- "Lo 
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LonG-IsSLAND is the name of an iſland op 
ſite the town of New Tork, in the Sea. The 
northern part of the ifland i is much more fertile 
than the ſouthern. Fotmerly there lived a 
number of\[tdians on this iſland; and there are 
yet ſome, Which however Aerea in number 
every year; becauſe they leave the iſland. The 
ſoil of the ſouthern part of the iſland is very 
poor; but this deficiency is made up by a vaſt 
quantity of oyſters, lobſters, crabs, ſeveral kinds 
of fiſh, and numbers of water fowl, all which 
are there far more abundant than on the northern 
ſhores / of the iſland. Therefore the Indians 
formerly choſe the ſouthern part to live in, be- 
cauſe they ſubſiſted on oyſters, and other pro- 
ductions of the fea, When the tide is out, it is 
yery eaſy to fill a whole cart with oyſters, which 
have been drived on ſhore by one flood. The 
Iſland is ſtrewed with oyſter-ſhells and other 
ſhells, which the Indians left there; theſe ſhells 
ſerve now for good manure for the fields, The 
ſouthern part of the iſland is turned into meadows, 
and the notthern part into fields. The winter 
is more conſtatit'on the northern part, and the 
ſnow in ſpring lies longer there than on the ſouthern 
part. The people are very fertile here, and 
commonly tall and ſtrong. viigids et £97,901 % 22% {#7 

June 10th. At noon we left New Turk, and 


and ſailed up the river Hud{an, in a yacht 
for Albany. All this afternoon we aw a Whole 


fleet of little boats returning ftom New TLorl, 
whither they Had brought provifions and other 


poo for ſale, which on account of the exten- 


0 EE TT a3. 


number 


nm 


number of its inhabitants, go off very well. The 
river Hudſos runs ftom Notth to South here, 
exept ſome high pieces of land which ſometimes 
project far into it, and alter its direction; its 
breadth at the mouth ig reckoned about a mile 
and a quarter. Some porpefſes played and tum- 
bled in the river. The eaſtern” ſhore, or the 

New York ſide, was at firſt very ſteep ald high; 
but the weſtern Was vety floping and covered 
with: woods, There appeared farm-Hhouſes on 
both fides, ſurrounded with con ffelds. The 
ground of which the ſteep ſhoreb confifted was 
of a pale brick colour, and ſome littiè rocks of a 
grey ſand- ſtone were ſeen here ad there. About 
ten or twelve miles from New Tur; the weſtern 
thore appears quite different from what it was 
before; it conſiſts of ſteep mountains with per- 
pendicular ſides towards the river, and they are 
exactly like the ſteep Aides of the mountains of 
Hall and Hunnebarg in Weſt Gotfland. Some- 
times a rock projets like the ſalliant angle of a 
baſtion: the tops of theſe mountains are'covered 
with oaks, and other wood; a ttirriber of ſtones 
of all fizes lay along the woe, having rolled 
down: from he ments. | 
Tress: high and ſteep mountarns continue for 
ſome Englth miles on the weſtern there; but 
on the caſtern ſide the land is high, and fome- 
times: diver fiſied with Hihhs and valfeys, which 
are commonly cevefed with decidtibts trees, 
amonꝑgſt which there appears à farm now an 
then in a glade. The hills are covered with 
Rones in ſome places. About twelve miles . 
32 wig ew 
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New York, we ſaw Sturgeons* ¶ Acipenſer flurio), 

lcaping up out of the water, and on the whole 
paſſage we met with porpeſſes in the river. As 
we proceeded we. found the eaſtern banks of the 
river very much cultivated; and a number of 
pretty farms, ſurrounded with orchards and fine 
corn- fields, preſented themſelves to our view. 
About twenty-two miles from Neu York, the 
high mountains which [have before mentioned 
left us, and made as it were a: high ridge here 
from eaſt to weſt quite; actoſs the country. 

This altered the face of the country on the 
weſtern ſhore of the river: from mountainous; it 
became interſperſed with little vallies and round 
hillocks, which were ſcarce inhabited at all; 
but the eaſtern ſhore continued to afford us a 
delightful proſpect. After ſailing a little while 
in the night, we caſt our anchor and lay here 
till the morning, eſpecially as e ide Was 
ebbing with great force. Y 

June 11th, THis morning: we. nin; 
our voyage up the river, with the tide and a faint 
breeze. We now paſſed the Highland moun+ 


Giſt of a grey ſand- ſtone, are very high and 


weſtern ſhore w. as full of rocks, which however 
did pot come, up to the height.of the mountains 


an the opppſite ſhore; the tops of theſe caſtern 
mountains were cut oft from our W 


The jd Y, ork Ste geons which I ſaw this year brought over, 
had ſhort blunt noſes, v' which particular they are differeat from 
the Exgliſ ones, which have long noſes; F. 


fog 


tains, which were to the Eaſt of us; they don- 


pretty ſteep, and covered with deciduous trees, 
and likewiſe, with firs and red cedars. The 
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fog which ſurrounded them. The country was 
unfit for cultivation, being ſo full of rocks, and 
accordingly we ſaw no farms. The diſtance from 
theſe mountains to Nπσ⁹ York is We at 

tiurty+ flat Exgliſb mile. 
A thick fog now toſe up from te high moun- 
tains. For the ſpace of ſome ' Engliſh miles, 
we had hills and rocks on the weſtern banks of 
the river; and a change of leſſer and greater 
mountains and vallies covered with young firs, 
red cedars, and oaks, on the eaſtern fide, The 
hills cloſe to the river fide are commonly low, 
but their height increaſes as they are further 
from the river. Afterwards we ſaw, for ſome 
miles together, nothing but high round moun- 
tains and vallies, both covered with woods; the 
vallies are in reality nothing but low rocks, and 
ſtand perpendicular towards the river in many 
places. The breadth of the river is ſometimes 
two or three muſket-ſhot, but commonly not 
above: one; every now and then we ſaw ſeveral 
kinds of fin leaping out of the water. The 
wind vaniſhed: away about ten Oclock in the 
morning, and foroed us to get forwards with 
our cars; the tide being almoſt ſpent} , 
Tur water in the river has here no mats 
brackith taſte ; yet I was told thatirhe! tide, eſ- 
pecially when the wind is South ſometimes 
carries the ſalt water up chigher withit. The 
colour cof. the water was likewiſe altered, for it 
appehredi darkot here than before! To account 
for the firſt origin of rivers is very difficult, if 
not wholly impoſſible; ſome rivers! may have 
come from a great reſervoir of water, which 
i being 
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being conſiderably encreaſed by heavy falls of 
rain or other circumſtances, paſſedi its old bounds 
and flowed: to the lower countries, through the 
places where it met with the leaſt! oppoſition. 
This is perhaps the reaſon why ſome rivers run 
in ſo many bendings equally through fields of 
ſoft earth, as likewiſe there, where mountains, 
rocks, and ſtones, divert their paſſage. How- 
ever it ſeems that ſome rivers derive their firſt 
origin from the creation itſelf, and that Provi- 
dence then pointed out their courſe; for their 
exiſtence can, in all probability, not be owing 
to the accidental - eruption of water alone. 
Among theſe rivers we may rank the river 
Hudſon: I was ſurpriſed on ſeeing its courſe, and 
the variety of its ſnores. It takes its riſe a good 
way thaw Albany,” and deſcends to Neu York; 
in a direct line from North to South, which is 
a diſtance of about a hundred and ſixty Engliſſß 
miles, and perhaps more; for the little bendings 
which it makes are of no gnification.. In many 
places between Neu York and Albany, art ridges 
of high mountains running Weſt and Eaſt. But 
it is remarkable that they goon undiſturbed till 
they come to; the river Taten, nehich outs di- 
rely. acroſs-them; and frequently >theirfides 
ſtand perpeadięulat towards the river:! There 
is an openingaleft in-the chain uf mountain a 
broad as; the viver commonly is, fur at toputs 
through, andathe mountains? 
on the other ſide, in the ſame direction tiĩs 
likewiſe remarkable, that the river in ſuch places 


where it paſſes through the mountains is as 
deep, and often deeper they. in-the other gy" 
The 


goon as before; 
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The perpendicular rocks on the ſides of the river 
are ſurptiſing, and it appears that if no paſſages 
had been opened by Providence; for the river to 
paſs through, the mountains in the upper part 
of the country would have been inundated, fince 
theſe mountains, like ſo many dykes; would have 
hindeted the water from going on. Quere, Why 
does this river go on in a ditect line tor ſo con- 
de table a diſtance ? Why do the many paſſages, 
through which the river flows acroſs the moun- 
tains, ly under the ſame meridian? Why are 
waterfalls near ſome of theſe paſſages, or at leaſt 
ſhallow water with a rocky ground? 
M' now perceived exceſſive high and ſteep 
mountains on both ſides of the river, which 
echoed back each ſound we uttered. Yet not- 
withitanding they were ſo high and ſteep, they 
were covered with ſmall trees. 
Tu Blue Mountains, which reared their tow- 
ering tops abovt all the other mountains, were 
pow” ſeen befort us, towards Narth, but at a 
great diſtance. 258 

Tur country began here to look more cul- 
vated; and teſs mountainos. 
FTPux laft of the high weſtern mountains is 
called Biaterhili, after which the country be- 
tween the mountains grows more ſpacious. 
The farms became very numerous, and we had 
a proſpect of many corn fields, between the hills: 
before we paſſed theſe: hills we had the wind in 
our face, and we could only get for ward by tack- 
ing, which went very flow; as the river was 
hardly a muſket- ſhot in breadth. Afterwards 
we caſt anchor, becauſe we had both wind and 
tide againſt us. 


4 WuilLlsT 
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WHILST, We. waited for the return of tide 
and the change of wind, we went on ſhore. 

THz Saſſafras-tree... Laurus Saſſafras and 
the cheſnut-tree grows here in. great abundance. 
I found the tulip-tree / Liriedendron tulips iſera in 
ſome parts o of th the wood, as likewiſe, the Kalmia 
latifolia, which was now in fu bloſſom; though 
the flowers were already withering. 

So ME time after noon the wind aroſe 1 
South- welt,.. which being a,; fair wind, 
weighed anchor, and continued, our — 
The place 115 we lay at anchor, was juſt the 
end of thoſe; ſteep and amazing hig h mountains: 
their height. is vety amazin =o conſiſt of 
grey rock. tone, and cloſe to — on the ſhores 
lay a vaſt Py umber of little Ng. As ſoon as 
we had pa ed. theſe. mountains, the country be- 
came clearer of mountains, and higher, The 
river likewiſe, encrealed in breadth, Se as to be 
near an Engilſb mile broad. ; After. tailing for 
ſome time, , we, found no more mountains along 
the river ; but on the caſtern fide. goes a high 
chain of mountains to the north · caſt, whoſe 
ſides are covered with woods, up to one half of 
their heig ht, ee Lene however are quite 
barren,; VEE I. uppole that nothing, would gre v 
there, on 1 count, o the, great degree of heat “, 
| 0 0 the. de the. ng OI 
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of theſe modatdday without” 8600 Fa 7 ; $9 great EDS ee of 
ale far it i ne notion, u chat the 
ſun operates not ſo much on, the tops of meuptaing, plains 
or vallies, and the <01d-often hinder the 1 or wood on the 
ſummits of high-mougtains. W.'\ | | F_ 
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river is much more cultivated than the weſtern; 
where we ſeldom ſaw a houſe, the land being 
covered with woods, though it 1s in general very 
level. About fifty- ix Engliſb miles from New 
York the country is not very high; yet it is 
every where covered with woods, except ſome 
new farms which were ſcattered here and there. 
The high mountains which we left in the after- 
noon, . now appeared above the woods and the 
country. Theſe mountains, which were called 
the Highlands, did not project more North than 
the other, in the place where we anchored. 
Their ſides (not thoſe towards the river) were ſel- 
dom perpendicular, but ſloping, ſo that one could 
climb up to the top, tho' not without difficulty, 
| Ox ſeveral high grounds near the river, the 
people burnt lime. The maſter of the yacht 
told me, that they break a fine blueiſh grey 
lime-ſtone in the high grounds, along both fides 
of the river, for the ſpace of ſome Engliſb miles, 
and burn lime of it. But at ſome mites diſtance 
there is no more lime - ſtone, and they find alſo 
none on the banks till they come to Albany. 
Wx paſſed by a little neck of land, which 
projected on the weſtern ſide in the river, and 
was called Dance. The name of this place is 
ſaid to derive its origin from a feſtival which 
the Dutch celebrated here in former times, and 
at which they danced and diverted themſelves; 
but once therg came a number of 1zdians, who 
killed them; . eee, eee 


| 


We caſt anchor late at night; becauſe the wind 
ceaſed and the tide was ebbing. The depth of 
the river is twelve fathoms here. EET 

THE 
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Tur fire- flies paſſed the tiver in numbers, at 
night, and ſometimes ſettled upon the rigg- 
n een ee 
June 12th, Tuls morning we proceeded 


and Pans Figs; ia, can ſettle in it, or in- 
habit it, t | 


ſtony, and rocky, as before. But at a greater 
diſtance we ſaw high mountains, cove I with 
woods, chiefly on the weſtern, ſhore, robo thet 
tops above the reſt of the country: and till 


we went 0n.;yery flow... Here the land s well 


cultivated,, eſpecially on the eaſtern, ſhore, and 
full of ;great, corn-fields ;. yet the ſoil ſeemed 
ſandy, , Several villages. ay on the eaſtern fide, 
and on. of hm, elle SEAIED wag abi. 
ed by a number of Germans...” '0 the Welt we 
faw ſeveral cultivated places. : The Blue Maun- 
tains are very plainly to be ſeen here. They 
appear through the clouds, and tower above all 
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other mountains. The river is full an Engliſh 
mile broad oppoſite Straſburg. 

Trey make uſe of a yellow Agaricus, or 
muſhroom, which grows on maple-trees, for 
tinder ; that which is found on the red-flower- 
ing maple (Acer rubrum) is reckoned the beſt, 
and next in goodneſs is that of the Sugar-mapl: 
(Acer ſaccariuum), which is ſometimes reckon- 
ed :s good as the former. | 

RY1NBECK is a place at ſome diſtance from 
Straſourgh, further off from the river. It is in- 
habited by many Germans, who have a church 
there. 

AT two in the afternoon it began again to 
blow from the ſouth, which enabled us to pro- 
ceed, The country on the eaſtern fide is high, 
and conſiſts of a well cultivated foil. We had 
fine corn-fields, pretty faims, and good orch- 
ards, 1n view. The weſtern ſhore is likewiſe 
ſomewhat high, but ſtill covered with woods, 
and we now and then, though ſeldom, ſaw one 
cr two little ſettlements. - The river is above an 
Engliſi mile broad in moſt places, and comes 
in a {trait line rom the. North, fo that we could 
not ſometimes follow it with our eye. * 

June 13th. Tux wind favoured our voyage 


during the whole night, fo that I had no op- 


portunity of obſerving the nature of the coun- 
try. This morning at five o'clock we were but 
nine Enghſh miles from Albany. The country 
on both fides the river is low, and covered 
with woods, excepting a few little ſcattered ſet- 
tlements. Under the higher ſhores of the river 
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are wet meadows, covered with ſword-graſs 
(Carex), and they formed ſeveral little iſlands; 
We ſaw no mountains ; and haſtened towards 
Albany. The land on both fides of the river 
is chiefly low, and more carefully cultivated as 
we came nearer to Albany. 

As to the houſes, which we ſaw, ſome were 
of wood, others of ſtone. The river is ſeldom 
above a muſket- ſhot broad; and in ſeveral parts 
of it are ſands, which require great experience 
for governing the yachts: At eight o'clock in 
the morning we arrived at Albany. 

ALL the yachts which ply between Albany and 
New York, belong to Albany. They go up and 
down the river Hudſon, as long as it is open and 
free from ice. They bring from Albany boards 
or planks; and all Bris of timber, flour, peaſe, 
and furs, which they get from the Indians, or 
which are ſmuggled from the French. They 
come home aimoſt empty, and only bring a few 
merchandizes with them, among which ruin is 
the chief. This laſt is abſolutely neceſſaty to 
the inhabitants of Albany; they cheat the In- 
dians in the fur trade with it; for when the In- 
dians are drunk, they will leave it to the Al-" 
banians to fix the price of the, furs, The 
yachts are pretty large, and have a good cabbin, 
in which the Paſſeng ers can be very commodi- 
ouſly lodged: "They are commonly built of 72d 
Cedar, or Uf white" Oak.” Freq ach, the 05 
tom conſiſts of White oak, anc he I 10 red 
cedar, becauſe the latter witliſtands ae een 
much longer than the former. The red cedar 
is likewiſe apt to ſplit, when it is ſtruck againſt 
G 2 any 
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any thing, and the river Hudſon is in many 
parts full of ſands and rocks, againſt which the 
keel of the yacht ſometimes hits; therefore 
they chooſe white oak for the bottom, as be- 
ing the ſofter wood, and not ſplitting ſo eaſily: 
and the bottom being continually under water, 
is not ſo much expoſed to putrefaction, and 
holds out longer. 

Tur Cances which the yachts have along 
with them are made of a fingle picee of wood, 
hollowed out; they are ſharp on both ends, 
frequently three or four fathoms long, and as 
broad as the thickneſs of the wood will allow. 
The people in it do not row fit:'ng, but com- 
monly a fellow ſtands at each end, with a ſhort 
oar in his hand, with which he governs and 
brings the canoe forwards. Thoſe which are 
made here at Alban, are commonly of the lite 
Pine; they can do ſervice for eight or twelve 
years, eſpecially if they be tarred and paiated. 
At Albany they make them of the-white pine, 
fince there is no other wood fit for them ; at 
New York they are made of the tulip-tree, and 
in other parts they are made of red- or white 
cedars : but both theſe trees are ſo ſmall, in 
the .neighbourhood of Albany, that they are 
unfit for canoes; there are no ſeats in the ca- 
noes, for if they had any, they would be more 
liable to be overſet, as one could not Keep the 
equilibrium ſo well. | 

BaTTors ® are another kind of "_ which 
are much in uſe in Albany: they are made ol 


* F rom the French Batraux (Boat. 
boards 
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boards of white pine; the bottom is flat, that 
they may row the better in ſhallow water; 
they are ſharp at both ends, and ſomewhat 
higher towards the end than in the middle. 
They have ſeats in them, and are rowed 2s 
common boats, They are long, yet not all 
alike, commonly three, and ſometimes. four 
fathoms long. The height from the bottom to 
the top of the board (for the fides ſtand almoſt 
perpendicular) is from twenty inches to two 
feet, and the breadth in the middle about a yard 
and fix inches. They are chiefly made uſe of 
for carrying goods, by means of the rivers, to 
the Indians; that is, when thoſe rivers are open 
enough for the battoes to paſs through, and 
when they need not be carried by land a great 
way. The boats made of the bark of trees, 
break eaſily by knocking againſt a ſtone, and 
the canoes cannot carry a great cargo, and are 
eaſily overſet ; the battoes are therefore prefer- 
able to them both. I ſaw no boats here like 
thoſe in Sweden, and other parts of Europe. 
Tus froſt does frequently a great deal of 
damage at Albany. There is hardly a month 
in ſummer during which a froſt does not happen. 
The ſpring comes very late, and in April and 
May are numerous cold nights, which frequent- 
ly kill the flowers of trees and kitchen-herbs. 
It was feared that the bloſſoms of the apple- 
trees had been ſo ſevetely damaged by the froſt, 
laſt May, that next autumn there would be but 
very few apples. The oak-bloſſoms are very 
often killed by the froſt in the woods. The 


autumn here is of long continuance, with warm 
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days and nights. However, the cold nights 
commonly commenge towards the end of oy 
tember, and are frequent in October. The peo- 
ple are forced to keep their cattle in ſtables, from 
the middle of November, till March or April, 
and muſt find them hay during that time “. 

DurinG ſummer, the wind blows common- 
ly from the South, and brings a great drought 
along with it. Sometimes it rains a little, and 
as ſoon as it has rained the wind veers to North- 
weſt, blowing for ſeveral days from that point, 
and then returning to the South. I have had 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing this change of 
wind happen very exactly, both this year and 
the following. 

June 15th. Tux encloſures were made of 
boards of fir- wood, of which there is abundance 
in the extenſive woods, and many ſaw-mills to 
cut it into boards. 

Tur ſeveral ſorts of apple-trees grow very 
well here, and hear as fine fruit as in any other 
part of North America. Each farm has a large 
orchard, They have ſome apples here, which 
are very large, and very palatable ; they are ſent 
to New York, and other places as a rarity, 
They make excellent cyder, i in autumn, in the 
country round Albany. 

ALL the kinds of cherry-treee, which 1. 
been planted here, ſucceed very well. | 

PEAR-TREES do not ſucceed here. This was 
complained of in many other parts of North 
America. But I fear that they do not take 


The reader muſt reckon all this aac g to the old ſlile. 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient care in the management and planting 
of them; for I have ſeen fine pears in ſeveral 
parts of North America. 

PEACH-TREES have often been planted here, 
and never would ſucceed well. This was at- 
tributed to a worm which lives in the ground, 
and eats through the root, ſo that the tree dies. 
Perhaps the ſeverity of the winter contributes 
much to it, 5 8 
Tux plant no other fruit-trees at Albany 
beſides theſe I have mentioned. | 

Trey fow as much hemp and flax here; as 
they want for home conſumption. 

THey ſow maize in great abundance: A 
looſe ſoil is reckoned the beſt for this purpoſe ; 
for it will not grow in clay: From half a buſhel they 
reap a hundred buſhels. They reckon maize a 
very good kind of corn, becauſe the ſhoots re- 
covers after being hurt by the froſt. They have 
had examples here of the ſhoots dying twice in 
ſpring, to the very ground, and yet they ſhot 
up again afterwards, and afforded an excellent 
erop. Maize has likewiſe the advantage of 
ſtanding much longer againſt a drought, than 
wheat. The larger fort of maize which is com- 
monly ſown here, ripens in September. 

Tyzy fow wheat in the neighbourhood of 
Albany, with great advantage. From one buſhel 
they get twelve ſometimes; if the foil be good, 
they get twenty buſhels, - If their crop amounts 
only to ten buſhels from one, they think it very 
trifling. The inhabitants of the country round 
Albany, are Dutch and Germans. The Germans 
live in ſeveral great villages, and ſow great quan- 
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tities of wheat, which is brought to Albany; 
and from thence they ſend many yachts laden 
with flour to New York. The wheat - flour 
from Albany is reckoned the beſt in all North 
America, except that from Sopus or King's Town, 
a place between Albany and New York. All the 
bread in Albany is made of wheat. At New York 
they pay the Albany flour with ſeveral ſhillings more 
per hundred weight, than that from other places, 
' Ry is likewiſe ſown here, but not fo ge- 
nerally as wheat, | 
Tux do not ſow much barley here, becauſe 
they do not reckon the profits very great, 
Wheat is ſo plentiful that they make malt of it. 
In the neighbourhood of New York, I ſaw great 
fields ſown with barley. for 
Tux x do not ſow more oats than are neceſſaty 
for their horſes. | ee 
Tun Dutch and Germans, who live here- 
abonts, ſow pcale in great abundance ; they 
ſucceed very well, and are annually carried to 
New York, in great quantities. They have been 
free fr om inſects for a conſiderable time. But 
of late years the ſame beetles which deſtroy the 
peaſe in Penſyfovania, New Ferſey, and the lower 
parts of the province of New York, have likewiſe 
appeared abundant among the pea'e here. It is 
a real loſs to this town, and to the other parts 
of North America, which uſed to get peaſe from 
hence for their own conſumption, and that ot 
their ſailors. . It had been found that if they 
procured good peaſe from Albany, and ſowed 
them near King's Town, or the lower part of 
the province or New York, they ſucceeded very 
well 
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well the firſt year, but were ſo full of worms the 
ſecond, and following years, that nobody could 
or would eat them. Some people put aſhes 
into the pot, among the peaſe, when they will 
not boil, or ſoften well; but whether this is 
wholeſome and agreeable to the Pe Ido not 
know. 

PoraArozs are generally planted. Some peo- 
ple preferred aſhes to ſand for keeping them in 
during winter. 

THE Bermuda Potatoes (Convoluulus Batatas) 
have likewiſe been planted here, and ſucceed 
pretty well. The greateſt difficulty is to keep 
them during winter; for they generally rot 10 
that ſeaſon. + 

Tun Humming- bird (J. rochlus Colubris) comes 
to this place ſometimes ; but it is rather a ſcarce 
bird. 

Tur ſhingles with which the houſes: are 
covered are made of the White Pine, which 
is reckoned as good and as durable, and ſome- 
times better, than the White Cedar /Cupreſſus 
thyoides}).. The White Pine is found abundant 
here, in ſuch places where common pines grow 
in Europe. I have never ſeen them in the lower 
parts of the province of New York, nor in New 
Jerſey and Penſylvania. They ſaw a vaſt quan- 
tity of deal from the White Pine on this ſide 
of "Albans: which are brought down to New 
York, and from thence exported. 

THe wocds abound with vines, which like- 
wiſe grow on the ſteep banks of the river in 
ſurpriſing quantities, They climbed to the tops 
of trees on the bank, and bent them by their 
2 weight, 
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weight. But where they found no trees, they 
hung down along the 45 ſhores, and covered 
them entirely. The grapes are eaten aſter the 
froſt has attacked them; for they ate too ſour 
before, They are not much uſed any other 
wa 

T HE vaſt wich: and eninhabited grounds, 
between Albany and Canada, contain immenſe 
ſwarms of gnats, which ' annoy the: travellers, 
To be in ſome meaſures ſecured againſt theſe 
inſets, ſome beſmear their face with butter or 
greaſe; for the gnats do not like to ſettle on 
greaſy places. The great heat makes boots very 
uneaſy ; but to prevent the gnats from ſtinging 
the legs, they wrap, ſome paper round them, 
under the ſtockings. Some trayellers wear caps 
which cover the whole face, and have ſome 
gauze before the eyes. At night they lie in 
tents, if they can carry any with them ; and 
make a great fire at the entrance, by the ſmoke 
of which the gnats are driven away. 

THe porpefſes ſeldom go higher up the river 
Huaſon than the ſalt water goes; after that, the 
ſturgeons fill their place. It has however ſome- 
times happened, that n have gone quite 
up to Albany.” U 

Tux fireflies (Lampyris) peek are ale ſams 
that are ſo common in Penhlvania during ſum- 
mer, are here ſeen in abundance every night. 
They fly up and down in the ſtreets of this town. 
They come into the houſes, if ES anon and 
windows are open. 1 

SEVERAL of the Penſyluvanian trees are not 
to be met with in theſe woods; vi. 


M agn Ilia 
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Magnolia glauca, the Beaver- tree. 
Nyſſa aquatica, the Tupelo-tree. 
Liquidambar flyraciflua, the Sweet-gum tree, 
Dioſpyros Virginiana, the Perſimon. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, the Tulip-tree, 
Fuglans nigra, the black Walnut-tree, © 
Quercus ——, the Swamp Oak. 
Cercis Canadenſis, the Sallad-tree. 
| Robimia pſeudacacia, the Locuſt-tree. 
Gleditfia triacanthos, the Honey-locuſt tree. 
Annona muricata, the Papaw-tree. 
Celtis occidentalis, the Nettle-tree. And a 
number of ſhrubs, which are never found here, 
THE more northerly ſituation of the place, 
the height of the Blue Mountains, and the 
courſe of the rivers, which flow here ſouthward 
into the ſea, and accordingly carry the ſeeds of 
plants from north to ſouth, and not the contrary 
way, are chiefly the cauſes that ſeveral plants 
__ grow in Penhlvania cannot be found 

ere. - Works 8 

Tuls afternoon I went to fee an ifland which 
lies in the middle of the river, about. a mile 
below the town. This iſland is an Exg/iſh mile 
long, and not above a quarter of a mile broad. 
It is almoſt entirely turned into corn fields; and 
is inhabited by a ſingle planter, who, beſides 
poſſeſſing this iſland, is the owner of two more. 
Here we ſaw no woods, except a few trees 
which were left round the iſland on the ſhore, 
and formed as it were a tall and great hedge. 
The Red Maple / Acer rubrum) grows in abun. 
dance in ſeveral places. Its leaves are white or 
ſilvery on the under ſides, and, when agitated 


by 
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by the wind, they make the tree appear as if it 
was full of white flowers. The Water-beech 
{ Platanus occidentalis) grows to a great height, 
and is one of the moſt ſhady trees here. The 
Water-poplar * is the moſt common tree here- 
abouts, grows exceedingly well on the ſhores of 
the river, and is as tall as the talleſt of our aſps. 
In ſummer it affords the beſt ſhade for men and 
_ cattle againſt the ſcorching heat. On the banks 
of rivers and lakes it is one of the moſt uſeful 
trees, becauſe. it holds the ſoil by its extenſive 
branched roots, and prevents the water from 
waſhing it away, The Water-beech and the 
Elm-tree { Umus / ſerve the ſame purpole.. The 
wild Prune- trees were plentiful — and were 
full of unripe fruit. Its wood is not made uſe 
of; but its fruit is eaten. Sumach (Rhus gla- 
bra): is plentiful here; as alſo the wild vines, 
which climb up the trees, and creep along the 
high ſhores of the river. I was told, that the 
grapes ripen very late, though they, were already 
pretty large. - 

Tur American Elm-trec (Ulmus dmericans } 
formed ſeveral high hedges. The ſoil of this 
iſland is a rich mould, mixed with ſand, which 
is chiefly employed in maize plantations. There 
were; likewiſe, large fields of potatoes. The 
whole iſland was leaſed for one hundred pounds 
of New. York currency. The perſon Who had 
taken the leaſe, again let ſome tip and ſome 
{maller lots of ground, to the habitat of 


8 Populus nde wariis bofi foliorum: ES: vit, e phi 
Beltcidibus, acuminatis, ſerrato- ang. 22 Gs utringue e Pex | 
pulus hetero bylla Linnæi? 
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Albany, fot making kitchen-gardens of; and 
by that means reimburſed himſelf. Portulack 
( Portulaca oleracra grows ſpontaneouſly here 
in great abundance, and looks very well, 

June 2oth.' Tur tide in the river Hudſon 
goes about eight or ten Exgliſb miles above 
Albany, and conſequently runs one hundred and 
fifty-ix Engliſh miles from the fea. In ſpring 
when the ſnow melts, there is hardly any flow- 
ing near this town; for the great quantity of 
water which comes from the mountains during 
that ſeaſon; occaſions a continual ebbing. This 
likewiſe happens after heavy rains. | 

Tux cold is generally reckoned very ſevere 
here, Phe ice in the river Hudſon is commonly 


three or ſour feet thick. On the zd of April 


ſome of the inhabitants croſſed the river with 
fix pair of horſes. + The ice commonly diſſolves 
about the end of March, or beginning of April. 
Great pieces of ice come down about that time, 
which ſometimes carry with them the houſes 
that ſtand cloſe to the ſhore. The water is 
very high at that time in the river, becauſe the 
ice ſtops ſometimes, and ſticks in places where 
the river is narrow. The water has been often 
obſerved to riſe three fathom higher than it com- 
monly is in ſummer. The ground is frozen 


here in winter to the depth of three, four, or 


five feet. On the 16th of November the yachts 
are put up, and about the beginning or middle 

of April they are in motion again. * 
THE water of ſeveral wells in this town was 
very cool. about this time; but had a kind of acid 
taſte, which was not very agreeable, On a 
a nearer 
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nearer examination, J found an abundance 6f 
little inſects in it, which were probably Monoculi. 
Their length was different; ſome were a geome- 
trical line and an half, others two, and others 
four lines long. They were very narrow, and 
of a pale colour; The head was blacker and 
thicker than the other parts of the body, and 
about the ſize of a pin's head. The tail was dia 
vided into two branches, and each branch ter- 
minated in a little black globule. When theſe 
inſects ſwim, they ptoceed in crooked or undu- 
lated lines, almoſt like Tadpoles, I poured ſome 
of this water into a bowl, and put near a fourth 
part of rum to it. The Monoculi, inſtead of 
being affected with it, ſwam about as briſkly as 
they had done in the water. This ſhews, that 
if one makes punch with this water, it muſt be 
very ſtrong to kill the Mencculi. I think this 
water is not very wholeſome for people who are 
not uſed to it, though the inhabitants of Albany, 
who drink it every day, ſay, they do not feel 
the leaſt inconvenience from it. I have been 
ſeveral times obliged to drink water here, in 
which I have plainly ſeen Aſonoculi ſwimming ; 
but I generaly felt the next day ſomewhat like a 
pea in my throat, or as if I had a ſwelling there; 
and this continued ſor above a week. I felt 
ſuch ſirellings'this year, both at 4/bany and in 
other parts. My ſervant, Tung Airoem, like- 
wiſe got a great pain in his breaſt, and a ſenſation 
as from a ſwelling, aſter drinking water with 
Monoculi in it: but whether thele inſects occa- 
ſioned it, or whether it came from ſome other 
cauſe, I cannot aſcertain, However, I have 

always 
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always endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to do 
without ſuch water as had Monoculi in it. I 
have ſound Monoculi in very cold water, taken 
from the deepeſt wells, in different parts of 
this country. Perhaps many of our diſeaſes 


ariſe from waters of this kind, which we do not 


ſufficiently examine. I have frequently obſerv- 
ed abundance of minute infects in water, which 
has been remarkable for its clearneſs. Almoſt 
each houſe in Albany has its well, the water of 
which is applied to common uſe ; but ſor tea, 
brewing, and waſhing, they commonly take 
the water of the river Hudſon, which flows cloſe 
by the town. This water is generally quite 
muddy, and very warm in ſummer; and, on 
that account, it is kept in cellars, in order that 
the ſlime may ſubſide, and that the water may 
coo] a little. N 840 | 

We lodged with a gunſmith, who told us, 
that the beſt charcoals for the forge were made 
of the Black Pine. The next in goodnels, in 
his opinion, were charcoals made of the Beech- 
tree. fl Ee 


4 


were made of the wood: of the wild Cherry- 
tree; and next to theſe he valued thoſe of the 


Red Maple moſt. They ſcarce make uſe of any 
other wood for this purpoſe. The black Wal- 


nut- tree affords excellent wodd for: ſtocks; 


but it does not grow inſthe neighbourhood of 
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June 2 1ſt. NExr to the town of Neu 
York, Albany is the principal tu wn, or at leaſt 


the moſt wealthy, in the province of New York: 
5 It 


Tu beſt! and deareſt ſtocks for his muſkets 


EI -- 
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Its is-ſituated on- the declivity of ac hill, cloſe to 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Hadſan, about one 
hundred and forty-ſix Engliſb miles from New 
Zorn., The town; extends along the river, 
which, flows hert tom N. N. E. 40 8. 8. W. 
The high mauntiing in the weſt, above the 
town, bound the proſpect on that ide. There 
ate two-eburches in Albany, an Engliſb one and 
a Dual one. The Dutch churchꝰ ſtands at 
ſome diſtance from the river, on thecaſt: ſide of 
the market. I: is built of ſtones and in the 
middle it has a ſmall ſteeple, with abell. It bas 
but one miniſter, who, preaches twice every 
Sunday. The Eugliſi church as ſituated on the 
hill, at the weſt, end of the market, [directly un- 
der the fort. It is likewife built of fone, but 
has no ſteeple. There was no ſervice at this 
church at this time, becauſe they had no mini- 
ſter; and all the pedple underſtood Duel, the 
gartiſon excepted. The miniſter of this church 

5 Oh ſettled income of one hundted pounds 
ſtetling, which he gets from England. The 
.towa-ball lies to the ſouthward . Dutch 
church, cloſe; by the river ſide. Its is a fine 
building af Nope, three ſtories highic It has a 
1 tower, ot ſteeple, with a belli and a z gilt 
ball and Vane; at the top of it. SIE EIT 1 
Tue houſes in this town ate very * and 
partiy built with ſtones covered withs ſhingles of 
the Vite Pine. Some are ſlated' with tiles 
from Holland, becauſe; the clay of this neigh- 
bouthood is not reckoned fit for tiles. Moſt of 
the houſes are built in the old way, with the 
gable-end towards the ſtrect; à few ee 
wic 
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which were lately built in the manner now 
uſed. A great number of houſes were built like 


thoſe of New Brunſwick, which I have de- 


{cribed ; the gable-end being built, towards the 
ſtreet, of bricks, and all the other walls of 
planks. The outſide of the houſes is never 
covered with lime or mortar, nor have I ſeen it 
practiſed in any North American towns which I 
have viſited ; and the walls do not ſeem to be 
damaged by the air, The gutters on the roots 
reach almoſt to the middle of the ſtreet. This 
preſerves the walls from being damaged by the 
rain; but 1s extremely diſagreeable in rainy 
weather for the people in the ſtreets, there 
being hardly any means of avoiding the water 
from the gutters. The ſtreet-doors are gene- 
rally in the middle of the houſes ; and on both 
ſides are ſeats, on which, during fair weather, 
the people ſpend almoſt the whole day, eſpeci- 
ally on thoſe which are in the ſhadow of the 
houſes, In the evening theſe ſeats are covered 
with people of both ſexes ; but this is rather 


troubleſome, as thoſe who paſs by are obliged to 


greet every body, unleſs they will ſhock the po- 
liteneſs of the inhabitants of this town. The 
| ſtreets are broad, and ſome of them are paved; 
in ſome parts they are lined with trees; the long 
ſtreets are almoſt parallel to the river, and the 
others ĩaterſect them at right angles. The 
ſtreet which goes between the two churches, is 
hve times broader than the others, and ſerves as 
a market-place. The: ſtreets upon the whole 
are very. dirty, becauſe the people leave their 
cattle in them, during the ſummer nights. 

Vor. II. H There 
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There are two merges in the town, to 


which the cbun reſort twice A Weck. 
Tur Fuck lies reh chat zn other 'build- 
tow! * 11 55 en building e + ſurround- 
ed with! High” Uh thick Walle; : i dane is 
very'bad, 48 it can only ferys to wr off plun- 
derins” Parties, without being e to ſuſtain a 
ſiege. There ate numerous high hits to the 
welt of the fort, Which commit Þ ahd from 
whenee HE may ſe all that is Gone within it. 
There is commonly an officer and i Humber of 
foldiers' quartered in it. They y ay the fort con- 
tafms a ſpring of wWäteer. e ct 
Tur fitvation' of HM 8#y"i is very ddr eous 
in regard to trade. The river Hud/ox, hich 
— eloſe by it, is ftom twelve to" twenty feet 
There is tot yet any 115 made for the 

dende ae of the aht b ay hay eople 
fearet it voc ſuffer OE 8 or be eht The peop car- 
riedla way in ing by the ice, ene Ni en 
down the- 11061 e Wees which (are in uſe 
here, thay etme'p pretty near 8 order to 
beladen, and heavy Foods are mY te them 
open endes tied ther!" "12 andre an 2 
cofiſſde fable cotar rec with Ne Vr, "chiefly 
in ls, boartls, whit, flour, p pen ci ins 
of tier! Kg IT Hiete 1s Höt PET. all the 
Bi -Edfbfltes!! che Mies B Yettlements 
erccpted, Hart uch 5 . CNN 11 and ſkins 
are O bt f TH By 20 as at ha Ja "Moſt 
of ae ehen e de Ke clerk or 
agent' to! "Ofwrgo, an Enghfh Trading Wow upon 
the lake Ontdria, To '\ v ich the Hai, ME 
FR 
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with their tors I 1 Pact to give a more minute 
account of t 0 place in my Journal for the year 
1750. he merchants; rom no Naas the 
whole ſym 4 wege and trade with many 
tribes. of 1# "2 who come. t them, with their 
goods. Many 585 has red: me, that.the 
bree ar e y th cated, in..dupoſing f 
their 1 e When they arg in liquor, 
15 t 87.10 ometimes, t ey do not get one half of 
the value of... cir, oods, I have been ,a wit- 
neſs 1 ſe 97 7 tra 5 of this kind. Ibe 
merchanis of f Alba any glory in theſe tricks, and 
are highly pleaſed when they have given a poor 
Indian à greater Ne of ra than he can 
bear, and When they gan after th e all his 
goods for mere trifles. h. he Ind 1 often find, 
when they are ſohet again, that they have been 
cheated, they grumble ſomewhat, but are ſoon 
ſatisfied when, they reflect that been 
once drapk a much, as ee bee a liquos 
which they, value beyond any thing elſe, i in-4he 
whole worl and they are, quite, inſenſible to 
their loſs. 5 * again et a en, of this 
nectar. "Brides 15 40 KS NY, ego, a eee 
of Indians come 555 A 2 77 3 a 
eſpecially, From 100 5 Dates * latter 
place, th ey bring ANY, ing * eaper⸗ 
ſkins, T 77 penalty in Canada fot 


carrying furs to the hat, tr ade tbglpng- 


ing to the. Feng ung Company bol 
withſtanding, Which the eee 


Canada carry on a conſiderable f 8 4 g. 3 
W ſend their Rüde means of the Indians, 
£0 
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to their correſpondents at Abany, who purchaſe 
it at the price which they Have fixed upon 
with the | French merchants. The Indians take 
in return "ſeveral kinds" of cloth, and other 
goods, which ma be got here dt à lower 
rate” than thoſe which' are lent to Qonadi from 
France. BfR NN 

Tur greater part of the merbtidnce at Albany 
have extenſive eſtates in the country, and a great 
deal of wood. If their eſtates have à little 
1 they do not fail to erect a ſa mill upon 
| © Hering boards and planks, with. which 
debt many yachts go during, 'the whole 
ſummer to New Vor, having ſearc 6 28 other 
lading than boards. Was 

MA people at Albany ih this the wompum of 
the Jidians, which is their otnament and their 
money, by grinding ſome kinds of ſhells and 
muſcles; this is a conſiderable profit to the in- 
Habitants. I ſhall ſpeak of this kind of money 
in the ſequel. The extenſive trade which the 
5rhibirants of Albany carry on, and their par- 
jüg manner! of life, in the Dutehlway, contri- 
bute to the conliderable wealth which yy. of 
rhein ze \Uire.” 11199 o 138 „dt 2bas 
Tun + hadi of Albany date fnfirans 
are almoſt all Date men. hey peak Dutch, 
have DANN Pfscbefe, and | divine olervice 1s 
; petforttied” ins tht IREZeage-: their“ manners 
are Wkdwife hot ite Dt b their drefs is how- 
Sec Hie that ef the) Engl, It is well 
known that the firſt Europeans who ſettled in 
the province" "of "New York" were 'Diutchmen. 
During the time that tl. ey were the maſters of 


this 
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this proyinee, they. poſſeſſed, themſelves, of New 


Sweden , of which they were jealous. |, How- 
ever the pleaſure of poſſeſſing this conquered 
land and: their own, was but of ſhort duration; 
for towards the end of 1664, Sir Robert Carre, 
by order of King Charles..the, ſecond, went. to 
New York, then New Amſterdam, and took it. 
Soon ofter Colonel Nichols, went to, Albony, 
which then bore. the name of Fort Orange, and 
upon taking it, named it Albany, from the Duke 
of York's: Sculcli title. The Duteli inhabitants 
were allowed either to continue , where, they 
were, and, under the protection of the Eugliſb, 
to enjoy all their former privileges, or to leave 
the country. The greater part of them choſe 
to ſtay, and from them. the Dutchmen are de- 
ſcended, Who now live in the province of New 
York, and who poſſeſs the gere and. beſt 
eſtates in that province. 

Tu avarice and ſelfiſhneſs. of the inhabj- 
tants of Albany are very, well known. throy 
out all North 4 by the Engl. , by,;the 
French, and even by the Dutch, in the Cones 
part of New York: We If Jew, who. un- 
derſtands the art of getting forward perfec y 
well, ſhould; ſettle amongſt; them, they would 
not fail to ruin him. For this, wee ee 
comes to this place without HR moſt; p elſipg 
neceſſity i and therefore; 1 was aſked..in. {eycral 
places, what induced ma to go 1 bY 9 1 0 
one after another. L kewiſe fopnd] that 
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2 New: Ferke cy. and part of Penſylyania were formerly 6 compriſe 
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judgment, which people formed of them, was 
not without foundation. For though they ſel 
dom ſee any ſtrangers, (except thoſe who: go 
from the Britiſb colonies to Canada and back 
again) andi one migbtꝭ therefore expect 40 find 
victuals and accommotlation for tratellars dhea- 
per than in places here travellers always-rez 
ſort to, yet L experienced the contraty. I was 
here obliged to pay for every thing twice, 
thrice, and four times as dear as cin any part 
of Not /i America which I have paſſetb through. 
If I. wanted their aſſiſtance, I was Sbliged to 
pay tbem very well for it, and whensl; wanted 
to purebaſe any thing, or to be helped in ſome 
coſe or other, 1 could preſently ſee hat kind 
of blood ran into their, veins; for they either 
fixed exorbitant. prices for their ſervioes, ot were 
very backward to aſſiſt me. Such was this 
people in general. However, there were ſome 
amongſt; them who equalled any in Narthi Ame- 
rica, ur aby where; elſe, in politene(s; equity, 
goodneſs, and readineſs to ſerve and to oblige; but 
their number fell far ſhort of that of the for- 
mer. f I may be allowed to declate my con- 
jectures, the origin of the inhabitants of Albany 
andi its neighbourhood ſeems to me ton be as 
follows. Whilſt, the Dutch poſſeſſed this coun- 
try, and intended to people it, the government 
took upſa pack of vagabonds, of Which they in- 
tended to 3 and ſent them along 
with a number of other ſettlers to this province. 
The vagabonds were ſent far from the other co- 
loniſts, upon the bordets towards the ſndzans 
and other enemies, and a few honeſt families 

were 
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were perſuaded 0 go with them, in order to 
keep them in bounds. I cannot any other way 
account for the difference between the inhabi- 
tants of Aubany, and the other deſcendants of ſo 
teſpectable q nation as the! Dutch, who! are ſet- 
tled in the lower part f New: Ber buprovince; 
The latter ate civil, obligihg. juſt in the ptices, 
and ſincete and though they are not ceremo- 
nious, yetithey are well mdaning anddboneſt, 
and their iſes are to be telied onans 90106 
Tur behaviour of the inhabitants of 
during the Wer between England ———— 
which was ended with the peace of Aue Je 
Chapelle, has, among feveral other cauſes, con- 
tributed its make them the object of hatred in 
all the Britiſb colonies, but more eſpecially in 
New England. For at the beginning of that 
war, when the Indiunt of both parties had re- 
ceived orders to. commence hoſtitities, the 
Frenclhi engaged theirs to attack the inhabitants 
of New England; which they faithful enecut- 
ed, killing every body they met with; and warry+ 
ing off whatever they found During this time 
the people of rrmained neutral, and car- 
ried on 4 great ttade iH thenvpry Aridianriwho 
murdered the inhabitants Of New; 4 The 
plate, ſuch las ſiluer ſpobhs us, cu bee. 
of which ue  Iafianr-yobbed-iahe «Houſesfn 
New! Eugiund, . Carried to Alban, foro Ade. 
The people vf that tower bought up cheſe iil-: 
ver veffelß / though che 2 
were eee eee e 
the Indian to get more of them, prom iſitig to 
pay them well, and Whatever they would de- 
H 4 mand, 
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mand. This was afterwards interpreted hy the 
inhabitants of New:! England, as if the Alba 
niaus encouraged the Judians to kill more of the 
people, who were in a manner their brothers, 
and who were ſubjects of the ſame cron. Up- 
on ;ithe firſt; neus f his- hehaviour, which the 
Indians themſelves ſpreatl in»Nezwwi England, the 
inhabiteats of, the datter vince were greatly 
incenſad ande threatened,” that the firſt ſtep the 
would. take in another wat, would bei !to burn 
Albany,'and the adjacent parts. Ina abe preſent 
was it would ſufficiently appear bow backward 
the other Britiſb provinces in Ames date in 
aſſiſtipg. Albany, and the neighbauting places, 
in cafe of an attack from the French on muri. 
Theghatred which the. Engliſb beat ſagainſt the 
people, at Albany, is very great, but! that of the 
Albanians againit the Engliſb is cartied to a ten 
timeschigher degree, This hatred has ſubſiſted 
ever ſſince the time when the Engliſb donquered 
this cgunty, and is not yer extinguiſhed, h 
they, could never have got ſuch advantages un- 
detithe Dutch: government, . as theythabe gb - 
tainad under chat of the «Bmg/4/bi: :Forghin a 
manner, their, privileges athigreater than thoſe 
of, Hxglibmen. ti noch 169 bbs 2am onnel vs 
Tu inhabitants f Album are: much more 
ſpring than the Engliſb. which is 
ſexygch;uꝑ is. dften \ inſuivient!i to Aatisſy the 
ſtamachzlsanduithe bowl . 
freely as amongſt thei Hugliſh. Thecvomen urt 


-18991q baftst 18519 s dosd vatlz 1 nb "1 
Nr. Kala. 8 e eee the times 
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perfectly wel -pcquanited-withy economy ; they 
riſe early, goto ſleep vety late, and are almeſt 
ovet- nice and cleanly, in regard to the floor, 
which is frequently ſcoured ſeveral times in the 
week. Phe. ſervants in the te are chiefly 


negroes. Some of the ihhabitants went their 


own hair, butꝭ ĩt is / very ſhore} Withdut 4 bag or 
queue, which are looked upon as the ch SU 
teriſtics of Fremmhmen 7 and ab I wore my hair 
in a bag the firſt day I came here from Cunts, 
I was ſurrounded with children, who called me 
Frenchman, and ſome of the boldeſt offered to 
pull at my French dreſ@0t oo Mrd 1 dw ton! 


Tuxix meat, and manner of, dreſſing it) is 


very different from that of the Engliſb. Theit 
breakfaſt ĩs tea, commonly without milk. About 
thirty or forty years ago, tea was unknow y to 
them, and they breakfaſted either upon bread 
and butter, or btead and milk. They never 


put ſugar into the cup, but take a ſmalt bit ef 


it into their mouths whilſt they drink. Alonig 
with the tex»they-eat3 bread and butter, with 


ſlices of hung bevrf. Coffee is not uſuab here; 


they breakfaſt genetaly abbut ſeveſt. Theit 
dinner s butter-milk andi brad, tb Which 
they ſometimes add ſugar, then it 48" #Uelieious/ 
diſh for2ithens3® or froh milk und bread; or 
boiled or rαn ted offeſn. They ſometitnes make 
uſe of buttłr milk inſtead df freſh milk; ”to bit 
a thin kind of ꝓorridge With, which'taſtes*very 
ſour,” but7not/ diſagfevabls im hot wWesrhet: (T0 
each dinner they have a great ſallad, prepar- 
ed with abundance of vinepar; and very Httle or 
no oil. They frequently eat nnn 
an 
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and ſallad, one mouthful after another. Theit 
ſupper is generally bread and butter, and milk 
and bread. They ſometimes eat cheeſe at 
breakfaſt, and at dinner; it is not in ſlices, but 
ſcraped or raſ onde as to reſemble coarſe flour, 
which” they pretend adds to the good taſte. of 
cheeſr. They counmonly: deve wm an beer, 
or pure water. 

Tux governor of New 7 ry often candies at 
Albany with the Indians of the Five Nations, 
or the irogugſe, {Mohawks,. Senebat, Cayugaws, 
Onondagoes, and  Onidoes} eſpecially, when they 
intend either to make war upon, or to continue 
a war againſt the French. Sometimes theit 
delibetations like wiſe turn upon their converſion 
to the chriſtian religion, and it appears by the 
anſwer of one of the Indian chiefs, or Sachiems, 
to governor Hunter, at a conference in this town, 
that the Engliſb do not pay ſo much attention 
to a 3 ſo much conſequence as the Frenci 
do, and that they do not ſend ſuchòo able men 
10 ene ought to do“. 
riot gaoms 99092 939% 284.910ld. 101, wm: 


NM. Kaim i is, I believe, 4 right, informed! ; The. Fremb 


ET freak have allured ſome few wretched 1 5 10 eir 1 
intereſt, and ſettled them in ſmall Wii 
G a oroerry 


ae Hehayivur zin the ſeveral) wars Exghlh 
eee 
ab des verted. —— the 


— — rather p e 
. ginian, man ce to + 


Jeb Ive pendelte 
wc ae kA dan Fei = and cove Tit the Haan cha- 


Tit F conducted by: he- D 1 Eleazat 
eelock, have N ht numbe 3 * e to as 
of the true God. The ſociet Propagatir 5 the goſpel in 
foreign parts, ſends every Sink ny miſſtonaries, heir Own 
expence, 'among the Tad, And pk wg tra, are alſo 
"uu active in the converſion of Gcmiles; fo that if Mr. Kalan had 
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For after governor hunter had preſented theſe: 
Indian t, wh ph of Queen 1 many 
clothes, and ather preſents, of which they were 
fond, he Uimenden a to convince them {tilt more 
of het Majeſt y's/ good - will, and cate for them, 
by adding, cht. nieir good tu Quren. 
had not onlygeneroufly provideu tiiem miri fine clothes 
for their bodies, but likewiſe intended ro- 
their ſouls, by! the preaching \of-theigoſpehi;1dnd 
that to this purpoſe ſome minifters:fhould be u 
to them:to inſtruct them. The governbrofine> 
ſcarce ended, hen one of the oldeſt 
got up, and anſwered, tat in the names hf¹ο 
the Indiant, le tlianłed their gracious! good queen” 
and mother. for t lie fine cloaths: ſhe had: ms ble 
but that in regard'to the miniſteru, they had already 
had ſome among: them, (whom he likewile named) 
who inſtead of - preaclung the holy: goſpel to nim, 
had taught them to.drink to auc, to: cheat; and! 
to quarrel amang themfeves.:\ He then enteated 
the governor. to take from them theſe preachers 
and a number of Europeans who teſided amungſt 


them; for before they were come among them, 


the Indighs had been an honeſt, ſober, and Waben 


cent people, hut moſt of them becarng tagy 
now. That they had formerly had — 


es. but. at" the hard] believed: his exi 
thi DUE . . 


preſento:1s1 at if he. (zheig overnar) fl 
to ic, any favour,” he cls Rnd we'ob Hs OR, 


blackſmiths, among, them t darch ham 
forge iron, in which th Were une xpe 5 
$qo1q 10! 29 2130t, f „bo 30 —— 10 


1 9111 09 wann 20 10 esd mon k wy 
conſidered all che et circumſtances, h e would. have j ged d.otherwiſe.. * 
of the zeal of the Aa Wes in  PrOPAguing the Apel among. . 
the Indians. F. * ; THY a5, 
The 
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The'governor could not forbeat laughing at this 
exttaordinaty ſpeech. I think the words of gt. 
— not wholly unapplicable on this occaſion: 
or the name of God is Glaſphemed' T jo" the 
Gentiles ,"HRrough Jof. nav eblofn-n 
4 ziſt. About five o'clock in the after. 
e left * Mlb aviy, and procteded towards 
Cart! 125 We had two men with us, who were 
Vie ompany us to the firſt French place; which 
Port 494 Nrelld rieb, ot us the Engliſh call it, 
een Point.” For this ſervicexach of them was 
to recrive five pounds of New! DDE currency, 
beſides which I was to previdel them with 
Vitals: This is the common price here, and 
he that does not ehoole to confòtmito it; is obli- 
ged to travel alone. We were foreed to take up 
with à canoe *, key we could get neither battoes, 
nor boats of Parks and as there was a good road 
along the weſt kde of the river Hudſon; we left 
the iet to roco fer würde, in the canoe, and we 
went alon it on the ſhore, that we might be 
better able to examine it, and its“ burioſities, 
th greater accuracy. It is very incbmmodions 
76 70070 theſe canoes; for one ſtands at each end 
anck püſhes the bost för ards. They con 
"keep! cloſe to the ſhore, that they may he able 
"t&reaththe ground eaßly. Thus the rowers are 
1 cer" Kan@nopethi, Whllſt they? row) in a 
6601 Keptaaletig che lſhörelall the evening, 
bite due riders fe eqhlided of groar' hills, and 
ned to the Water gd the) trees) iwhibh-I have 


"above mentioned; and which likewiſe are to be met 
* 819 19958 fry Vvy 75 1 ere $07, 1 «BB 4 1590 9 
N Romans ii. 24 ; 

dee the deſcription of i it p- 12 
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with on the ſhares of the iſle, i in the river, ſituate 
below Albany. The caſterly ſhere of the river 
is uncultivated, woody, and hilly; but the 
weſtern is flat, 3 and chiefly turned 
into corn- fields, which hade no drains, though 
they wanted thee 3 in, ſome, places. It. appeared 
very plainly here, that the river had formerly 
been broader. For there is a Hoping 0 
the corn-fields, at about thirty yards, diſta 
from the river, with whichit always runs paraſlel 
From this is ſufficiently appears, that the 
ground formerly was the ſhore of the river,, and 
the corn- fields its bed. As a further proof, it 
may be added, that the ſame ſhells which. abound 
on the preſent; ſhore of the river, and are not ap- 
plied to any uſe by the inhabitants, ly, plentifully 
ſcattered on theſe fields. I cannot ſay Whether 
this change was occaſioned by the diminiſhing 
of the water in the river, ot by its waſhing. ſome 
earth down the river, and carrying it to its lides 
or by the river's cutting deeper, in on the ſides , 
ALL: the; grounds were; -ployghed. very even, 
as is uſualin the Swrdiſb province f U 
Some were:ſown, with Vell ellow, ,and,others with 
white Wheat; Nom and then ,we. Jaw, great 
fields of flax, which was) now beginning, 30 
flowers: Inifamg Par ts it grows, very wells. | 
in others ãt Wag but indifferent, The eres hs 
drought» whigh,:hgd-contioued; throngbous 
ſpring, had arched ial the graſs, and —.— 
hills andi chi LY grquads,;;leay leaving;no-gther geen 


plant .thag« 1 2 
Thapſus Linn. )...which I ſaw in ſeveral places, 


. 


on the drieſt and higheſt hills, growing: in yo 
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ofithe parching heat of the fir; nch though the 
paſtutes and meadows were exceſſively ren | 
and afforded ſcarce any food' at al, yet the cattle 
never touched the Mullein. No and then 1 
found fields with peale; but the” MN ( Shha- 

ar uenf Linn. ke pt them quite undet. The 
wil in Malt bf thieſe fields is a Hue mould,” Which 


pretty f. I ο ws o 19vii 943 
Nen — aiver all the hills long the the 
rivets, vn ieẽ,h nd other plants 115 and on 
thoſe Which ate covered 8 the climb 
to the tops of them, and wholly. cover- them, 
making them bend 'down' wick Thelr weight. 
They had already large grapts; We fü them 
abundant ell this day, and du the” time 
that we kept to the rieer Hudſbn, 6h the” hills, 
alonguthe more; add on ſome nale lands in 
the river £ if, 907 26% 

Tun ate cpu Matrer kö Reg appeared | 
now and then, flying amongſt the buſhes” their 
note is fine, and they are not fol large” as 55 
black amaize-thieves,' ort ie, W 
ſaw them near New T6; for the fitſt time. * 8 

We found a Water-beech tree { ,h occi- 
dentali h cut down near the rb ring 
abour five-feet/ in diameter. ; 57 a G £2A08] 

i/Dm1$26ay, and for ſotne taps aft 17 we 
mebewülh Aland in the ttverf. ones 
wert cultivsted and turnbd into coph dend 4d 
meado w- nizlq 8 21 {418} 903 HT 434 ; 
„WI whtked about five. En 11 55 albog the 


river talday, und fobndiche Proud, during 25 
time, very uniform, àhd᷑ cofHfſtin te earth. 
The Red Maple, the Water-bcech, the Water- 
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aſp, the wild Prunegtrep, the;Sumach,, the Elm, 
the wild Vines,, and .ſome,, ſpecies of Willows; 
were the trees which! we met with on the riſing 
ſhores of the river, where ſome aſpatagos . 
paragus officinghs grew wild. 
Wr paſſed the night abgut ſix miles un 
Albany, i in a cqunttyman s eoteage. Ou the weſt 
fide of the river we ſaw ſeveral heuſes, ont aftor 
another, inhabited by the deſcendants of tha frſt 
Dutch ſettlers, Who lived by cultivating their 
grounds. About half an Engliſb mile beyond 
our lodgings, was the place where the tide ſtops 
in the river Hudfor,, there being only ſmalli and 
ſhallow. ſtreams above it. At that place N 
catch a good many ſorts of iſh in the river. 
Tux barns were generally built in the Durch 
way, as I have before deſcribed; for in the 
middle was the threſhing- floor, above it a plaue 
for the hay and ſtraw, and on each ſide ſtables 
for horſes, cos, and other animals. /The:barm: 
itſelf was very large. Sometimes the building 
in the court-yard conſiſt only of a room. and 
Oakes aboyeit, together wit 20/ barn: uporiithe! 
above plan, \aAN 531 Oy 108 Av As bi 110} 35 
June 28d. 
our guides to 2 e water - fall near GaAvesp finttht 
river Mohgavk, heſore iti falls into, the: 1 nifer 
Bay on... 4 Bis fall | is abo three Engl miles 
from the” pla g where 1 -pafe hc nightloo The 
country till the fall is a plain, and onlyobilly: 


about the. Alan he ae weed is gclearad in 


moſt place reggae: cultivatedp? and 
e e We 10HouU % oft) 
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Tur Coſioes Fall is one of the greateſt in Norti 
America. It is in the river Mohawk, before it 
unites with the river Hudſon. . Above and below 
the fall, the ſides and the bottom of the river 
conſiſt of hard rock, The river is three hun- 
dred yards broad here. At the fall; there is 2 
rack croflways in the river, 1 4 f fer where 
equally bigh, and croffing in a, ſtrait line with 
the fide which forms the fall, It repreſents, as 
it were,, a wall towards the oor 1k which 
is not quite perpendicular, wanting about four 
yards. The height of this wall, over which 
the water rolls, appeared to me, about twenty or 
twenty-four yards. I had marked ibis height 
in my pocket-book,; and afterwards, found it 
agreed pretty well with the account, which, that 
10genious engineer, Mr. Levis Evans, commu- 
nicated to me at P/iladelphia. He ſaid, that he 
had geometrically meatured the breadth and 
height of the fall, and found it nine hundred 
Engliſb feet broad, and ſeventy- fixe feet high. 

he repreſentation of this fall, which is here 
joined, has been made by Mr, Evans. There 
was very little water in the rivet at pfeſent, and 
it only ren over the fall in a; few places. In 
ſuch, places where the water, had rolled down 
before, it had cut deep holes below into the 
rock, ſometimes to the, depth, of two or three 
fathoms. , The bed of the tiver, below the fal, 
Was of rock, and. quite; diy, there being only 
channel in the, middle fourteen feet bfoad, and 
a fathom or 5 more deep, through 
which the water paſſed which came over the 

fall. We ſaw a number of holes in the 7 

Ky 5 elo 
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below the fall, „Which bore 2 perfect reſemblane 
to thoſe ih” Seelen which we call Giants, 5 
or Mountain Kettles. They differed. i in. ze; 
there bei 5 deep ones, and War! halle 
ones. ad cleat uninterrupte jira I 
not a ad Wont? the” hotiz 5 tra 85 Hin. 10 
all. HoWev ever, © dlofe to this Fall, ere” th 
water was in ſuch a Kalk 0 2H Ti 1 
a nher del rain, occafione ; .the 
vapours” which” rbfe from the water afl ng its 
fall, and were Carfled about by the wind. There- 
fore, in Cbming within a mbſket-hot f "tt 
fall, agairit the wind, fcloths were wette 
at once," 48 from a raih. The whirl: pools, 
which were in the water betow the” fal, Con 
tained” ſevetul kinds of fich; and they Were 
caught by forge p eople, bo amoſed ele 
with angling. : The" rocks ' bereabours” con; | 
fit of the ſame black ſtone which for L 
hills bout ee When ex poſed | 
it is apt Thiver into borizonta flakes, 19 71 
does. p* Aid W tit Hi 10-1013 1F3 7191 Td QI1 2 
Ar dess ales bu; es jth CH 
in Were ago ih re Fon g. Me. bo 0 
out of 4 Mhite pine. * a at h. he E 
where We'lay* at night, the . 
ſhallow. thats the men cbt reach e 
every Where with their Cars; it MT 
parts not / abdve twWo feet ae Tot 
foct deep2THhefhoredhaBY — 
des Arnd 
work to won f be fte. "Y by 
Hong the ſhore conſiſted merely of foil; and were 
Vor, II. I very 


of find and pebbles? Phe rj 
againſt us fothat dr rsfobndVit VN 
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very high and ſteep in ſome parts. The breadth 
of the river was generally near two muſket - ſhot. 
_ STURGEONS abound in the river Hudſon We 
ſaw them for ſeveral days together leap high up 
into the air, eſpecially in the eyening; our 
guides, and the people who lived hereaboutz, 
aſſerted that they never ſee any ſturgeons in 
winter time, becauſe; theſe fiſn go into the (ea 
late in autumn, but come up again in ſpring 
and ſtay in the river all the ſummer. They are 
ſaid to prefer the ſhalloweſt places in the river, 
which agreed pretty well with our obſervations; 
for we never ſaw. them leap. out of the water but 
in ſhallows. Their food is ſaid to be ſeveral 
kinds of canferuæ, which grow in plenty in 
ſome places at the bottom of the river; for theſe 
weeds are found in their bellies when they are 
opened. The Duteli who are ſettled here, and 
the Indians, fiſh for ſturgeons, and every night of 


our voyage upon this river, we obſerved ſeveral 


boats with people who ſtruck them with har- 
poons. The torches which they employed were 
made of that kind of pine, whieh: they call the 
black pine here. The nights were exceedingly 
dark, though they were nu ſhorteſt, and though 
we were in a countfy ſo much to the South of 
Szoeden- The banks of the giver lay covered 
with dead ſturgeons, which had been wounded 
with the harpoon, but eſcaped; and died after- 
wards ; they occaſioned an inſupportable ſtench 
during the exceſſive heat of the weather. 
As e went furthet up the river we ſaw an 


Indian woman and her boy ſitting in a boat of 


back, and an Indian wading through the: river, 
| = with 


E = omar 1 
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with a great cap of bark on his head. Near 
them was un iſland on which there were a num- 
ber of Indians at proſent, on account of the 
ſturgeon fiſhery. We went to their huts to try 
if we could get one of them to accompany us to 
Fort St. Frederick. On dur arrival we found 
that all the men were gone into the woods a 
hunting, and we were forced to engage their 
boys to go and look for them. They demanded 
bread for payment, and we gave them twenty 
little round loaves ; for as they found that it 
was of great importance to us to ſpeak with 
the Indians, they raiſed difficulties, and would 
not go till wie gave them what they Wanted. 
The ifland'' belonged: to the Duteh, who had 
turned it into corn- fields. Bot at preſent they 
had leaſed it to the Indians, who planted their 
maize and ſeveral kinds of mellons on it. They 
built their huts or wigwame on this iſland, on a 
very ſimple plan. Four poſts were put into the 
ground perpendicularly, over which they had 
placed poles, and made a roof of bark upon them. 
They had either no walls at all, or they confifted 
of branches with leaves, which were fixed to 
the poles. Their beds conſiſted of deer-ſkins 
which were ſpread on the ground. Their uten- 
fils were à couple of ſmall kettles, and two 
Jadles, and a bucket or two of bark, made fo 
cloſe as to water. The ſturgeons were cut 
into long ſlices, and hung up in the ſun - ſhine to 
dry, and to be ready againſt winters The lauian 
women were fitting at theit wotk on the hill, 
upon deer- ſkins. They never make uſe of chairs, 
but fit on the ground: however they do not fit 
12 | croſse 
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feet, which, though they be turned backwards, 
are not croſſed, but bent outwards. The wo. 
men wear no head-dreſs, and have black hair 
to their knees, and the brim of which is border. 
their ſhifts over their petticoats. The 


and wrapped in ribbands.” Their Wampum, or 


or left them in their original colour. 


the chief of the men not _—_ then returned 
from” the war. 915, DIM 


which are exactly the fame with ours *, with 


leſs; However, the Ditch inhabitants will not 
eat them e Ahn ee 


to aſſiſt us in making a boat of bark, to continue 


croſs-legged, as the Turks do, Put between teh 


They have a ſhort blue 'petticoat, which reaches 


ed with red or other ribbands. They wear 


6 y have 
large ear- rings; and their hair is tied behind, 


Pearls, and their money, which is made of 
ſhells, are tied round the neck, and hang down 
on the breaſt. This is their Whole dreſs. They 
were now making ſeveral kinds of work of ſking, 
to which they ſowed the quills of the American 
Porcupines, having dyed them black or red, ot 


TowaRDs evening, we went from PIR to 
a farm cloſe to the river, where we found only 
one man, looking after the maize and the fields; 


Tux little brooks here contain Crawfiſh, 


this difference only, that they are ſomewhat 


June 23d. Wr waited a good while for thi 
Indians, who had promiſed to come home, in 
order to ſnew us the way to Fort St. Ann, and 


our Wege. W eight o'clock res ng 


341 14 
5 as Mir Lins, 


men 
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men arrived. Their hair was black, and cut 
ſhort; they wore rough pieces of woollen cloth, 
of a bright green colour, on their ſhoulders, a 
ſhirt which, covers their thighs, and pieces of 
cloth, or ins, which they wrap round the legs 
and part of the thig bs. They had neither hats, 
caps, . —— Two of them had pointed 
the upper part of their foreheads, and their 
cheeks, with vermilion. Round their neck was 
a ribband, from which hung a bag down to the 
breaſt, containing their knives. They promiſed 
to accompany; us for thirty ſhillings; but ſoon 
after changed their minds, and went with: an 
Engliſhman, ho gave them more. Thus we 
were obliged to make this journey without theſe 
guides, who were, however, honeſt enough to 
return us fifteen- Willies, aid Wwe. * _ 
them before-hand.,, 


Our laſt night's lodging, was: about 26m Eons 


l/þ miles from Albany. During the laſt war, 
which was juſt ended, the inhabitants had te- 
treated from thenee to Albany, becauſe the 
French Indians had taken or killed all the people 
they met with, ſet the hauſes on fire, and cut 
down the trees. Therefore, When the inhabi- 
tants returned, they found no houſes, and were 
forced to ly. — 4 a few boards which, were 
huddled together. 8 bayjigeyr x MF 05.5 wut 
THE. river Lond. a muſket-Ghot. bro" 
and the ground on both ſides culiivateds; Iche 
hills near the river were ſtecp, ;gpdrthe..catth. of 
2 pale cf. e 11 hi en eech zug 
Tun American Elder {S . eccidenta- 
dg an | lis 
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riss „8 

lis * grows in incredible quantities along thoſe 

hills, which appear quite white, from the abun- 

dance of flowers on the Elder. 
ALL this day along, we had one current after 

after another, full of ſtones, which were preat 

obſtacles to our getting forward. The water 


in the river was very clear, and generally ſhal- 


low, being only from two to four feet deep, 
running very violently againſt us in moſt places. 
The ſhore was covered with pebbles, and a gre 
ſand. The hills conſiſted of earth, were high, 
and ſtood perpendicular towards the river, which 
was near two muſket-ſhot broad. Sometimes 
the land was cultivated, and ſometimes it was 


covered with woods. . 


Tur hills near the river abound with red and 
white clover. We found both thefe kinds 
plentiful in the woods. It is therefore difficult 
to determine whether they were brought over 
by the Europeans, as ſome people think; or 
whether they were originally in America, which 
the Indians deny. e 

Wr found Purſlane { Portulaca oleracea 
growing plentifully in a fandy ſoil. In gardens 
it was one of the worſt weeds. P 

Wx found people returning every where to 
their habitations, which they had been forced 
to ſesde dofine the Far. 
Tux farms were commonly built cloſe to 
the river, on the hills. Each houſe has a little 
kitchen- garden, and a ſtill Tefler orchard. Some 
farms, however, had large gardens. The 


* Sambucus Cu Linn. | 
kitchen» 
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kitchen-gardens afford ſeveral kit ds of gourds, 
water-melons, and kidney-beans. The orch- 
cards are full of apple-trees. This year the trees 
had few or no apples, on account of the froſty 
nights which had happened. in May, and the 
drought which had continued throughout this 
ſummer. _ | EN FE: toe Ha as ws 1 
Tug houſes hereabouts are generally built 
of beams of wood, .and of unburnt bricks dried 
by the ſun and the air. The beams are firſt 
erected, and upon them a gable with two walls, 
and the ſpars. The wall on the gable is made 
of boards, The roof is covered with ſhingles 
of fir. They make the walls of unburnt bricks, 
between the beams, to keep the rooms warmer; 
and that they might not eaſily be deſtroyed by 
rain and air, they are covered with boards on 
the outſide. The cellar is below the houſe. 
Tas farms are either built cloſe to the river- 
fide, or on the high grounds; and around them 
are large fields with maize. 
Wr ſaw great numbers of Muſ-Rats (Caſtor 
Zibethicus Linn. on the ſhores of the river, 
where they had many holes, ſome on a level 
with the ſurface of the water. Theſe holes were 
large enough to admit a kitten. Before and in 
the entrance to the holes, lay a quantity of emp- 
ty ſhells, the animals of which had been eaten 
by the Muſe-Rgts *. They are caught in traps 
placed alohg the water- fide, and bite with 
ſome maize or apples. 


as bra - node 

* This appears to be a new obſervation, as Linen, De Buffon, 
and S4rrafit pretend, they only feed on the Acerus, or Reeds, and 
other roots. | 8 
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Tux Ae abound here, but never | 
grow to any confiderable height. 

CHESNUT-TREES appear now and Fog 

THe Cocgſpur Hautlorn (Cratægus Crus 
Galli Linn.) grows in the pooreſt ſoil, and has 
very long ſpines; which. ſhews, that it may be 
very ee planted in e clpecidlly 
in a poor ſoil... _- 

Tris night we lodged wid * (farmer, who 
had returned to his farm after the war. was over. 
All his buildings, except the Bernt Pens were 
burnt. 

June 24th. Tur farm where a paſſed the 
night was the laſt in the province of New York, 
towards Canada, which had been left ſtanding, 
and which was now inhabited. Further on, 
we met ſtill with inhabitants: but they had no 
houſes, and lived in huts of boards; er houſes 
being burnt during the war. | 

As we continued our journey, we . * 
the country on both ſides of the river to be ge- 
nerally flat, but ſometimes hilly; and large 
tracts of it are covered with woods of fir · trees. 
Now and then we found ſome parts turned into 
corn- fields and meadows z.. however, the greater 
part was covered with woods. Ever-fince we 
left Albany, almoſt half-way to Saratoga, the 
river tuns very rapid; and it coſt us a deal of 
pains to get upwards. But afterwards it be- 
comes very deep, for the ſpace of ſeveral miles; 
and the water moves very M WIy. The ſhores 

are very ſteep, though they are not very high. 
The river is two muſket- ſhot broad. In the 
afternoon it changed its direction; for hitherto 
: its 
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its direction was from North to South, but now | 


it came from N. N. E. to 8. 8. W. and ſome- 
times from N. E. to 8. W. a 

ANT-HIELs are very ſcarce in ede and 
do not remember ſeeing a ſingle one before J 
came to the Cooes Fall. We obſerved a few in 
the woods to-day. The Ants were the ſame 
with our common red ones (Formica rufa Linn.) 
The Ant-hills conſiſt chiefly of the ſfate-like 
mouldered ſtons which abounds here, there be- 
ing nothing elſe for them. Nang 

CHESNUT - TREES grew ſcattered in the 
woods. We are told, that Malberry - trees 
Morus rubra Linn.) likewiſe grow wild here, 
but rather ſcarce; and this is the moſt norther- 
ly place where they grow in America; at leaſt, 
they have not been obſerved further to the 
north. We met with wild parſneps every day; 
but commonly in ſuch places where the land 
was, or had been, cultivated. Hemp grows 
ſpontaneouſly, and in great _DUNGSHGE, near old 
plantations. 

Tus woods abound with Moodlice, which 
were extremely troubleſome to us. 

Tur Thuya oceidentalis Linn. appeared along 
the ſhores of the river.” I had ß ſeen it there 
before. e i eee ene ee 

Tu trees which grow eta dle öde = 
on the "adjacent hills, within our fight to- day, 
are elms; bitches, white firs; alders, dog- tees, 
lime- trees, red willow, and cheſnute trees. The 
American" Elder, (Sambucus 'Canudenfis' Linn,) 
and the wild vines, only appear in places where 
thy ground has been «ka cultivated; 45 if 

they 
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they were deſirous of being the campanions of 
men. The lime- trees and white wealnut-trees 
are the moſt numerous. The. horn-beams, 
with, inflated cones, ¶ Carpinus Oftrya. Linn. 
appeared now and then; but the. water-beech 
and, water-poplar never came within fight any 
more. | 1, a 
Wr frequently ſaw ground-ſquicrels and 
black ſquirrels in the wood. 
Ax a little diſtance from Saratoga, we met 
two Indians in their boats of bark, which could 
ſcarce contain more than one perſon, 
Nx Ax Saratoga the river becomes ſhallow 
and rapid again. The ground is here turned 
into corn- fields and meadows, but on account 
of the war, it was not made uſe ff. 
SAR ATOGA has been a fert built of wood 
by the Engliſh, to ſtop the attacks of the French 
Indians upon the Engliſb inhabitants in theſe 
parts, and to ſerye as a rampart to Albany. It is 
ſituated on a hill, on the eaſt-ſide af the river 
Hudſon, and is built of thick poſts driven into 
the ground, cloſe to each other, in the manner 
of paliſades, forming a ſquare, the, length of 
whoſe ſides was within the teach of à muſket- 
ſhat. At each corner are the lech the 
officers, and within the paliſades, are the bar- 
racks; all of timber. This fort has been Kept 
in order and was garriſoned till ehe laſt war, 
when the Engliſb themſelves in 174 ſet fire 10 
it, not being able to defend themlelves in it 
againſt the attacks of the French and their Ju- 
dians; for as ſoon as a party of them went out 
of the fort, ſome of theſe enemies lay coneraled, 
25 an 


Saratoga. 123 
and either took them all priſoners, or ſhot 
nin 101 r O04 > 


them. | ; 
ISRATT only mention one, out of many art- 
ful tricks which were played here, and which 
both the Eighth and French who were preſent 
here at that time told me repeatedly. A party 
of French, with their Indians, concealed them- 
ſelyes one night in a thicket near the fort. In 
the morning ſome of their Indians, as they had 


of the fort. The Exgliſb fired upon them, as 
ſoon as they Taw them at a diſtance; the Indians 
pretended ta be wounded, fell down, got up 
again, ran à little way, and dropped again. 
Above half the garriſon ruſhed out to take them 
priſoners ; but as ſoon as they were come up 
with them, the French and the remaining In- 
dians came out of the buſhes, betwixt the for- 
treſs and the Eugliſb, ſurrounded them, and 
took them prifoners. "Thoſe who remained in 
the fort had hardly time to ſhut the gates, nor 


equally "expoſed their counttymen to danger, 
and they were vexeck to ſee thelr enemies rake 
and carry them off in their fight, and under 
their canribti. Such French artifices as theſe 
made the 2 weary of their M-planned fort. 
We faw ſome of the paliſades fill” in the 
ground. There was an ifland in the river, near 


The country is flat on both fides of the river 
round about was generally cut down. The 


ſhores of the river are high, ſteep, and conſiſt of 
earth. 


previouſly” teſolbed, went to have a nearer vier 


A 
— —— 


could they fite upon the enemy, becauſe they 


Saratogo, much bettet fituatèd ſor a fortification. 
near Saratoga, and its "fofl Bobck. The wood 
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rth. We ſaw; fome bills in che nort 
3 the difant foreſt. The Sekten v. 


7788 and bear an inveterate hatred to all Exg 
. 33S. 1717 5. 1 #1ts oz ew if 54 1 
on 2 over night i in a little hut of — 4 
Gs. Rf | by 9s people ho were come-40 live 
er 19099 1 370] benden 
ne 25th, \ SEVERAL ſaw: mills; were built 
before the war, which. were.very profitable 
155 inhabitants, on account of the ene 
oo wood which grows here. dt 319 H. 
Tur boards were eaſily brought —. — 
and from thence. to Neu Vork, zin raſts every 
ſpring. with the high water; hos lh a6; mills 
were burnt at preſent. Gl M404 ec ens oi 1h 
Tufs morning we proceeded up tha” rinks 
but after we had advanced about an Rughh mile, 
we fell in with a water- fall, which coſt as a 
deal of Pains before we could; get, ont cane 
over it. The water was very deep; juſt below 
the fall, Sars to its hollowing the rock out hy 
che fall. 45 every place where, we; met with 
denen e riyen We fqund the Wster very 
deep, from two to four fathoms and upwards.s 
becauſe by finding a refiſtangg it had . a 
de per channel into the ground. | Above ide fel. 
river is very decp again, the Water flies 
along, fileptly, and iogreaſes ſpddenly neat ade 
N e eah ſides, $1.1, you; come to; Fott 
cholſon, the ſhore: is cphered with tall tiges 
After rowing ſeveral miles, We paſſed another 
Water- fall, which is longer r 
che the nn? one. : | 


Granass 


- Grants-pors” * which I hive deſcribed in 
the memoirs" of the Royal Swediſh Academy of 
Sciences, are abüfdant near the fall of the rock 
which extends acroſs the river. The rock was 
almoſt dry at prefenr, the river containing very 
little water at this ſeuſon of the year. Some of 
the giants pots were round, but in general they 
were oblong+ At the bottom of moſt of them 
lay either ſtones r 
were fifteen inches in diameter, but ſome were 
leſs. © Their depth was likewiſe different, and 
ſome that 1 6bRrved' were above two foot deep. 
It is plain that they owed their origin to the 
whirling of the Water round x pebble, which by 
that means was put in 1 81 with 
the ſand, 3780 ; 4,1 £7 

WE intended to 10 gone quite vp to Fort 
NMeeholſom in the cande, which would have been 
4 great convenience to us; but we found it 
impoſſible to get over the upper fall, the cance 
being heavy, and ſcaree any water in the river, 
except in obe place where it flowed over the 
rock, and Where it Was impoſſible to get up, on 
account of the ſteepneſs, and the violence of the 
fall. We Were astördingly y obliged to leave our 
canoe hefe and rey our baggage through 
unfrequented Wobds to Fort Arne,” on the river 


Wwodereek \whieh'is ſpace ſtom forty- three to 
fifty Englith: miles} düting which we were quite 


ſpent, thiod 


gh#the exceſs of heat. Sometimes 


ve had>novotfier way of croſſing deep rivers, 
than by Sc n tall trees, nen ſtood on 
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their banks, and throwing them acroſe the 
water. All the land we paſſed over this after. 
noon was almoſt level, without hills and ſtones, 
and entirely covered wich a tall and thick ſoreſt, 
in which we continually met with trees which 
were fallen down, becauſe no one made the leaſt 
uſe of the woods. We paſſed the next night in 
the midſt of the foreſt, plagued with muſkitoes, 
gnats, and wood-lice, and in fear of all kinds of 
ſnakes. 21 | W NA. 8 | 
June 26th. EARLY this morning we con- 
tinued our journey through the woOd, along the 
river Hudſon, There was an old path leading 
to Fort Nicſtoſſon, but it was ſo overgrown with 
graſs, that we diſcovered it with great difficul- 
ty. In ſome places we found plenty of rafþ- 
berries. ; £1; 56 901: 20-8 41. 
_.. FoxT Nicholſon is the place on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Hud/on, where a wooden ſot- 
tification formerly ſtood. We arrived here 
ſome time before noon; and reſted à While. 
Colonel Lydius reſided hete till the beginning 
of the laſt war, chiefly with a view of carrying 
on a greater trade with the French Inurans; but 
during the war, they burnt his houſe, and took 
his ſon priſoner. The fort was ftuated on 3 
plain, but at preſent the place is albogyergrawn 
with a thicket. It was built in sche year og, 
during the war which Queen Anne carried on 
againſt the French, and it was named after the 
brave Engliſb general Nichslſor.u It was not fo 
much a fort, as à magazine to Fort Hun. In 
the year 1711, when the Engliſb naval attempt 
upon Canada miſcarried, the 2 
; c 
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ſet fire to this place. The ſoil hereabouts ſeems 
to be pratty fertile. The river N us 
cloſe by. neegl!: 1111007 
In the afternoon ie our jourbey; 
We bad hitherto followed the eaſtern ſhore of 
the river Hudſan, and gone almoſt due North 3 
but now we: left it, and went E. N. E. or N. E. 
acroſs the woods, in ordet to come to the up- 
per end of the river Moadcreeꝶ, which flows to 
Fort St. Frederick, where we might go in a 
boat from the former place. The ground we 
paſſed over this afternoon was generally flat, 
— ſome what low. Sometimes we ſaw a litile 
hill, but neither mountains nor ſtones, and the 
country was erer where covered with tall and 
thick foreſts. The trees ſtood: cloſe, and af- 
ſorded a fine ſhade; but the pleaſute which we 
enjoyed from it was leſſened hy the incredible 
quantity of gnats which filled the woods; We 
found ſeveral plants here, but they were far from 
each other, (as in our woods where the cattle 
have deſtroyed them) though no cattle ever came 
here. They ground was every where thick ico» 
vered with leaves of the laſt autumn. In ſome 
places we found the ground overgrown, with 
great quantities of moſs. The ſoil was general 
hy very good, conſiſting of à deep mould, in 
which the plants thrive very well: Therefore 
it ſeems that it would anſwer very well if it woe 
cultivatedi: however, flowing waters werte 
ſcarce hereabouts ; and if the:wgods\yere vleat- 
ed, how great would be the effects of the parch- 
ing heat of the . which I n act _ 
its full force | | | 
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Wx lodgedibis night near a brock, in order 
wike, \ufficieotly, ſupplied. with. water, which 
was not every where at hand duringathis:iſeafon, 
The muſkitoes, punchins, ore ghats, and the 
woodlice,: were very troubleſome, Our fear of 
ſnakes, and of the dadians, rendered this nights 
reſt very precarious and unſecure, 1 
PoxchiNs, as the Dutch call them, are the 
latle guats ¶ Culex pulicuris Linn) mhighabound 
here. They are very, minutes and itheir wings 
grey, with black ſpots. They are ten times 
worſe than the larger ones, {Culex pipiens Linn.) 
or muſkitoes; for their ſize renden them next 
to imperceptible; they are every here careleſs 
of theit lives, ſuck their ll of f blgeg, and cauſe 
a burning pain. 901 10 5% 
» We: heard rl great trees fall — <a 
ſelves in the night, though it was ſo calm, that 


2 Auen oThay made a dreadful crack- 


- ('s 110.2909 ? wy 

Lal ene 27 th. it: Ws continued. our journey i in 
the: morning. „ the Ane Meche 
which we paſſed oer yeſterday, except mect- 
ing with a few: hills. Early 18 ms we 
Plainly heard. fallin the; rixer Hud. 
Id every part of the n trees 
ahsown down either by ſtorms, t gage but 
none ere ent down, thege being g, inhabi- 
tanks ; and thongh the, wopd is ygry fing, yet no- 
thody, makes ue it We, found. it very dif- 
Hcult 0, gat over ſuchi trees, begauſe they had 
ſtopped vp almoſt all the, paſſages, and,£cloſe.to 
them was the, chief reſidence 0 ee 
** the intenſeneſs of the heat. * 5 
BOUT 
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AtbouT two o' clock this afternoon we arrived 
at Fort Anne. It lies upon the river Woodereek, 
which is here at its origin no bigger than a little 

brook. We ſtayed here all this day, and next, 
in order to make a new boat of bark, becauſe 
there was no poſſibility to go down the river to 
Fort St. Frederick, without it. We arrived in 
time, for one of our guides fell ill this morning, 
and could not have gone any further with his 
burthen, If he had been worſe; we ſhould have 
been obliged to ſtop on his account, which would 
have put us under great difficulties, as our pro- 
viſions would ſoon have been exhauſted; and 
from the deſart place where we were, we could 
not have atrived at any inhabited place in leſs 
than three or four days. Happily we reached 
the wiſh d- fot place, and the fick man had time 
to reſt and recover. 

ABouT Fort Anne we found a beg of 
mice, of the common kind. They were probas 
bly the offspring of thoſe which were brought 
to the fort in the ſoldier's proviſions, at the time 
when it was kept in a ſtate of defence.” > 

We met with ſome apple and plumb- trees, 
which were certainly Planteg when the fort was 
in a good condition. ( A 

June 28th. Tus American Elm, {Ulmus 
Americana Linn.) grows in abundance,” in the 
foreſts hereabòuts. There are two kinds of it. 


One was called the hure Elm, on account of 
the inſide of the tree being white: It was more 


plentiful than the other | ſpecies," which! was 
called the Red Elm, baeaute? the colout of the 
wood was reddith. Of the bark of the former 

Vor. II. K the 
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the boats made uſe of here are commonly made, 
it being tougher than the bark of any other tree, 
With the bark of hiccory, which is employed 
as baſt, they ſow. the elm-bark together, and 
with the bark of the red elm they join the ends 
of the boat ſo cloſe as to keep the water out. 
They beat the bark between, two. ſtones;;z or for 

want of them, between two pieces of wood. 
Tur making of the boat took. up half yeſter- 
day, and all this day. To make ſuch a boat, 
they pick out a thick tall elm, with a ſmooth 
bark, and with as few branches, as, poffible. 
This. tree is cut down, and great care is taken to 
prevent the bark from being hurt. by falling 
againſt other trees, or againſt the ground. With 
this view ſome, people do not fell the trees, but 
climb to, the top, of them, ſplit the bark, and 
ſtrip it off, which was the method. our carpen- 
ter took.,, The. bark: is ſplit on one fide, in a 
{trait line along the tree, as long as the boat is 
intended to be; at the fame time, the bark is 
carefully cut from the ſtem a little, ay on both 
ſides of the ſlit, that it may more eahly ſeparate; 
the bark is then pealed off very carefully, and 
particular care is taken, not to make any holes 
into it; this is eaſy when the ſap is in che trees, 
and at other ſeaſons the tree is hearech y the fire, 
for that purpoſe. The ark, thus &gpt. off is 
ſpread qn, the ground, in a ſmooth. plage,, turn 
-the ioſide downwards, and the rovigh. outlide 
upwards, and, to ſtretch at better, ſome 5 logs of 
wood or ſtones, are., carefully, put on it, which 
preſs it down. Then the fides of the bark are 
gently beat upwards, in order to form tlie 2 
| 0 
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of the boat; ſome ſticks are then fixed into tha 
ground, àt the diſtance of three or fout feet 


e 


either pu lear er off. The 
the boat are made of thick branches of Kiccory, 
they bent tough and Pepe: They are cut 


into ſeveral” 


cording 'to their places in the broader or nar- 
rower part of the boat. Being thus bent, they 
are put acroſs the boat, upon the back, or its 
bottom, pretty cloſe, about a ſpan, or ten inches 
from each other. The upper edge on each fide 
of the boat 1s made of two thin poles, of the 
length of the boat, which are put cloſe together, 
on the ſide of the boat, being flat, where they 
are to be joined. The edge of the bark is put 
between theſe two poles, and ſewed up with 
threads of 'baft, of the mouſe- wood, or other 
tough bar k, or with roots. But before it is thus 
ſewed up, tlie ends of the ribs are likewiſe put 
between tlie two poles on each fide, taking care 
to keep them at ſome diſtance from each other. 
After that is done, the poles are ſewed together, 
and being bent properly, both their ends Join at 
each end of the boat, where they are tied t6ge- 
ther with” ropes.” To prevent the widening" of 
the boat at the top, three of four tranſverſe bands 
are put acroſs it, from one edge to the other, at 
the diſtance of thirty or forty inches from each 

| K 2 other. 
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other. Abele beads! are common made of 
hiccory, on account of its toughgeſs and flexi. 
bility, and have a good length. Their extremi- 
ties ate put thröugh the bark on both ſides, 
juſt below the poles,” Which mike the edges; 
they are bent vp. above thoſe polesg and boite 
thund the middle bart of the bands where ther 
are carefully tied by ropes. As the bak at the 
two ends of the boat cannot be put ſocloſe to- 
ber Ray to keep the water out} theictevices are 
up with the cruſhed or*pounde@bark of 

700 oh „which in that ſtate leere nk tekom. 
5858 eces of batk are put upon che rids in the 
boat, without Whieh the foot would eifily pierce 
the thin and weak bark Below, which forms the 
bottom of the böat, for the better ſceurity of 
hfch; ſome thin boards are commonly laid at 
Y the bottom, which may be trod upon with more 
Re 35 The ſide of the bark which has been 
e wood, rchus becomes the oulſide of the 
becauſe it is ſmooth? andiſl and cuts 
duals, 1p! els ®© difficulty: n the other. 
„ if blAlwaye geek; 
for ſometimes it bappens'that on Hg the 
"bark"ofF an elm; and eatefully t . it 
I eg reg i119 4661692206 f i ſplits} or it is 
tod ili to venture gels Wige a caſe 
anbther Am nut be cddS H- mnWit ſome- 
times Hippens that Teverad Ueno cult be Aripped 
"of their Pär kz e gte ſor a e 
Thät which we made was 9 5 gh to bear 
| ſour perſons, with ur Baggag 1 927 


ſome what more he: mail.” 1 to ING Tus 


ALL 
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ALL poſſible nn muſt be taken in 
rowing on he civers and lakes of theſe parts with 
a boat of hark. For as the; rivers, and even the 
lakes, - contain numbers of, broken trees, which 
are commonly hidden under the water, the boat 
may cafily ran againſt a {harp branghy., which 
would tear half the boat away, if one! rowed, on 
very faſt; ,expoling the people in it to great dan- 


ger, where, the water is very deep, elpscisl if 
ich a branch held the boat. 2441 202 O- 


To get into ſuch a dangerous i muſt. be 
done with great care, and for the greater. ſafety, 
without ſhoes,.,] For with the ſhoes on, and ' ſtill 
more with a ſudden leap into the boat, the 
heels may eaſily pierce through the e, of 
the boat, which might ſometimes be attended 
with very JiGanceable. circumſtances; eſpecially 
when the boat is ſo near a rock, and cloſe to that 
a ſudden depth of water; and ſuch places are 
common in the lakes and rivers here: Wala 

I never ſaw; the muſkitoes |{Culex.1pipiens) 
more plentiful i in any part of ne e 7 
are here, They were ſo eager for on Blog 
that we,cauld not reſt all the night, thought we 
had ſurrounded outſelyes with fire. 0 17) 

W o0D7rL.16E »{(Acarus, Americanus Linn. I a- 
bound here, and. are more; plentiful than an any 
part of, the journey. Scarcely; any; on<,af;,us fat 
down hut whole ermy of them.,cxept upon his 
clothes. They cauſed; us,48 much.1 egięnce 
as the gnats, during therlaſt nigbt, and tha ſhort 
time we, ſtayed here. Their p hitg if yer uſe 
agreeable, and they would prove very dangerous, 

any one of them ſhould oreep into 4 man's 
K 3 car, 
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ear, from whence i it is e to extra them, 
There are examples of peo * whoſe ears were 
ſwelled to the ſize of. my bit, account of one 


of theſe inſects creeping, 19 Heut. and biting 
them. A ea Ke 

Tur Whipperiant, © Hy 4 hip- 7 775 Il, cried 
all night on every. fide. T - les. ew in 
numbers through the pech at 2 Hoa 

FoRT Anne derives its name, fre been 
Anne; for in her time it ſerved as 7255 cation 
againſt the French. It lies on 1 welt ern ſide 
.of the river Weodereek, which, i 18 hers; a ingon- 
ſiderable as a brook, of a fathom) $ brea Ith, and 
may be waded through 1 in any part, pripg this 
ſeaſon. The fort is built in the ſame maänpere as 
the forts Saratoga and. Nicholſon, that is to ſay, 
of paliſades, within which, the ſoldiers were 
quartered, and at the, corners of which were 
the lodgings of the. officers... The Fol con- 
liſted of wood, becaule it was, wet Sn 15 

a vie to reſiſt age troops. It i 
a little, riſing ground which runs Coy io e 
river Nooderteſt. The ccuntry roun Fl out it js 
partly flat, partly hilly, and 955 1 0 by: 
it conſiſts merely of earth, anc | 
1 — 5 ht oped, ever, o 


pre, 70 65 
bag d burnt by,th i 00 E Va This Dap- 
pened with the followipgcircu, tance: | "oh 11 
the Eng liſb reſolved to attack Can da by. and 
and by ſea, at the fame time. A powerful 
fleet failed vp the river Sf. Tbs to 

beſiege 
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beſiege Quebec, and General Nicſiolſon, who 

was the gteateſt promoter of this expedition, 
headed a numerous army to this place by land, 

to attack Montreal, at the ſame time” From 
hence; but a great part of the Engh/p fleet was 
ſhipwrecked in the river S?. Lawrence, and 
obliged to Feel to New England. Ther news 
of this misfortune was immediately eommuni- 
cated to General Nicholſon, who was adviſed to 
retreat, Captain Butler WhO comwanded Fort 
Moſia do, during my ſtay in America, told me 
that he hal 57 at Fort Anne in 1711, and that 
General Nicholſen was about to leave it, and to 
go down the river Moadereet, in boats ready for 
that putpoſe, when he received the accounts of 
the diſaſter Which befell the fleet. He was lo 
enraged, that he. endeavoured to tear his wig, 
but it being too ſtrong for him, he flung it to 
the ground, and trampled on it, crying out 
Roguery, treachery. Hè then ſet fire to xhe fort, 
and returned. We ſaw the remains of the butut 
paliſades in the ground; and T aſked my guides, 

Why the Engli had been' at ſo great ane penee 
in cretin the fort," and why they" afterwards 
burnt it . any ptevicus Eonlidefation ? 
They t repl ed; that it was done to get money 
from the oVerhitienr dne mote, for the roulld- 
ing of che fort, which money coming into 
ſome \proples"tands,/ they would appropriate a 
great Part of it to thenilely 8, and etect again a 


wreteh inconfidetable fort; They further 
told mid, hit Tome of the ficheſt pedple in Al- 
bany bad promoted their oor-teldtions to the 


places for ſupplying the army with bread, &c. 
with a view to patch up their broken fortunes ; 
3 and 
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ant} that they had acquired ſucho fortunes as ren- 
dered them 2 pe e richeſt dhbitants of 
Alban ny. 1% 2NONHITRQIHO” 77 118 Sti ni 37 


Tu heat was eidethde to:day;"-w{pecialy : yin 
the afternoon, When it was qdite dalm. We 


wote om the very ſpot here Fdrt Haun formerly 
ſtood; it was a dittie place free from trees, but 
ſurrdunded Wicke dhe on every dt; where the 
ſun had. full liberty to heat the ain: After noon 
it greweas warm as in a hot bath®, And never 
felt a greater heat. I found a difffoulty f breath- 
ing, and it ſeemed to me as if ing dungs could 
not draw in a ſufficient quantity of airy I was 
more eaſed when I went down into the wallies, 
and eſpecially along the Moore I tried to 
fan the ait to me with! my hat; but it only en- 
creaſed the NN dr Ig. and L received 


IL F< I 


| (198; 12 
In FRY and 3 in Rua it is, ufval = le 40 al hs 
o bathe every week at leaſt one time; this is one in a ſtove heated 
5 an oven, to a ſurpriſing degree, and which is endngh' to ſtiſe 
ople who are not to c for commonly the heatiis\encreaſed 
Fe hot. Ream, cauſed, by ing red hot n water. 
a theſe” baths, 1 in Rua, the lower ſort of | 5 and 10 
men; 'bathe promiſcuouſly;. as 2 18 I From whom, 


ebene in f of C t ed this 
Fling: daf afl, pars og Wk of tos 


icate and indecent. ma bang. and whic h, that 
7 Adrian, ahd Miirens Xufoninud dige 4'to make 


laws Nich it, but neither were they long gbſerysdh t for — — 


ſoon t puncil 0 'L dicea obliged to 
die brate, and nhotwith ating dee her uo 


not ;baly; A Coop with women * lk 2 wy 


then ek 10 e e nis tubs Gd pay ai amon ED Ws 


roitiarity tool place atno Ne. 
152 0 dock ver Boe gt — ſnow Pry” ge in ne 
n 
gui bgr on t6 ſee N babs gal by men pl en 240 
having a bundle of: rqds in tbeit hands, with whit they Pay — 


e when in the bach. chan mot bevel Bus 


the 
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the greateſt, nelief When Lpwrent to the water, 
and in a ſhady place: frequently: fprinkled ſome 
water in the air. My companions were alk yety 
much weakened, but they>did not find ſuck dif- 
ficulty in breathing, as I bad/-danegnbowever 
towards eveningithe air became ſomewhiatreooler, 

June agth. HAV eompleted / our; boat, 
after a greathdeal of trouble, wecontinund our 
journey this morning. Our protſiunt, burhich 
were much diminiſhed, obliged us -tovmake 
great haſte ; for by being) obligech to carry; every 
thing on our backs, through the asdbae Fort 
Aane, wei cauld/ not take a great quantity of 
proviſions with us, having | ſeveral other very 


neceſlary things with us ; and we did alvrays eat 


very heartily. i As there was very little water in 
the river, and ſeveral trees wure fallen acroſs it, 
which frequently ſtopped the boat, I left the 
men in the boat, and went along the ſhorę with 
V. ungſtroem., The ground on both ſides of the 
river was £0 low, that it: muſt be under Water in 
ſpring and autumn, The (hojes 5 
with ſeveral- ſorts. of trees, w ere 

rate diſtagees from each ot r, and a great deal 
of rat jim 7 bee them h 4: et wy 
a fine ſhadeß vr neceſſa "agreeable in t 
hot ſcaf6d z Puk the of 115 

derably. lefleged ow 2 natstwhich 


ws ee bs ewe de 
„e tame | 4 — 5 yes, 


As we Ta 
which the . 1 ' mate in itz 5 
new difficulties, .be ab ans an, 4 25 
carried together all ſorts of boughs and branches, 
pod placed them acroſs the river, putting ** 
an 
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and clay in betwixt them, to ſtop the water. 
They bad bit off the ends of OP ee 
neatly as if they had been chopped off with a 
hatchet. The graſs about theſe places was 
trod down by them, and in the neighbourhood 
of the dykes we ſometimes met with paths in the 
graſs, where the beavers probably ;carried trees 
along. We found a row of dykes before us, 
which ſtopped us a conſiderable while, as we 
could not get forwards with the boat, till we 
bad cut through then. | 
s ſoon as the river was more open, we got 


laid to be made by beavers, and other animals 
which reforted. here drink. After going a 
little more than three ES miles, Wo eee 0 
a place, where a fire; Was yet burning, add then 
we little thought that we had narrowiy Wer 
| dea 
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death laſt night, "+ as we Katt this Evening, 
Now and theg we met with ſeveral trees lying 
:croſs the "river; and ſome dykes of beavers, 
which were codlelSin tu 


TowARDs, night we met wi 1 1 French fer- | 


jeant and fix" PFen 425 1 © were ſent by 
the commander of Fort St. Frederic tq He 
pany three Path men to 2 5 and to If 
ſend them in cd 'of neceſſity, againft fix Fr 
Indians, Who we gone to be e on "he 


ws 7 


”"# PW. 


trary to geit 1 0 of the Gor . of intel 


Bre : 1 05 
had no ESA . dg 


He be Neha et, by 
thing was quiet and peaceable, We were 
wards. W t that theſe Een, had br ae the 


graſs down, palled the laſt niglit in "the 
place e Mee the burnin a 958 99 70 855 
morning. ufual road Dick” | they” ere to 
take, es r Ain, 1 55 to ſhorter n their 
journey the Gy: gone an ee "If 
they bl 5 905 bort An | , bey 
would habe“ 5 ih t 0 
upon Us all Far ech wal 15 


were gone So a 5 MP Rive 1urp) 94 
and ſhot" e ang by that means have been 
tid of the trouble of going any further © to ſatisfy 


their 
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t je roots .of trees. at night; Or, pethaps there 
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their cruelty. We were greatly truck when the 
Frenchmen told us, how near death we had been 
to-day... We paſſed the night here, and though 
the French repeatedly, adviled and defired me not 


to venture any further. with, my, company, but 


to, follow , them to the firſt Engvih ſettlement, 
190 then | back to Fort St. Frederic, yet ] reſoly- 
ed, with. the protection of the Almighty, to 
e my journey the next da y- 
8. N ſaw. immenſe numbers of thoſe wild 
pigeons: flying. in the woods, which ſometimes 
come in incredible flocks to the ſouthern Engliſh 
Ae moſt of the inhabitants got knowing 
re they come from. They have their neſts 
in the trees here; and almoſt all the night make 
a great noiſe and cooing in the trees, where they 
roaſt. The Frenchmen. ſhot a great number of 
them, and gave us ſome, in which we found 
great quantity of the ſeeds of the elm, which 


$910800y demonſtrated. the care of Providence in 
| ſupplying them with food; for in May the ſeeds 
the 


of red m Pie. which, be are 
ripe, and drop from the trees, and, arg eaten by 
I ons during. that time: afterwards, the 
* i 
1 


the lo ripen, which then hecome theit 
ill oth Sly ſeeds, 817 5 ſon tha, Their 
4s th 18 {t palata ble o h K ne! 


| ever, | 3 ,$9) 10 14 (31 N is 7 
no ALMA . night, we heard ſome rees 
crack. and e lay here; in she wood, 
1 he alt Wi Jo. calm,.that, not -A, leaf ſtir- 
red, 4 he raft WAY ok ibis breaking am totally 


unacquainted With, Perhaps the, dew-.looſens 


are 
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are too many branches on one ſide of the tree. 
it may be, that the above- mentioned wild pi- 
geons ſettle in ſuch quantities on one tree as to 
weigh it down; or gerhipe the tree beg ins to 
bend more and more to one hide, fi Ho its e enter 
of gravity, making the weight ays Preater 
for the roots to ſupport, till it digs 6 the 
point, when it can no longer be kept 1 
which may as well happen 5 16 the midft öf 
calm night as at any other time. When dhe 
wind blows hard, it is reckoned very dangerous 
to ſleep or Walle in the woods, on account of the 
many trees which fall in them; and even when 
it is very calm, there is ſome danger in paſſing 
under very gfeat'anid old trees. I was 10d, in 
ſeveral patts America, ihat the ſtorms or hatti- 
canes ſometimes only paſs over a ſmall part of 
the woods, and tear down the trees in it; and 1 
have had opportunities of confirming the truth 0 of 
this obſervation, by finding places in the foreſt 
where almoſt 21 the trees were thrown dowñ, 
and lay all in one directioirt. 0 
TEA is differently eſteemied by 10 
people; and think we would be as i 
our purſes aßüch better. if we! were 
out tea and coffee. "However, 1 i 
partial, and 2 in praiſe of tea, tft a 115 
uſeful, "it! mſt & rie, be ſd in ſummer 


ſuch jourtizys 45 tile, 125 * à defart Coptt 2 


where 6he*cahgt Carty Wine of other” 
and where Weste neralſy* unfit r ofe, 
as being full of inſects. In Ro Ju it i very 


reliſhing when boiled, and tea is Urutik with it; 
and 
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and I cannot ſufficiently deſcribe the fine taſte 
it has in ſuch circumſtances: It relieves a2 a Wear 
traveller more than can be inagined,” as 1 haje 
myſelf experiefived,/"'to together with a great many 
others who have |frayelled through the 'defart 
foreſts of America jon" ſuch Jöutneps tea is 
found to be almoſt as neceſſary as victuals &. 
June zoth. Tuis mornin vg we left our boat 
to the Prenchmen, who made uſe of it to carry 
their 7. 70 for we could nat” make any 
further uſe of it, on acc 
trees which the French had thrown acroſs the 
river during the laſt war, to revent the attacks 
of the Engliſh upon Canada. The Frenchmer 
gave us leave to make uſe of one of their boats, 
which they had left behind them, about ſix 
miles from the place where we : paſſed the laſt 
night. Thus we continued our Journey on foot, 
along the river; and found the country flat, 
with ſome little vales here and there. It was 
every where covered with tall trees, of the de- 
»Eidgous kind; among which the beech, the 
elm, the Amenitan lime-tree, and the 'ſugar- 
- maple, | where the moſt numetfous:”" 805 trees 
ſtand at ſome diſtance from each other; and the 
ſoil in which they grow is extremely|fich;” | 
' AFTER we had walked about ea Stoearfh mile, 
or ſix Eugliſb miles, we came to the Place where 
the fix Frenehmen had left theit bark" boats, of 


(45 fg 


* On my G Meek the deſart plains, bejond the” river 
Volga, L bave had ſeveral; opportunities of making the ſame obſer 
'varipns on Tea; and «very traveller, in the ſame Circumſtances 

| will readily ao chem to be very juſt. F. 
which 
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which we took one, and rowed down the river, 

which was [now between nineteen and twenty 

yards broad. The ground on both ſides was 

very ſmooth, and not very high. Sometimes 

we found a hill confiftiog. of grey quartz, mix- 

ed with ſmall fine grains of grey ſpar. We 

likewiſe ohſetyed black ſtripes in it; but they 
were ſo ſmall, that I could not determine whether 
they were of glimmer, or of adother kind of 
ſtone. The hills were frequently divided into 

ſtrata, lying one above another, of the thicknaſs 

of five inches. The ftrata went from north to 
ſouth ; and were not quite horizontal, hut dip- 
ping to the north. As we went further on, we 
ſaw high, and ſteep hills on the river-ſide,-part- 
ly covered with trees; but in other patts, the 
banks conſiſt of a ſwampy turf ground, which 
gave way When it was walked: upon, and had 
ſome ſimilarity- to the ſides of our marſhes, 
which my countrymen are now about to drain. 
In thoſe parts where the ground was low and 
flat, we did not ſee. any; ſtones either on the 
ground, or on the ſofter ſhore; and both ſides 
of the river hen they were not hilly, were 
covered with tall elms,. American lime>trees, 
ſugar-maples, beeches, hiccorys trees, ſome Ma- 
ter-beeches, and white walnut- trees. 


Ox our left we ſaw an old fortificatiancof 


ſtones laid above one another ʒ hut nobadꝝ eauld 
tell me whether the Indians or the Europeans 
had built it. g 318! 1111 gui: een im a) * 


Wr had towed very fall” all the aftethocn, 


in order to get forward; and We thought that 
we 


2 
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we were upon the true road, but found ourſelyes 
greatly miſtaken : for towards nig ht we obfery. 
ed, that the reeds in the river bent. towards ue, 
which was a mark that the river likewiſe flow: 
ed towards us; whereas, if we had been on the 
true river, it thou!d have gone with us. We 
likewiſe obſerved, from the trees which lay acroſs 
the river, that nobody had lately paſſed that way, 
though we ſhould have ſeen the ſteps of the 
Frenchmen in the graſs along the ſhore, when 
they brought their boat over theſe trees. At 
laſt, we plainly ſaw that the river flowed againſt 
us, by ſeveral pieces of wood which floated 
flowly towards us; and we were convinced, 
that we had gone twelve Engh/h miles, and 
upwards, upon a wrong river, which obliged us 
to return, and to row till very late at night. 
We ſometimes thought, through fear, that the 
Indians, who were gone to murder ſome Eng- 
liſh, would unavoidably meet with us. Though 
we rowed very faſt, yet we were not able to- 
day to get balf-way back to the place where we 
firſt left the true river. 

Tux moſt odoriſerous effluvia ſometimes 
came from the banks of the river, towards 
night, but we could not determine what flowers 
diffuſed them. However, we ſuppoſed they 
chiefly aroſe from the A/clepias Syriaca, and the 
 Apocynum androſcemiſplium. 4 

Tre Muſe Rats could likewiſe be ſbhielted at 
night. They had many holes in the ſhores, 
even with the ſurface of the water, 

Wx paſſed the night i in an iſland, where we 

4 could 
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£407 8 we 
could not ſleep on account of the gnats. We 
did not Ventare to make a' fire, for fear the In- 
ſiant ſhould find us out, and kill us. We heard 
ſeveral f their dogs barking in the woods, at 
a great diſtance" from us, whichs added to our 
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N. the — ec of theſe Tables, MY rea- 
der will find the days of the month ; 'in 
12 ſecond, the time or hour of the day when 
the obfervations were made; in the third, the 
riſing and falling 15 15 thermometer; ; in the 
fourth, the wind; and in the fifth, the weather 
in genetal, ſuch as rainy, fair, r op n 
Tux thermometer which I babe i e uſe of 
is that of Mr. Cegſius, or the a etmome- 
ter ſo Called, as 1 haye alread y poth d out in 


the Preface: To diſting ui W del des above 
freezing dint from ae, ton e ex- 
prefitd ths frbezing · point itſelf by 7 Pre- 
fixed o to e = e num- 
bets bete dee Ps hade no ©6' before. them, 


fignity the upper rag * examples will 
| * iir Hy make 
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make this {till more intelligible. On the 17th 
of December it is remarked, that the thermome- 
ter, at eight o'clock in the morning, was at 02.c. 
It was therefore at 2 degrees,and 2 or balf a 
degree, below the freezing-point ; but at two 
in the afternoon, it was at 00.0, or exactly up- 
on the freezing- point. If it had been 00.3, it 
would have fignified that the thermometet was 
fallen I of a degree below the freezing- point; 
but 0.3 would fignify, that it was riſen & of a 
degree above the freezing-point. Thus like- 
wiſe 03.0. is three degrees below the freezing- 
point; and 4.0. four degrees above it, 

The numbers in the columns of the winds ſig- 
nify as follows: o, is a calm; 1, a gentle breeze; 
2, a freſh gale; 3, a ſtrong gale ; and 4, a vio- 
lent ſtorm or hurricane. When, in ſome of the 
laſt tables, the winds are only marked once a 
day, it ſignifies that they have not changed, that 
day. Thus, on the 21ſt, of December, ſtands N. 
o fair. This ſhews that the weather-cocks 
have turned to the north, all day; but, that no 
wind has been felt, and the ſky has been. clear 
all the id sene 2h 

BeroRE, I went to Canada, in ſummer , 1749, 
I defired. Y N to make ſome me- 
teorological. obſervations. in Pen/plvarja, during 
my abſence, in order. tg aſcertain, the ſummer- 
heat of that province. For that purpoſe, I left 
bim a thermometer, and inſtructed him in the 
proper uſe of it; and be ,was ſo Kind as to write 
down his obſervations at his farm, about four 
Engliſb miles to the ſouth of Philadelphia. He 
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is very excuſable for not putting down. the hour, 
the degree of wind, &c. for being employed in 
buſineſs of greater confequence, that of culti- 
vating his grounds, he could not allow much 
time for this. What he has done is, however, 
ſufficient to give an idea of the Penhylvanian 
ſummer. 87 5 Sch de, TGC pops 
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O Sabi as dig 03 Jnannito) : 

| Cloudy with ſome rain. 

Oy: fair, cloudy and rainy all 

ay. 

Chiddy rainy. 

Cloudy. 

Some what cloudy, but chiefly fair. 

Alternately fair and cloudy. 

Fair all day. 


Fair. 


Somewhat cloudy. 
Fair. 5 
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Cloudy with ſome drizzling rain at ten. 

1 | Cloudy, fair, ſome drizzing rain altern. 

Cloudy with ſome rain; foggy, ſome- 
times fair. | 

Somewhat cloudy, fair from 11m, to 3a. 

Cloudy. | - | 

Cloudy ; ſometimes fair ; at ten o'clock 
fell a thin fog. 

Somewhat cloudy ; ſome time fair, 

Dark; rainy at night. 

Dark, with ſome drizzling rain. 

Drizzling rain all the afternoon. 

Drizzling rain all the day. 


Cloudy. 

Scattered clouds, 

Fair. | 

Scattered clouds: ſometimes rain. 
Somewhat cloudy, fair at nine. 
Thin clouds. 
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1 air about twelve it it beram loudy, 
ESE1 | it herame cloudy, 
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| Scattered clouds. 


dark rd eve. 
Violent rain. 70 wer y 
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About ſeven it cleared up. 


entered clouds. 
Icattered clouds. 


Fair. At night a halo appeared 
N round 4 ſun. 2 
Dark. A ſtrong tedne at fun-ſetting. 
Cloudy. Atten it 


n Ir rain, and 
it  rainied E oh 


' ' 
| Rain. : £ 


Scattered clouds, 


- » 


(lightoing. 
Towards evening drizzling rain and 
Scattered-clouds ; air very cool. 


Fairs in the morning it degan to grow 
- Eloudy; at night lightning, hard 
rain, and ſome thunder. n 
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At night a halo round the moon. ts at 
Fair, and very hot. _ | 
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Fair, f 
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[Clouds paſſng by. in and ſtron 
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clouds. 


ſometimes. Wee ſup ſhone 


through the clouds, 
Scattered EE 
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Fair; but a cool wind all the morning. 
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Scattered clouds. 
lt grew more cloudy. In the evening 
and enſuing night, violent rain and 
_ winds, 


[t rained hard all day. 
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m 13.0 Calm. ir. us | WW: 
19 2 24. N NE 1 Fair all day. 
2006 mi 14.0] NE 1 [Scattered elouds, i e 
2116 m 11.0 NEO e e Ne. . 
2 23.0 14 f | " 
227 mi 10.5 NE 2 Fair, $913 | | 
[r a] 25.0 N ö 
23/6 m II. N NE II Fair. 
246 m 14.0] NE 1 Fair. 
2 28. 0 lt grew dark. At ** came rain, 


which continued late. 
18.0 N WI Dark. At 8, ſcattered: Tia 
28.0] NE 1 |}Scattered clouds. 
15. N NE I[ Fair. 0 
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275 
27 17.0 NE x1 Cloudy. Fairat8, and — 
. Cloudy. 
28 14-0] N E 1 Fair and I aterpaely 
20.0 | 
29 15.5 NE 1 Cloudy. 
20.5 Fine drizzling rain. 
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D;| H. Ther Wind. The Weather in bean. 
16 m 19.0 81 Fair. Sa clouds at g. | 
2 al 18.5 Scattered: clouds. Duck bead night 
26 m 18.5 SWo 75 3169C}..T a 1 Ap | 
36 m| 15.0} NW $1:3:536) GAH (40.11 | 
1 4 18.0 Scattered outs, Late 5 liebe a 
n round che moon. 
i 4/7 m| 6. oN WI Fair. | O. Is i. 
x al 16.0 | 12 4 15 t n , Ofc. 
57 m| 2.0] Nr Fair. 0 9e 8 & 
6/7 m| 2.0 NE I Pair: 7 a: Ons 
x aj$8.ojjzin 3+ At night a creat balo A 
7% m 7. CEN loudy. Fair at q, and | day, | 
$6 m| 14 EN EA |Cloudy. Scattered clouds at 8. 
906 m 18.0] 88S EIN Rain all the morning. 5.88 le 
al 23.0 Cloudy. ee 1,441 
108 mj 20,0] S WO Fog, and a driveling rain. | 
2 f 20ſls bc > Jaws i | 
110% mi 20.0] SW 1 Fog, which fel down. Fair at 8, 
2 a] 26 Cen Pants i 
126 mw] S. N WI Fair all day. 
8 „ bl | 
2 2 20.0] W S Wir 6 "aa 4 8 
136 my 2. N Willn 7 morning, hoary froſt on the 
ants. 
2 2 17. [WS W ofFair all day. 
14/6 m| 5.0] SS Wo Fair. 
2 2 21.0 
1500 m 4.5 88 Eo Fair. 
2 24 24.0 
16/5 m| 11. E NE O Cloudy. 
17% m| 8.0] NE 1 Cloudy. , 
2 aj 18.0 Cloudy. Violent rain all night. 
18/6 m 12.0] N WO Cloudy. 
5 a] 40] SW oOo 
100b mi oo. o WS W. Scattered clouds. 
2 2 9. o 
2005 moi. o WNWI Fair. 
2 a]. 9.0 
21/7 m| 00.0] Wo Un the morning ice on ſtanding water. 
1 4 15,0 white hoary froſt on the ground; 
fair all day. 
226 m 00.0] WO Fair. 
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Wind. | The ke Wepther) in general. 
NN E x Fair. 1e 
No FFair. | 
| | VI 8 
S WI Fair. Air very much condentid in the 
\ Been. 1 . 
8 Wo air,, 
S Wo Fair. 2 
0 8 
E 2 Heavy rain wk day. 2 
WI Fair. I 
-- 2 nigh ht I ſaw a @p@toc, commonly 
f led the 0 B 8. K. E going 
4; far from N. W. 
NWI air. _ 0.1 
W 1 Fair, Le so.. 
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Fair. 
Fair. 


Fair. 
7 5 


In the morning the fields were covered 


with white froſt. 


A fair day. 
Fair. 
Fair. 


Towards evening ſomewhat cy 


Cloudy. 


| Drizzling rain. 


Heavy rain. 
Drizzling rain. 
At eight it cleared 
Scattered clouds. 
Fair. 


Cloudy. 


Scattered clouds, 
Fair. 


Cloudy. 


This morning ice on the water. 
Fair, 
Fair, 


A ſtrong red aurora. 


Cloudy and continual drizaſing rain. 
Fair, 


Fair and cloudy alternately. 


Sometimes drizzling rain. 
Fair. 


Fair. 


Fair. 
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21/7 m| 15.c| SW 2 Fair. 1 77 
2 19,C ; | . 
22/7 m 20.c| Ex in all Nor, | | 
"las ee e „ vn 
23/8 m] 16.0 8 1 Cloudy foggy, | and rain now and 
88 S W4 then. 
24% mj oo. OWN W 3 Fair. een 
25/7 m N Wo lt was very cold laſt night, and fair 
26 NWo W fair and ſomewhat cloudy, 
always pretty cold, 
2599 A 9147 52% [Fairs 1 clouds: ptetty warm 
in the air. 
28 | | Cloudy, foggy, and date calm. 
29 Some what cloudy. 
30ʃ NI Fair, and a little col. 
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Fair, and cold; a great halo round the 
moon at night., * 


A pretty red r however a fair 
a day. ' 4 . i) * 
Fair. 6 5 
| e 
3, 8 G | 24 35 s 
Cloudy. | _ 
Some what fairer : hard rain in the next 
Nest. 2 
| Cloudy. | | 
Fa air. . b | | | 
Cloudy, - $4} 
Rain and wind-next night; ; thick, but 
ſcattered clouds, | 
Scattered clouds. 
Fair, 
Cloudy, rain, and fog all day from nine 
2 o'clock. 
oggy, and cloudy. , 
Next night a ſtrong N. We wind. 
Scattered clouds. St 0 
Fair and cloudy alternately. 
Fair. 
Cloudy, ſome ſnow, the firſt this win» 
ter. 
Fair. 
Cloudy, 


Fair, 

Scattered clouds: about fix at night 
were quite red ſtripes on the 1 

to the North. 


Fair. 
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4 Wind. | The Weathet in erer. 
Fair. y SE 
: [t grew 8500 in de reed 
8 SWO Heavy rain. 
Foggy and cloudy, En 
WSW ol Thick fog. 5 


Fair; but late in the evening a hard 
ſhower of rain. 


Laſt night was a ſorm, x rain, thunder, 
and lightning. 

Heavy rain all daß. 

Laſt night a violent ſtorm from W. 

N and heavy fain. The motn- 


ing was gra and ſome foow 
fe] by | | 


3|Clears up. 


f WNW 3 Pair. 


Fair. 


oN N E 1]Somewhat iy, and intermittent 


owers. 


Cloudy and foggy all day. 


Fair. 
| 1 night a halo tou we' moon, 
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Tim 07.0) NWO Fair. j 1 1 9 ws * Weg 
2 a 4.0 — O NN 
27 m e dec bir and cloudy, irs, 8 
- Wa. $5 a” 1 | 1 

372m 20 „ Cloudy, ado eri ja 
= ty $83 5 EA 'T-W G6 Fay 
Rae apes heron es, bo 
| 203 A071 bp £ © O49) 
57 m 03-0 I 0. 1 / 
6174 m| 03.0] WO Ft ba ant towards m 
2 „ I4.5\s, 57/0 ome now. 6 W © 
5 214.5 N W. 3 3 
77 1 0¹ 9 NWaässamewhat cloudy. 
87! a ole NW Fair. | 
LM © — 1 e of 2 $10.40 103 Sins 
974 m GATES, Aurora, cloudy, heavy rains at ige 
2 al 8.0] — 1 
10% m. 15.0 8 2 Cloudy. and ſhowere, lake | ow B 
2 a| 2.0} W 4 night; ſat 9 morn. W. 8. 
Dre. 4. Wer 
11174 M| 03.0 WNW g Cloudy. | 
12 a! 04. O NW 1 5 lie 
12/71. m| O4. OWN air. + is 87- 
2 2 51.5% N NW. 2 | 1 1 
137% m| O. WNW 2[Fair. 
[ ©] 02.0} — 2 |Cloudy. 
14/71 | 05.5|W N W 1|Clouty, and fnows all day; it lay above 
1 2 02.0] — 1 two inches thick. 
157 mo. WNW O Fair. 
2 2] 3.0 — o 
1% m| 08.9] NW 3 an the laſt night WNW 4. 
5 m 09.0 Fair all day. 
2 al 080] — 1 
177 mj011.0/NNE Cloudy; ; ſnows all day, and the enſu- 
7 2 9.01 — © ing night. 
1807 no. o W 1 Cloudy, and ſnows in the morning, fair 
10 m 011.01 — 1 all the afternoon, and the ther- 
mometer at 011.0: ſnow lay five 
19% wſorg.s) W xr Fair. 
f 4010.5 — 1 
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H. Ther. Wind. | The Weather i in —— 
20/7 mloiz. 5 W 1 Fair. 
2 2 0.0 
21% mſoaa. WNW O [Fair. 
2 al 030] WI | 
22/7 mos. [ WI Fair. 
2 al 01.0] W 1 |Cloudy. 
23% moi. NW 1[Fair; a great halo round the moon at 
57.” 81 2.04; ==" £ night. 
2:/7 m ol. N NE * ſnows all * | 
2 a] 40] NE o 
25/7 m 00.0 W NW olFair. 
42 a 4.00 Wo | 
26/7 mſo13.0 WNW 1|Fair. 
n 20) —'x Cloudy ; at three in the afternoon be. 
| | an to ſnow, 
27/7 m| 7.0] WI Fair; halo round the moon at night, 
.[4. &] 00.0] — 14 
287 m . NW I Cloudy; ſnows almoſt all day. 
B | 
29/7 m or. N NE 1|Fair. 
zr ; TW 
20/7 mor. NW 1|Fair ; halo round the moon at night, 
al 4.0 — 1 * Tay 
3¹ : m oo WNW 1|Fair; halo round the moon at night, 
[3 #| 8.0] — 1 | ; | 
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; H. The Weather in general. 5 f 4 } 
— | — — — con 74 II ITE Y 
7 m 4 Par, 2 l round the moon at night. bi 
16 | N u dr 9 

27 m Fer. * of 1 * 0.80 8 8 1 
2 al Man 1% ford n tigs 4 
37 m ee 2 to T n 1 al 
12" Þ {4.4 ALLEYS orc „ 
4/7 m V o Cloudy; a ten at nig ANNE 3 1 
2 Aj NEz2| ſnow}; : * AE 1 e | 

57 m Fair, " Fo 2] 1 . © 1 

1 2 | 15 MEMO 551 e 

6/7 mee A craking noife was heard in all bodſes J 
2 1 4. SW 1 the night before. Aurgra.—Pair 4 
Av; 45 | all day,— at 7 inthe morn. NW j 

| | £17538 | —at 9, WNW 1—at 3 K. | | 

460 Þg 1 atvin theafternoon,, WS N 

77 m of. N NK I e ee e 1 the mo L 
2 al 1.o/N WI E 1—at * {Fe | 

"2 | © 4—at 12, N | J 

87 mog. o NWO Fair. * 115 8 n 4 

. | 7-0] WI A en | 
9.7 mog WI Fair. a 
3 4 16.0] — I | 1 
10/7 m fe Pretty olear ; J a violent orm wich rain 4 
1 es $ W i nde enſuing gight. |” + x 
11/7 m. os S W 2 Fair; rain towards night; at night a | 
I a| 11.0 light fimilar to an Autora Borealis 
127 mM] 4ols S W 3 Fair; ubout- nine at vight a faint Au- | 
1 al 10 0 %% | rora Borealis in S W. P 
137 m| 2.0WNW2 Cloudy. = 1 
3 a 5. 0 NW 2 Fair. 1 
14% m oh. 0 N W 1 Fair. 
3-3. 92-5] WNW 2/tlying clouds. 
15/93 mſozo.s NW 1 Fair; at eight in the evening an Au- 
2 #| 036WNWo| rora Borealis. 
1064 wor3-o|W NW ofFair. + 
2 4 o. U NW IJ 
17/9: m| og. H N W 1|Cloudy and ſnow; wind all the after- 
2, *} 00.0] Wi noon long. . 
10/6: m| 2, N W 1|Cloudy. 
i 9 00.0 
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21154 * oO NW o Cloudy; at 5 in the morn. we heard a 
4 1 4. N NE * qe waterfal near a mill, about a mile 
* 1 a! ht. - Sof us, making a ſtronger noiſe 


Oy e [ than common, tho the air was very 
I calm — at 10 began a rain which 
| continued the, whole day. | 

22 2 m 3.0 W NW 2|Fair, _ WW W 75 

+ 5 | | 
23162 m Ka W 2 Fair. fc. NM 7 

1 2 4. „ FJome el. gathered rag * fun 
24162 w. 408 8 W 1 Cloudy. 


25/6 m 30 WN We fee b fair 1 chu, 


2606 moi. N NW I Fair; oh at ni ſebt; ab eight i; in the 
n See eden was a hls round the moon, 
"and the clouds in the S. quite red. 


275 m| 04:0] N 2 {Cloud „and ſnow in the morning; but 
al O1.0] fair at: 4 10 he afternoon. | 
2800 m 04:4) NWA Fly 1 clouds. ns As 
3 4 6355 W NW 4 11 . 1 a PS. - | 
11 7155 Ainet 20 Y fi, v 
a ' 4 . 4 Til 1 » i 
| | * 
1 0 ou 41 
ha, fI it 6 . 
. e N 
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8 . WE: 33 he: 5 
free F401 < 
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D H. (Ther — 1 2 "The W eather in general. 
0 m 9.0 FE ait. A great als round the moon at 
3 aj Ol 08: 
2656 m 06. oe Faint halo round the moon at 
4 3 na, *. 4 
6 WI 04 V. ot?) ..., Cloudy Alen, About 8 at 
18 A M6 $1.42... e the clouds, in 8. W. were 
IJ is on $5.4 Quite red. At 9 it began to ſnow. 
4% ml. 0- 1 Cloudy. Heavy rain at night. 
2 K. A 
56 mf 4. F Alternately fair and cloudy. [The next | 
2 a| 11 8 night calm. ur fe 
6/6 m| 4. 2 Fair. N 5» bn . 1 
7 moo. o S W IAlternately ir and cloudy i in the morn- 
2 a] 8. ©} ing, lo the afternoon cloudy, with 
. | intermittent rain and thunder. 
800 m|. ]] N NW Fair. About 8 at night we ſaw what is 
3 „20. SW 2 called a ſnowe fire ro the 8. W. 
96 m a 770 N74; airy , 
3 4 4S5|8 = x7. buy. Soe. ins. W. about 8 at 
* OT night. 
1000 f m 8.5 8 E I Cloudy. Snow and rain, an 7. and 
2 2 9,5 8 E 1 5 ni ht. 
116 m 9 n . eavy rain in the 8 
3 2 14.0 W 1 Clears ug in the ner > 
126 m . N NW o Cloudy i in the morning lears up at 
3 4 215.ENE o 10, Towards night cloudy, with 
rain. | 
I i m| 9.5N NE 2 Cloudy, with heavy rain. Fair at 4 ia 
2 a .8.0 tom. N 2] the aſternoon. | 
14/6 m 4. WNW 2jFair, * 
2 10,0 | 
1503 8 SW ofFair.” Cloudy 3. night. * * 
3 4 13.0] W 2 
166 m| 2 N N E 3/Snow violently blown about all day. 
a} O1. o 
17 m| 01,0] N W 2 n Clears up at 8 in the morn- 
a] 5.0} « 
188 0 9 WSW Fair. The fields were now covered 
3 a| 4.00 W 2 with ſnow, | 
Iclo m| oa. WNW 1{Fair. ; 
E y 6.01 NWZ 
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D.| H. Ther. Wind. ler. l eber. ; 
2015 m No: |þ Gp Cloudy e t. * 
3 © | $a . 
21% m LK | LOW 
3 2 13.0 br 8 
2240 m IF Hi. 63 
| eee 
3 * 99900 
23/6 m Heavy rain. V} 1 * 
a ö 
24% m Fe 200 a 
3. * 1338478 e 1 1 10,01 
2% wm] 6 s ee | 
3 2 11.0 Flying clouds. . . oe u 
26/6 m 00:0 W.N/W.2 Fair. 8 SB. 
5 21.00 S W 2 hi clouds. About 55 at ni ht a 
© 6 it aan in | ooh on: the ho in . 
27% m % NW 1/Pair, i 2 5 
3 a 9.C * 2 
2806 m| 3.00 8 1 Rain All the day, — the dest * 
3 / 12.0|uaNNW;|, bedr 
29% m I. NNW 2 fer. 4 a — 
* a 6a) 32 ugob b 
30/6 m og. [ E 1 Fair. Cloudy at noon beg ins to ſnow, 
2 @] (4-0 SEM or which continues e night, when 
* it urge into rain. 
31/0; mf 5-0 Ni Cloudy. 1 
3 a] 14. by” Lo. 4 
1 
; N 1 * 1 
; « „ 
3 ** 
op” V "158 6 | 
1 51 8 | April 
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night.. 108 mer 
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vengeely er nnd: cloudy. 45 
in the evening, and at night. 
loudy. Began to rain at ien, and 

N continued all day till night. 
3-25 Wl the whole: day. 
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1 Cloudy; fair at eight. 
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Rain. 
Fair. 
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The Weather in general. 
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V Y Hour froft this morning, fair. 8 
1 lt us 1s 6 4 
Hi . . 
om 0.4 £0 
6 Ct I 
e 
7 Flying W „ 50 
N © Fair. * 
N O me what cloudy. | 
iv N o þ Air. * 
8 [Rain almoſt the whole r. 1 
SSWoll atermittent, ſhowers. Yo 
| 1 | 
WSWe Fair. 3 . | 6 
WN W2 Fair. | 4 
N WI Fat. 5 
" > BU? 
N W O Fair. + * ; 
SSW 2 Cloudy. X 
IRain. 
Cloudy. 
Rains intermittently all "Tag and ligh- 
tens very much at night. 
„ 
Fair. 
17.0] W 2 Fair. | ' 
19.0] WI. Fair. R 
A 1 
S W 1 Fair. Very hot. 
17.0] SW 1 Fair. | | 
8 
32.0 8 W II Fair. 
SW F air, and very warm. 
| 9 R F | 
M4 26 
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Muc. Arbe Weather in Seher. 
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Rain the preceding night, 
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Afternoon, thunder- 
c 45 „ with 25 from de N. W. 
Flying "AM 


F air, 


| 1a ot n up at ten 
1 uds. 
4 lg im 


Alternately fair and cloudy.” 


joudy and rainy. 
nar 4 k 


Flying clouds. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Flying clouds. 
Thunder-ſtorm, with rain. 


Fair. 


Somewhat cloudy, 
Almoſt fair. 


Fair. 


Thunder- clouds, with rain. 
Fair. 


Fair. 
Fair. 


Fair. 


Thunder, with heavy ſhowere. 
Fair. 


H. [Ther: 
5 m 23·0 
7 w| 
3 2 
52 m 
3 2 
5 m 
2 
an 
6 m 
3 2 
5 m 
5 m 
3 A] 22. 
7 m 
2 al 22. 
6 m ; 
3 A| 32. 
5 m : 
3 al 27. 
6 m d 
3 al 26. 
6 m 
3 ©] 20, 
6 m 20. NN EI 
2 2 . 
52 m 18. 
3 a} 27. 
5 m 21, 
3 I a 
6 m 20. 0N N WI 
14 
s m| 18.0] 81 
3 al 26.0 
5 m 23.0] S WO 
5 m| 9.0] Wi 
6 m 17.0] S1 
— 2 NWz 
6 m| 20.5] 8 x 
—al SWI 


Fair. 

Cloudy, | 

Cloudy, with ſome ſhowers. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. | 
Cloudy, aſterwards fair. 


Thunder and 1ain. 
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H. — „The Weather in general. 
* N lyin clouds; m 
m 7.5 N 2 Fair. - | ext 6,15 
p m 26.01] N 1 Fair. YUEN 1] 20 
5 28.00 — 1 Thunder-ſtorm, ery rain at ni iabt. 0: 
6 m 20.0] 81 Cloudy; ; intermittent ſhowers in the 
21 N 2 afternoon. boat n 
| WX 5 K 18 ic 558 fi e 
2 26.0] — 1 Cloudy; Nic night. jo. ju" - 2105 
of m| 18.0] S WI Kain all the piecedibis nigh n lebt; fair in 
day- time. 
Am 17.0] NWO Fair. 
6 m| 16.0] N o [Alternately fair and cloudy. A halo 
round the ſun, in the forenoon. 
7 m| 21.0 S W © [Rain the preceding night. In day?! 
3 2 22. 0 | time cloudy, with ſome ſhowers. 
43 m| 18.0] S Wo Fair; ſometimes flying -clouds and 
3 1 248] =. ſhowers. 
5 m 17.0] S S EI Fair. 
12 426.00 — 1 
5s m 22.0] WI |Fair. 
6 ml 20.01S S WI Fair. 
3 133 —T 
5 m 21.01 W SW 1|Fair. 
2 2 28.0] — 1 
5 m 26.0 NNE 1 Fair. 
3 28.0 — 1 
5 m| 14.00 8 o Fair; ſometimes cleudy. 
10m ISSE1 
5 m| 19.0} 8 5 Fair. 
3 2 24.00 loudy. 
5 m| 15,0 NN E olfair. 
2 A 25,0] — 0 
5 m| 19.0] SS W 1 Cloudy; rain. 
_ Pretcy fair, 
5 m 19.0] 81 [Fair. 
3 #| 24.0] — 1 [Cloudy; ſome rain. 
S o |[Fair, 
3 a 27.00 — o Flying clouds. 
5 m| 16.0] S W 2 Fair. 
3 2 27.0] SW 2 
> m| 19.0] S S WII Alternately fair and cloudy. 
3 3] 8:0 ="75 1 
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| The Weather in genera]. 

SW 1 Fair. 1s 5.26 
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WS Wo. Fair. : 
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W I {Cloudy ; intermittent ſhowers, 
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Wind.] The Weather in general. F 

22.0 NE 1 Cloudy. Some ſhowers. | 

28.0] — 1 r 

16.0] NE I |Fair. SD 15 ie | 

| SE1 |Cloudy. Fai towards night, 

13-9 DO. vv. 4 [rar 4 1 r 
on NW 93% Cloudy. 9 > ſhowers, 

21-0. e 
INE Fair. 1 | <Q 
64) N 3 H rai , 

16. | {Heavy rain all day, 

16.0] — ; Saks Gama : 2 

I 3-0 ESE 1 Cloudy. Frequent ſhowers. | 

16.0 — Fic 3 8 

16.0. S WIT Cloudy. Some ſhowers. 

27.0} — 1] | | 
14.0] SW 1 Flying clouds. 

20.0] — 1 Rain at night. 

14.0} SWI Flying clouds. 

24-0] — 1 | | 
15.5] W. Cloudy. 

14.0] WI Flying clouds, 

25.0] — 1 
15.5] N W 1 Fair. 

30.0] — 1 
16.0 NE 2 Fair. 

26.00 — 2 ; 

14.0] NE 1 Fair. 

28.0] — 1 

14.0 S E 1 Fair. At night thunder and rain. 

20.0] — 1 | 

14. S 0 Flying clouds. 8 

27.00 — © - 

I6.0] W 1 | Thunder and rain in the morning. At 

29.0] — 1 .ten in the morning flying clouds. 

19.0 I 3 Fair. 

30.0] — 1 | 2, 

16.5] SW © Fair. 

28.0 — 0 "De. 

17.0] S W 1 Fair. 

29.0] — 1 

27-0] — 1 |”. | 
19.0] NE 2 Rain all day. 

17.5 5 
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|Fog-Rain all day. Now and then thund. 
Fog, ad dels rain all 15 | 


Somewhat cloudy.” : Now and 


Now and then a ſho 
intervals fair. 


Fog and f rain, 


Forenoon, a halo roun] the ſun. 


Rain towards night, 


Somewhat cloudy. 
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D.] H. [Ther Wind. 22 . — 
23ʃ6 m 14.0 S WO Fair. r 
24/6 18.0 S W 2 Fair. Rain at noon, 

2 a 26.0] — 2 Flying clouds in the afternoon, 
257 m| 16.0] WI Alternately r r 
. | 
26/18 m| 12.5 NE 1 485 0 
3 11-5] — 1 [Cloudy an rai 
258 L 9.31 NI Rainy all day. v. 

3 2 19] —., 2 * 
28/6 m| 8. o S W 1 Heavy rain days - 14 4 45 

3 2 14-0] — 1 "i 
29/6 m| 8.0] Sx Fog. „ 

1 213.0 — 1 Fines ce the | 
3018 m 14.0) S W 2 |Drizzling rain. 

8. 18.0] — 2 [Somewhat clear. 

— — — . — 
October 1749. 
D.] H. Ther.] Wind The — in general. 
17 m 9.0 N W I Rain. Bs 
n| * — i [Somewhat fair. | | 
2/7 m| 2.0] W 1 |Hoar froſt this morning. Fair all tay 
36 m| 3.5 S W 1 Fair. y 
{= 2 12,0 — 1 > 
46 m| 11.0] S 1 Rain. | 10 
56 m 10.5 N E 1 Cloudy. B 
2 11.0 * 1 24 3 IF 
6/63 m 10.0] EN E 1 Rain all dy, _. . + 

3 a 12.0] — 1 | „ 15 

70m 10.0] ENE 1 Flying clouds. | 

2 2 14.0 „ 

862 W 7.0] 81 Fair. 2 * 

3 a] 18.600 81 0 | 
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1ETEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made by Mr. Joun BARTRAM, near Ppiladelphid, 
During my Abſence,” in the Sumther of the Year 1749. 


Ther. Ther 
Morn] Aft. 
1 22 | 25 
2] 20 | 27 
3 23 28 
44 22 28 
5| 18 | 25 
6| 18 | 25 
7] 22 | 22 
8 21 
9 21 
10] 14 | 22 
111 22 | 23 
12] 25 | 25 
13 23 | 25 
14] 25 | 27 
15| 24 | 28 
16 22 | 25 
171 23 | 27 
25 | 27 
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D. Ther. Ther Wind. The Weather in general. 
9 Morn Aft —4 8 rer 
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2| 1827 | NW | | 
30 26 288 W Heavy ſhowers. - 
JJ 24 | 36 | NW | 
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11 17 | 33 | NW Fair. ©, 
12| 20 | 35 W Fair. Rain at night. 
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180 18 190 N E Rain. 
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Between Forts Anne and St. Frederic. ig 


July iſt. 1749. AT day break we got up. 
and rowed a good while before we got to the 
place where we left the true road. The coun- 
try which we paſſed was the pooreſt and moſt 
diſagreeable imaginable. We ſaw nothing but 
a row of amazing high mountains covered with 
woods, ſteep and dirty on their ſides; fo that we 
found it difficult to get to a dry place, in order 
to land and boil our dinner. In many places 
the ground, which was very fmooth, was under 
water, and looked like the fides of our Swediſh 
moraſſes which are intended to be drained ; for 
this reaſon the Dutch in Albany call theſe parts 
the Drowned Lands *. Some of the mountains 
run from S. S. W. to N. N. E. and when they 
come to the river, they form perpendicular ſhores, 
and are full of ſtones of different magnitudes. 
The river runs for the diſtance of ſome miles 
together from ſouth to north. 5 

Tux wind blew north all day, and made it 
very hard work for us to get forwards, though we 
all rowed as hard as we could, for all our pro- 
viſions were eaten to-day at breakfaſt, The river 
was frequently an Engliſb mile and mote broad, 
then it became natrow again, and ſo on alternately; 
but upon the whole it Kept a good breadth, and 
was ſurrounded on both fides by high mountains. 

ABovurT fix oclock in the evening, we arrived 
at a point of land, about twelve Engh/þ miles 
from Fort St. Frederic, Behind this point the 
river is converted into a ſpacious bay; and as the 
wind ſtill kept blowing pretty ſtrong from the 
north, it was impoſſible for us 10 get forward, 


De werdronkent landin. 6. ꝗ 
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ſince we were extremely weak. We were 
thergfore obliged to pals the night here, in ſpite 
of the remonſtrances of our hungry ſtomachs, 
IT is to be attributed to the peculiar grace of 
God towards us that we met the above mentioned 
Frenchmen on our journey, and that they pave 
us leave to take one of their bark boats. It 
ſeldom happens once in. three years, that the 
French go this road to Albany; for they com- 
monly - paſs over the lake St. Sacrament, or, as 
the Enghſh' call it, lake George, which is the 
nearer and better road, and every body wondered 
why they took this troubleſome one. If we 
had not got their large ſtrong. boat, and been 
obliged to keep that which we had made, we 
would in all probability have been very ill off; 
for to venture upon the great bay during the 
leaſt wind with ſo wretched a veſſel, would have 
been a great piece of temerity, and we ſhould 
have been in danger of being ſtarved if we had 
waited for a calm. For being without fire-arms, 
and theſe deſerts having but few quadrupeds, 
we muſt have ſubſiſted upon frogs and ſnakes, 
which, (eſpecially the latter) abound in theſe 
parts. I can never think of this journey, with- 
out reverently acknowledging the peculiar care 
and providence of the merciful Creator. 
Fuly 2d, EARLY this morning we ſet out 
on our journey again, it being moon-ſhine-and 
calm, and we feared leſt the wind ſhould change 
and become unfavourable to us if we ſtopped 
any longer. We all rowed as hard as poſſible, 
and happily arrived about eight in the morning 
at Fort St. Frederic, which the Engliſb call 


Crown 
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Crown Point. Monſieur Lufignan, te! gover- 
nor, received us very politely, He was about 
fifty-years old, wellacquainted with polite litera- 
ture, and had made ſeveral journies into this 
country, by which he had acquired an exact 
knowledge of ſeveral things relative to its ſtate. 

I was informed that during the whole of this 
ſummer, a continual drought had been here, 
and that they had not had any rain ſince laſt 
ſpring. The exceſſive heat had retarded the 
growth of plants; and on all dry hills the graſs, 
and a vaſt number of plants, were quite dried up; 
the ſmall trees, which grew near rocks, heated 
by the ſun, had withered leaves, and the corn in 
the fields bore a. very wretched aſpe&. The 
wheat had not yet cared, nor were the peaſe in 
bloſſoms. The ground was full of wide and 
deep cracks, in which the little ſnakes retired 
and hid themſelves when e, as into an 
impregnable aſylum... _ 7 42 

Tug country hereabout, it is ſaid, contains 
vaſt foreſts of firs of the white, black, and red 
kind, which had- been formerly ſtill more exten- 
five. One of the chief reaſons of their decreaſe ' 
are, the numerous fires which bappen every year 
in the woods, through the careleſſneſs of the 
Indians, who frequently make great fires when 
they are hunting, Which ſpread * over dhe fir 
woods when every thing is dx. 

GREAT: efforts are made here for BY: js 448 | 
ment of Natural Hiſtory, and there are few | 
places in the world where ſuch good regulations 
are made for this uſeful purpoſe, all which is 
chicfly owing to the care and zeal of a ſingle 
N 4 _ perſon. 
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perſon. From hence it appears, how well 3 
uſeful ſcience is received and ſet off, when the 
leadipg men of a country are its patrons. The 
overnor of the fort was pleafed to ſhew me a 
ong paper, which the then governor-genera] of 
Canada, the Marquis a Galtfſennere, had ſent 
him, It was the ſame marquis, who, ſome 
years after, as a French admiral, engaged the 
Engliſh. fleet under admiral Byng, the conſe. 
quence of which was the conquelt of Minorca. 
In this writing, a number of trees and plants 
are mentioned, which grow in Nertl-Amorica, 
and deſerve to be collected and cultivated on 
account of their uſeful qualities. Some of them 
are deſcribed, among which. is the Polygalg 
Senega, or Rattle-ſnake-root ; and with ſeveral 
of them the places where they grow are men- 
tioned, It is further requeſted that all kinds of 
ſeeds and roots be gathered here; and, to aſſiſt 
ſuch an undertaking, a method of preſerving 
the gathered ſeeds and roots is preſcribed; fo 
that they may grow, and be ſent to Paris. © Spe- 
cimens of all kinds of minerals are required; and 
all the places in the French ſettlements are men- 
tioned, where any uſeful or remarkable ſtone, 
earth, or ore has been found. There is like- 
wiſe a manner of making obſervations and col- 
jections of curioſities in the animal kingdom; 
To theſe requeſts it is added, to enquite and get 
information, in every poſſible: manner, to what. 
purpoſe and in what manner. the Indians employ 
certain. plants and other productions of nature, 
as medicines, or in any other caſe, This uſe- 
ful paper was drawn, up by order of the marquis 
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la Galiſſonniere, by M . Gaultier, the royal | phy- 


ſician at Quebec, and afterwards corrected and 
improved by the marquis's own hand. He had 
ſeveral copies made of it, , which he ſent to all 
the officers in the forts, and likewiſe to other 
learned men Who travelled in the country. At 
the end of the writing is an injunction to the 
officers, to let the governor- general know 
which of the common ſoldiers El uſed the 
greateſt diligence in the diſcovery and collection 
of plants and other natural curioſities, that he 
might be able to promote them, when an op- 
portunity occurred, to places adapted to their 
reſpective capacities, or to reward them in any 


other manner, T found that the people of diſ- 


tinction, in general here, had a much greater 


taſte for natural hiſtory and other parts of lite- 


rature than in the Engliſß̃ colonies, where it 


was every body's ſole care and employment to 
ſcrape a fortune together, and where the ſciences . 


were held in univerſal contempt.“ It was ſtill 


| complained 


t ſeems Mr. Kulu has forgotten his own aſſertions in the former 


wk of this work. Pr. Coldez, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Bartram, have 
E 


en the great pro s and inveſtigators af nature in this country; 
and how would the inhabitants of 0% England have gotten; the 


fine collections of INdith- American trees; ſhrubs, and plants, hi 


grow at preſent almoſt in ever garden, and are as if it were natu- 
ralized in Old, England, had they not been. afſiſted by their friends, | 
and by the curious in North-America, One need only caſt an eye 


on Dr. Linngus's new edition of bis Olea, and the repeated men- 


tion of Dr. Garden, in order to J's convinced that the Engl in 
11 | dare towards promoting natural 


America have contributed a greater 
hiſtory than any nation under heaven, and. certainly more than 


the French, though their learned, men are often handſomely penſi- | 
oned by their great Mpzargue : on the other hand the Engi;b ſtudy 


that branch of knowledge, from the ſole motive of its utility, 


and the pleaſure it affords to a thinking being, without any of thoſe 
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complained of here, that thoſe who ſtudied na- 
tural hiſtory, did not ſufficiently enquire into 
the medicinal uſe of the plants of Canada. 
Tat French, who are born in France, are 
faid to enjoy a better health in Canada than in 
their native country, and to attain to a greater 
age than the French born in Canada. I was like- 
wiſe aſſured that the European Frenchmen can do 
more work, and perform more journies in 
winter, without prejudice to their health, than 
thoſe born in this country. The intermitting 
fever which attacks the Europeans on their arri- 
val in Penſyſvania, and which as it were makes 
the climate familiar to them, is not known here, 
and the people are as well after their arrival as 
before. The Engliſh have frequently obſerved, 
that thoſe who are born in America of European 
parents, can never bear ſea-voyages, and.go to 
the different parts of South- America, as well as 
thoſe born in Europe. The French born in 
Canada have the fame conſtitutions; and when 
any of them go to the Weſt-India iſlands, ſuch 
as Martinique, Domingo, &c. and make ſome 
ſtay there, they commonly fall ſick and die foon 
after: thoſe who fall ill there ſeldom recover, 
unleſs they are brought back to C nada. On 


rr? 


mercenary views held forth to the learned of other countries. 
And as to the other parts of literature, the Egli in Americe are 
undoubtedly ſuperior to the French in Canada, witneſs the many 
uſeful inſtitutions} colleges,” and ſchools founded in the Engli/o 
colonies in North. America, aud ſo many very conſiderable. libraries 
now erecting in this country, which contain ſuch a choice of uſe- 
ful and curious books, as were very little known in Canada before 
it fell into the hands of the Engliſb; not to mention the produc» 
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tions of original genius written by Ancricam born. F. 
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the contrary, thoſe who go from France to thoſe 
iſlands can more eaſily bear the climate, and 
attain a great age there, which I heard confirmed 

in many parts of Canada. | 
July sth. Wullsr we were at dinner, we 
ſeveral 8 heard a repeated diſagreeable out- 
cry, at ſomie diſtance from the fort, in the river 
Woodcreek : Mr. Lufignan, the governor, told 
us this cry was no good omen, becauſe he could 
conclude from it that the Indians, whom we 
eſcaped near Fort Anne, had completed their 
deſign of revenging the death of one of their 
brethren upon the Exgliſb, and that their ſhouts 
ſhewed: that they had killed an Engliſhman. As 
ſoon as I came to the window, 1 ſaw «their 
boat, with a long pole at one end, on the ex- 
tremity of which they had put a bloody ſkull. 
As ſoon as they were landed, we heard that they, 
being ſix in number, had continued their jour- 
ney (from the place where we had marks of 
their paſſing the night), till they had got with- 
in the Enghſh boundaries, Where they found a 
man and his ſon employed in mowing the corn. 
They crept on towards this man, and ſhot him 
dead upon the ſpot. This happened near the 
very village, where the Eugliſb, two years be- 
fore, killed the brother of one of theſe Indians, | 
who. were then gone out to attack them. Ac 
cording to their euſtom they cut off the ſkull of 
the dead man, and took it with them, together 
with his clothes and his ſon, Who was about 
nine years old. As ſoon as they came within a 
mile of Fort St. Frederic, they put the ſkull on 
a pole, in the fore part of the boat, and ſhouted 
as 
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as a ſign cf their ſucceſs, They were dteſſed in 
ſhirts, as uſual, but ſome of them had put on 
the dead man's clothes; one his coat, the other 
his breeches, another his hat, &c. Their faces 
were painted with vermillion, with which 
their ſhirts were marked acroſs the ſhoulders, 
Moſt of them had great rings in their ears, 
which ſeemed to be a great inconvenience tothem, 
as they were obliged to hold them when they 
leaped, or did any thing which required a violent 
motion. Some of them had girdles of the ſkins 
of Rattle-ſnakes, with the rattles on them; the 
ſon of the murdered man had nothing but his 
ſhirt, breeches and cap, and the Indians had 
marked his ſhoulders with red. When they got 
on ſhore, they took hold of the pole on which 
the ſkull was put, and danced and ſung at the 
ſame time, Their view in taking the boy, was 
to carry him to their habitations, to educate him 
inſtead of their dead brother, and afterwards to 
marry him to one of their relations. Notwith- 
ſtanding they had perpetrated this act of violence 
in time of peace, contrary to the command of 
the governor in Montreal, and te the advice of 
the governor of St. Frederic, yet the latter could 
not at preſent deny them proviſions, and what- 
ever they wanted for their journey, becauſe he 
did not think it adviſeable to exaſperate them; 
but when they came to Montreal, the govetnot 
called them to account for this action, and took 
the boy from them, whom he afterwards ſent 
to his relations: Mr. Lufgnan aſked them, what 
they would have done to me and my compa- 
nions, if they had met ys in the deſert? They 

| 8 replied, 
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replied, that as it was their chief intention to 
take their revenge on the Engliſbmen in the 
village where their brother was killed, they 
would have let us alone; but it much depend- 
ed on the humour they were in, juſt at the time 
when we firſt came to their fight. However, 
the commander and all the Frenchmen ſaid, that 
what had happened to me was infinitely fafer 
and better. 1 "ey 
SoME years ago a ſkeleton of an amazing 
great animal had been: found in that part of Ca- 
nada where the Illinois live. One of the lieu- 
tenants in the fort aſſured me, that he had ſeen 
it. The Indians, who were there, had found 
it in a ſwamp. They were ſurpriſed at the fight 
of it, and when they were aſked, what they 
thought it was? They anſwered, that- it muſt be 
the ſkeleton of the chief or father of all the bea- 
vers. It was of a prodigious bulk, and had 
thick white teeth, about ten inches long. It was 
looked upon as the ſkeleton of an elephant. 
The lieutenant aſſured me that the figure of the 
whole ſnout was yet to be ſeen, though it was 
half mouldered. He added; that be had not 
obſerved, that any of the bones were taken away, 
but thought the ſkeleton lay quite perfect there. 
I have heard people talk of this monſtrous ſkele» 
ton in. ſeveral other parts of Canada ®. © 
BeaRs.are plentiful hereabonts, and they kept 
a young one, about three months old, at the fort. 


The country of the Tllinaii is on the river Ohio, near the place 
war e Eagliſb haxe found ſome bones, ſuppoſed to belong to 
elephants. | | | | 
He 
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He had perfectly the ſame ſhape, and qualities, 


as our common bears in Europe, except the ears, 
which ſeemed to be longer in proportion, and 
the hairs which were ſtiffer; his colour was 
deep brown, almoſt black. He played and 
wreſtled every day with one of the dogs. A 
vaſt number of bear- ſkins are annually exported 
to France from Canada. The Indians prepare 
an oil from bear's greaſe, with which in ſum- 
mer they daub their face, hands, and all naked 
parts of their body, to ſecure them from the bite 
of the gnats. With this oil they likewiſe fre- 
quently ſmeat the body, when they are exceſ- 
ſively cold, tired with labour, hurt, and in other 
caſes, They believe it ſoftens the ſkin, and 
makes the body plient, and is very ſerviceable 
to old age. e 
Tux common Dandelion { Leontodon Taraxa- 
cum Linn.) grows in abundance on the paſtures 
and roads between the fields, and was now in 
flower. In ſpring, when the young leaves be- 
gin to come up, the French dig up the plants, 
take their roots *, waſh them, cut them, and 
papers them as a common fallad ; but they 
ave a bitter taſte. It is not uſual here to make 
uſe. of the leaves for eating. on Ihe 
July 6th. Tux ſoldiers, which had been paid 
off after the war, had built houſes round the fort, 
on the grounds alloted to them; but moſt of 
theſe habitations were no more than wretched 


In France the young blanched leaves, which ſcarce peep out 
of molehills, and have yet a yellow colour, are univerſally eaten as 
a ſallad, under the name of Piſenlit. F. f 


cottages, 
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cottages, no better than thoſe in the moſt 
wretched places of Sweden; with that diffe- 
rence, however, that their inhabitants here were 
rarely oppreſſed by hunger, and could eat good 
and pure wheat bread. The huts which they 
had erected conſiſted of boards, ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly cloſe to each other. The roofs were 
of wood too. The crevices were ſtopped up 
with clay, to keep the room warm. The floor 
was commonly clay, or a black lime- ſtone, 
which is common here. The hearth was built 
of the ſame ſtone, except the place where the fire 
was to ly, which was made of grey ſand- ſtones, 
which for the greateſt part conſiſt of particles of 
quartz, In ſome hearths, the ſtones quite cloſe 
to the fire-place were lime-ſtones; however, I 
was aſſured that there was no danger of fire, 
eſpecially if the ſtones, which were moſt expoſ- 
ed to the heat, were of a large fize. They had 
no glaſs in their windows, Moth 

July 8th. Tux Galium tinflorium is called 
Tiſavojaune rouge by the French throughout all 
Canada, and abounds in the woods round this 
place, growing in a moiſt but fine foil. The 
roots of this plant are employed by the Indians 
in dying the quills of the American porcupines 
red, which they put into ſeveral pieces of their 
work; and air, ſun, or water, ſeldom change 
this colour. The French. women in Canada 
ſometimes dye their clothes red with theſe roots, 
which are but ſmall, like thoſe of Galium luteum, 
or yellow bedſtraw. e N 5 

THz horſes are left opt of doors during the 
winter, 'and find their food in the woods, living 


upon 
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upon nothing but dry plants, which ate vey 
abundant ; however feb do not fall off by this 
food, but look very fine and plump in ſpring... 
Jul gth. Tür ' ſkeleton of a whale wa 
euch ine. Franeß miles from Queber, and one 
French mile from the river St. Laurence, in a 


ak where no flowing water comes to at pre- 
fent. Tbis ſkeleton has been of a very conſi- 
derable ſize, and the governor of the fort ſaid, 
eke with ſeveral people who had ſeen 
er pg 3 5 
lg 10th. Tux boats which are heße made 
oſe of are of three kinds. 1. Bark-beats, made 
of the bark of trees, and of ribs of wood. 2: 
Canoes, conſiſting of a ſingle piece of wood, hol: 
lowed out, which 1 have already deſcribed be- 
fore. They are, here made of the white fir, 
and of different ſizes. They are not. brought 
forward by rowing, but by paddling; - by. which 
method not half the ſtrength can be applied ; 
which is made uſe of in rowing. and  fingle 
man might, I think, row as faſt as two of them 
could paddle. 3, The third kind of boats ate 
Bateaux. They are always made very large 
Here, and employed for large cargoes. They 
are flat-bottomed, and the bottom is made of 
the red, but more commonly of the white oak; 
which refiſts better, when it runs againſt a ſtone; 
than' other. wood. The fides are made of the 
white fir, becauſe oak would make the. Bateau 
_ heavy. They make plenty of tar and pitch 
cre, 3 1 e l 
Tux ſoldiery enjoy ſuch advantages here, 28 
they are not allowed in every part of the * 
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vernment. They get every day a pound and 4 
half of wheat bread. They likewiſe get peaſe, 
bacon, and ſalt meat in plenty. Sometimes the 

kill oxen and other cattle, the fleſh of which is 
diſtributed atnong the ſoldiers. All the officers 
kept cows, at the expence of the king, and the 
milk they gave was more than ſufficient to ſup- 
ply them; The ſoldiers had each a ſmall gar- 
den without the fort, which they were allowed 
to attend, and plant in it whatever they liked, 
and ſome of them had built ſummer-houſes in 
them, and planted all kind of pot-herbs. The 
governor told me, that it was a general cuſtom 
to allow the ſoldiers a ſpot of ground for kitchen- 
gardens, at ſuch of the Frenc/ forts hereabouts 
as were . not ſituated near great towns, from 
whence they could be ſupplied with greens, In 
time of peace the ſoldiers 175 very little trouble 
with being g upon g guard at the fort; and as th 

lake cloſe by is full of fiſh; and the woods 8 
with birds ad animals, thoſe amongſt them who 
chooſe to be diligent may live extremely well, 
and very grand in regard to food. Each ſoldier 
got a new coat every two years; but annually, 


a waiſtcoat, Cap, hat, breeches, cravat, two pair 


of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, and as much 
wood as he had occaſion for in winter. Ny 
likewiſe got five /ols * a piece every day; whic 


is augmented: to thirty fols when they have any 
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Thoſe who formed the garriſon of this place | 
had a very plentiful allowance from their go- 
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particular labour for the king. When this is 
conſidered, it is not ſurpriſing to find the men 
are very freſh, well fed, ſtrong and lively here, 
When a ſoldier falls fick he is brought to the 
hoſpital, where the king provides him with a 
bed, food, medicines, and people to take care of 
and ſerve him. When ſome of them aſked leave 
to be abſent for a day or two, to go abroad, it 
was generally granted them, if circumſtances 
would permit, and they enjoyed as uſual their 
ſhare t proviſions and money, but were obliged 
to get ſome of their comrades to mount the 
guard for them as often as it came to their turns, 
for which they gave them an equivalent. The 
governor and officers were duly honoured by the 
ſoldiers ; however, the ſoldiers and officers often 
ſpoke together as comrades, without any &re- 
monies, and with a very becoming freedom. 
The ſoldiers who are ſent hither from France, 
commonly ſerve till they are forty or fifty years 
old, after which they are diſmiffed and allowed 
to ſettle upon, and cultivate a piece of ground. 
But if they have agreed on their arrival to ſerve 
no longer than a certain number of years, they 
are diſmifled at the expiration of their term. 
Thoſe who are born here commonly agree to 
ſerve the crown during fix, eight, or ten years; 
after which they are diſmiſſed, and ſet up for 
farmers in the country. The king preſents each 
diſmiſſed ſoldier with a piece of land, being 
commonly 40 .arpents * long, and but three 

, OG. | 17 van a7 broad, 


* An Arpent in France contains 10d French perches, and each 
ef thoſe 22 French ſett; then the French foot being to che Eag 
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broad, if ine ſoil be of equal goodneſs through- 
out; but they get ſomewhat more, if it be a 
worie ground . As ſoon as a ſoldier ſettles to 


cultivate ſuch a piece of land, he is at firſt aſſiſt- 


ed by the king, who ſupplies himſelf, his wife, 
and children, with proviſions, during the three 
or four firſt years. The king likewiſe gives him a 
cow, and the moſt neceſſary inſtruments for 
agriculture, Some ſoldiers are ſent to aſſiſt him 
in building a houſe, for which the king pays 
them. Theſe are great helps to a poor man, 
who begins to keep houſe, and it ſeems that in 


a country where the troops are ſo highly diſtin- 


guiſhed by the royal favour, the king cannot be 
at a loſs for ſoldiers. For the better cultivation 
and population of Canada, a plan has been pro- 
poſed ſome years ago, for ſending 300 men over 


from France every year, by which means the 


old ſoldiers may always be diſmiſſed, matry, and 
ſettle in the country. - The land which was al- 
lotted to the ſoldiers. about this place, was very 
good, conſiſting throughout of a deep mould, 
mixed with clay. F 

Jul the 11th. Tun harrows which they 
make uſe of here are made entirely of wood, and 


of a triangular form. The ploughs ſcemed to 


35 1440 to 135 2, an arpent is about 2346 Engliſh feet, and 8-inches 
long, See Ordonnances de Louis XIV. ur le fait des Eaux & Fortis. 
Parts, 1687. ). 112. F. 5 1 
Mr. Lal ſays, in his original, that the length of an arm 
was ſo determined, that they reckoned 84 of them in a French lieut 
or league; but as this does by no means agree with the ſtatute ar- 
pent of Frazce, which by order of king Lewis XIV. was fixed at 
2200 feet, Paris meaſure, (ſee the preceding nete) we theught pro- 
per to leave it out of the text, F. | a nr 
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be leſs convenient. The wheels upon which 
the plough-beam is placed, are as thick as the 
wheels of a cart, and all the wood- work is ſo 
delumſily made that it requires a horſe to dray 
be plough along a ſmooth field. 

- Roex-sTONES of different ſorts lay ſcattered 
on the fields. Some were from three to five 
feet high, and about three feet broad. They 
were pretty much alike in regard to the kind of 
tne ſtone, however, I obſerved three differert 
ern in them. 

1. SoM E conſiſted of a quartz, whoſe colour 
reſembled ſugar-candy, and which was mixed 
with a black ſmall-grained glimmer, a black 
horn- ſtone, and a few minute grains of a brown 
ſpar. The quartz was moſt abundant in the 
mixture; the glimmer was likewiſe in great 
quantity, but the ſpar was inconſiderable. The 
ſeveral kinds of ſtones were well mixed, and 
though the eye could diſtinguiſh them, yet no 
inſtrument could ſeparate them. The ſtone was 
very hard and compact, and the grains of * 
looked very fine. 

2. So E pieces conſiſted of grey oarticled of 
quartz, black glimmer, and horn- ſtone, toge- 
ther with a few particles of ſpar, which made 
a very Cloſe, hard, and compact mixture; = 
diftering from the former in colour. L N. 

3. A few of the ſtones conſiſted of a mixture 
of white quartz and black glimmer," to which 
ſome red grains of quartz were added. The 
ſpar (quartz) was moſt predominant in this mix- 
ture, and the glimmer appeared-in large flakes. 


This ſtone was not ſo well mixed as the former, 
7 | x and 
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and was by fat not ſo hard and ſo compact, being 
eaſily pounded. 

THE mountains on which Fort St. Frederic i is 
built, as likewiſe thoſe on which the above kinds 
of ſtone are found, conſiſted generally of a deep 
black lime-ſtone, lying in lamellz as lates do, 
and it might be called a kind of ſlates, which 
can be turned. into quicklime by fire“. This 
lime-ſtone is quite black in the inſide, and, 
when broken, appears to be of an exceeding 
fine texture. There are ſome grains of a dark 
ſpar ſcattered in it, which, together with ſome 
other inequalities, form veins in it. The, ſtrata 
which ly uppermoſt in the mountains conſiſt of 
a grey lime-ſtone, which 1s ſeemingly no more 
than a variety of the preceding. The black lime- 
ſtone is conſtantly found filled with petrifactions 
of all kinds, and chiefly the following. 
Pectinites, or petrified O/tree Pectines. Theſe 
petrified ſhells were more. abundant” than any 
others that have been found here, and ſometimes 
whole ſtrata are met with, conſiſting merely of 
a quantity of ſhells of this ſort, grown together, 
They are generally ſmall, never exceeding an 
inch and a half in length,:- They are found in 
two different ſtates of petrifaction; one ſhews 
always the impreſſions of the elevated and hal- 
low ſurfaces of the (ſhells, without any veſtige 
of the ſhells themſelves. In the other appears 
the real ac nie in the ſtone, and by its 
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light colour is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 
ak Both theſe kinds are plentiful in the 
ſtone; however, the impreſſions are. more in 

number than the real ſhells. Some of the ſhell; 
are very elevated, eſpecially in the middle, where 
they form as it were a hump; others, again are 
pen oy in the middle; but in moſt of them 
the outward ſurface is remarkably elevated. 
The furrows always run longitudinally, or from 
the top, diverging to the margin. 

Petrified Cornua Ammonis. Theſe are like- 
wiſe frequently found, but not equal to the 
former in number: like the pectinitæ, they are 
found really petrified, and in impreflions,; 
amongſt them were ſome petrified ſnails. Some 
of theſe Cornua Ammonis were remarkable big, 
and I do not remember ſeeing their equals, for 
they meaſured above two feet in diameter, 

DreFERENT kinds of corals could be plainly 
ſeen in, and ſeparated from, the ſtone in which 
they lay, Some were white and ramoſe, or 
Lithopi ies; others were ſtarry corals, or Ma- 
drepores.; the latter were rather ſcarce. 

I MUST give the name of Stone-balls to a kind 
of ſtones foreign to me, which are found in 
great plenty in ſome of the rock- ſtones. They 
were globular, one half of them projecting ge- 
nerally above the rock, and the other remaining 
in it. They confiſt of nearly parallel fibres, 
which ariſe from the bottom as from à center, 
and ſpread over the ſurface of the ball and have 
a grey colour. The outſide, of the balls is 
ſmooth, but has a number of ſmall pores, Which 
externally appear to be covered with a pale prey 
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cruſt, They are from an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter. 1101 | «1 CH 
AMONGST ſome other kinds of ſand, which 
are found on the fhores of lake Champlain, two 
were very peculiar, and commonly lay in the 
fame place; and one was black, and the other 

r:ddiſh brown, or granite coloured. | 
Tux black ſand always lies uppermoſt, conſiſts 
of very fine grains, which, when examined by 
2 microſcope, appear to have a dark blue colour, 
like that of a ſmooth iron, not attacked by ruſt. 
Some grains are roundifh, but moſt of them an- 
gular, with ſhining ſurfaces; and they ſparkle 
when the ſun ſhines. All the grains of this 
ſand without exception are attracted by the 
magnet, Amongſt theſe black or deep blue 
grains, they meet with a few grains of a red or 
garnet=coloured ſand, which is the ſame with 
the red ſand which lies immediately under it, 
and which I ſhall now deſcribe.  'Fhis red or 
garnet-coloured fand is very fine, but not ſo fine 
as the black ſand." Its grains not only participate 
of the colour of garnets; but they are really no- 
thing but pounded garnets, - Some grains are 
round, others angulated; all ſhine and are ſemi- 
pellucid ; but the magnet has no effect on them, 
and they do not ſparkle ſo much in ſunſhine. 
This red ſand is ſeldom found very pure, it 
being commonly mixed with a white ſand, con- 
ſiſting of particles of quartz. The black and 
red ſand is not found in every part of the ſhore, 
but only in a fe places, in the order before 
mentioned. The uppermoſt or black ſand lay 
about a quarter of an inch deep; when it was 
O 4 carefully 
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carefully taken off, the ſand under it- became 
of a deeper red the deeper it lay, and its depth 
was commonly greater than that of the former, 
When this was carefully taken away, the white 
ſand of quartz appeared mixed very much at top 
with the red ſand, but growing purer the deeper 
it lay. This white ſand was above four inches 
deep, had round grains, which made it entirely 
like a pearl ſand. , Below this was a pale grey 
angulated quartz ſand. In ſome places the gar- 
net- coloured fand lay uppermoſt, and this grey 
angulated one immediately under it, without 
a grain of either the black or the white ſand. 

I cannoT determine the origin of the black 
or ſteel-coloured ſand, for it was not known here 
whether there were iron mines in the neighbour- 
hood or not, But I am rather inclined to be- 
YVeve they may be found in theſe parts, as they 
are common in different parts of Canada, and as 
this ſand is found on-the ſhores of almoſt all the 
lakes, and rivers in Canada, though not in 
equal quantities. The red or garnet- coloured 


| ſand has its origin hereabouts; for though the 


rocks near Fort St. Frederic contained no gar» 
nets, yet there are ſtones of different ſizes on 
the ſhores, quite different from the ſtones which 
ſorm thoſe rocks; theſe ſtones are very full of 
grains of garnets, and when pounded there is no 
perceptible difference between them and the red 
land. In the more northetly parts of Canada, 
or below Quebec, the mountains themſelves con- 


tain a great number of garnets. The garnet- 
calopred ſand is very common on the ſhores of 


the 
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the tiver St. Laurence. I ſhall leave out ſeveral 
obſervations Which I made upon the minerals 
hereabouts, as unintereſting to moſt of my 
readers. ] be ie en OF 
Tun Apocynum androſæmifolium grows in 44 
bundance on bills covered with trees, and is in 
full flower about this time; the French call it 
Herbe d la puce. When the ſtalk is cut or tore, 
a white milky juice comes out. The Freuen 
attribute the ſame qualities to this plant, 'which 
the poiſon-tree, or Rus vermix, has in the 
Engliſh colonies; that its poiſon is noxious to 
ſome perſons, and harmleſs to others. The 
milky juice when ſpread upon the hands and 
body, has no bad effect on ſome perſons; where= 
as others cannot come near it without being 
bliſtered. I faw a ſoldier” whoſe hands were 
bliſtered all over, merely by plucking the plant 
in order to ſhew it me; and it is ſaid its exHala- 
tions affect ſome people, when they come with- 
in reach of them. It is generally allowed here, 
that the lacteſcent juice of this plant, when 
ſpread on any part of the human body not only 
ſwells the part, but frequently corrodes the 
ſkin; at leaſt there are few examples of perfons 
on whom it had no effect. As for my part, it 
has never hurt me,; though in preſence of ſevetal 
people I touched the plant, and rubbed my hands 
with the juice till they were white all over, and 
I have often rubbed the plant in my hands till 
it was quite cruſhed, without feeling the leaſt 
inconvenience, or change on my hand. The 
cattle never touch this plant. 
c = 
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Ju laih. Burpock, or Ardlium Lappa, . 
grows in ſeveral places about the fort; and . the 
governor told me, that its tender ſhoots are eaten 
in ſpring as raddiſhes, after the exterior peel is 
Tux Son Canadenſe abounds in the woods of 
all North- America. The French call it cerfeuil 
Jauvage, and make uſe of it in ſpring, in green 
ſoups, like chervil,, It is univerſally praiſed here 
as a whoſeſome, antiſcorbutic plant, and as one 
of the beſt which can be had here in (pring. 

Tu Aſelepias Syriaca, or, as the French call 
it, le Cotonier, grows abundant. in the country, 
on the ſides. of hills which lie near rivers and 
other ſituations, as well in a dry and open place 
in the woods, as in a rich, looſe ſoil. When 
the ſtalk is cut or broken it emits a laReſcent 
juice, and for this reaſon the plant is. reckoned 
in ſome degree poiſonous. . The French in Ca- 
nada nevertheleſs uſe its tender ſhoots in ſpring; 
preparing them like aſparagus; and the uſe of 
them is not attended with any bad conſequences, 
as the flender ſhoots have not yet had time to 
ſuck up any thing poiſonous. Its flowers are 
very odoriferous, and, when in ſeaſon, they fill 
the woods with their fragrant exhalations, and 
make it agreeable to travel in them, eſpecially 
in the evening. The Frenchiin Canada make a 
ſugar of the flowers, which for that purpoſe are 
gathered in the morning, when they are cover» 
ed all over with dew. This dew is expreſſed, 
and by boiling yields a very good brown, ;palata+ 
ble ſugar. The pods of this plant, when ripe, 
contain a kind of wool, which a ad 
ani 
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and reſembles cotton, from whence the plant has 
ot its French name. The poor collect it, and 
fill their beds, eſpecially their children's, with it 
inſtead of feathers. This plant flowers in Canada 
at the end of June, and beginning of Fuly, and 
the ſecds are ripe in the middle of en, 
The horſes never eat of this plant. 

July 16th. Tuts morning I croſſed lake 
Champlain to the high mountain on its weſtefn 
ſide, in order to examine the plants and other 
curioſities there. From the top of the rocks, at 
a little diſtance from fort St. Frederic, a row 
of very high mountains appear on the weſtern 
ſhore of lake Champlain, extending from ſouth 
to north; and on the' eaſtern ſide of this lake is 
another ee of high mountains, running in 
the ſame direction. Thoſe on the eaſtern fide 
are not cloſe to the lake, being about ten or 
twelve miles from it; and the country between 
it and them is low and flat, and covered with 
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woods, which likewiſe clothe the mountains, 


except in ſcuch places, as the fires, which de- 
ſtroy the foreſts here, have reached them and 
burnt them down. Theſe mountains have ge- 

nerally ſteep ſides, but ſometimes they are ee 
gradually ſloping. We croſſed the lake in a ea: 
noe, which could only contain three perſons, 
and as ſoon as we landed we walked from the 
ſhore to the top of the mountaios. Their ſides 
are very ſteep,' and covered: with a mould, and 
ſome great rock-ſtones lay on them. All the 
mountains are covered with trees; but in ſome 
places the foreſts have been deſtroyed by fire. 
After a great deal of trouble, we reached the top 
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of one of the mountains, which was covered with 
a duſty mould. It was none of the higheſt ; 
and ſome of thoſe which were at a" greater dif. 
tance were much higher, but we had no time 
to go to them; for the wind encreaſed, and our 
boat was but a little one. We found no curious 
Fünen, or any thing remarkable here. 
HEN we returned to the ſhore we found 
the wind riſen to ſuch a height, that we did 
not venture to croſs the lake in our boat, and 
for that reaſon I left the fellow to bring it back, 
as ſoon as the wind ſubſided, and walked round 
the bay, which Was a walk of about ſeven Eng- 
Iiſb miles. I was followed by my ſervant, and, 
for want of a road, we kept cloſe to the ſhore, 
where we paſſed over mountains and _ 
ſtones; through thick foreſts and deep marthe 
all which were known to be inhabited by num- 
berleſs rattle-ſnakes, of which we happily ſaw 
none at all. The ſhore is very full of ſtones 
in ſome places, and covered with large angulated 
rock-ſtones; which are ſometimes roundiſh, and 
their edges as it were worn off. Now and then 
we met with a ſmall ſandy ſpot covered with 
gfey, but chiefly with the fine red ſand Which 1 
have before- mentioned; and the black iron fand 
likewiſe occurred ſometimes. We found ſtones 
of a red glimmer of a fine texture, on the mouti- 
tains. Sometimes theſe mountaias with the 
trees on them ſtood perpendicular with the War 
ter- Re, but in ſome 3 the ore was 
mech mon £08 zen beloqz oa 
- F&aw a abckoR of petrifiec Cbrnua ene 
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ſtones and rocks. The rocks conſiſt of a grey 
lime-ſtone, which. is a variety of the black one, 
and lies in a.ſtrata, as that does. Some of them 
contain a number of petrifattions. with, and 
without ſhells z and in one place we found pro- 
digious large Cornua Ammonis, about twenty 
inches in breadth. In ſome places the water 
had wore off the ſtone, but could not have the 
ſame effect on the petrifactions, which. lay ele- 
vated above, and in a manner glued on the 
ſtones. TI iy; | 9 42 4085 

Tur mountains near the ſhore are amazing- 
ly bigh and large, conſiſting of a compact grey 
rock-ſtone, which does not ly in ſtrata as the 
lime-ſtone, and the chief of whoſe conſtituent 
parts are a grey quartz, and a dark glimmer, 
This rock-ſtone reached down to the water, in 
places where the mountains ſtood cloſe to the 
ſhore; but where they were at ſome diſtance 
from it, they were ſupplied" by ſtrata of grey and 
black lime-ſtpne, which reached to the water- 
fide, and which I never have ſeen covered with 
the grey togckess. cn he wid 

Taz Zizania aquatica grows in mud, and in 
the moſt rapid parts of brooks, and is in full 
bloom abong;.this.gme.. ea. lagen 

Fuly iyth. Tur, diſtempers which rage 
among the Indians are rheumati/ms and pleuriſies, 
which ariſe, from, their being obliged frequently 
to ly in moiſt paris of the Woods at night from 
the ſudden changes of heat and cold, to Which 
the air is expoſed here; and from their being 
frequently loaded with too great a quantity of 
ſtrong liquor, in which caſe they oe ly 
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down naked in the open air, without any tegard 
to the ſeaſon, or the weather. Theſe diſtem- 
pers, eſpecially the pleuriſies, are likewiſe very 
common among the French here; and the go- 
vernor told me he had once a very violent fit of 
the latter, and that Dr. Sarraſin had cured him 
in the following manner, which has been found 
to ſucceed beſt here. He gave him ſudorifics, 
which were to operate between eight and ten 
hours; he was then bled, and the ſudorifics re- 
peated; Le was bled again, and that effectually 
cured him. 55 E 
DR. Sarraſin was the toyal phyſician at Que- 
ber, and a correſpondent of the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris. He was poſſeſſed of great 
knowledge in the practice of phyſic, anatomy, 
and other ſciences, and very agreeable in his be- 
haviour. He died at Quebec of a malignant fe- 
ver, which had been brought to that place by a 
ſhip, and with which he was infected at an hoſ- 
pita}, where he viſited the fick. He left'a ſon, 
who likewiſe ſtudied: phylic, and went to France 
to make himſelf more perfect in the practical 
part of it, but he died there.. 
Tur intermitting fevers ſometimes come 
amongſt the people here, and the venereal diſeaſe 
is common here. The Indians ate likewiſe in- 
fected with it; and many of them have had it, 
and ſome ſtill have it; but they likewiſe are per- 
ſectly poſſeſſed of the art of curing it. There 
are examples of Frenchmen and Indians, infected 
alt over the body with this diſeaſe, who have 
been radically and perfectly cuted by the Indians, 
within five or fix months. The French have 
not 
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not been able to find this remedy out; though 
they know that the Indians employ no mercury, 
but that their chief remedies are roots which are - 
unknown to the French. I have afterwards 
heard what theſe plants were, and given an ac- 
count of them at large to the royal Swediſhb aca- 
demy of ſciences *. "e418 

Wr are very well acquainted in Sweden with 
the pain cauſed by the Tæniæ, or a kind of 
worms. They are leſs abundant in the Britiſop 
North= American colonies ; but in Canada they 
are very frequent. Some of theſe worms, which 
have been evacuated by a perſon, have been ſe- 
reral yards long. It is not known, whether 
the Indians are afflicted with them or not. No 
particular remedies againſt them are known here, 
and no one can pive an account from whence 
they come, though the eating of ſome fruits con- 
tributes, as is conjectured, to create them. 

July 19th. ForT St. Frederic is a fortifica- 
tion, on the ſouthern extremity of lake Champ- 
lain, ſituated on a neck of land, between that 
lake and the river, which ariſes from the union 
of the river Woodereet, and lake St. Sacrement, 
The breadth of this river is here about a good 
muſket - ſhot. The Engliſb call this fortreſs: 
Crown Point, but its French name is derived from 
the French ſecretary of ſtate, Frederic Maurt as, 

n whoſe hands the diceQion and management 
of the French court of admiralty was at the 


_- 
-. 


: See the Memoirs of that Academy, for the year 1750. page 
The Seillingia S/leatica is probably one of theſe roots. 12” 
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time of the erection of this fort: for it is to be 

obſerved, that the government of Canada is ſub- 
ject to the court of admiralty in France, and the 
governor- general is always choſen out of that 
court. As moſt of the places in Canada bear the 
names of ſaints, cuſtom has made it neceſſary to 
prefix the word Saint to the name of the for- 
treſs. 1 he fort is built on a rock, confiſting of 
black lime- ſlates, as aforeſaid ; it is nearly qua- 
drapgular, has high and thick walls, made of the 
fame lime- ſtone, of which there is a quarry about 
half a mile from the fort: On the eaſtern part 
of the fort is a high tower, which is proof againſt 
| bombſhells, provided with very thick and ſub- 
ſtantial walls, and well ſtored with cannon from 
the bottom almoſt to the very top; and the go- 
vernor lives in the tower. In the terre- plein of 
the fort is a well built little church, and houſes 
of ſtone for the officers and ſoldiers. There are 
ſharp rocks on all ſides towards the land, beyond 
a cannon- ſhot from the fort, but among them are 
ſome which are as high as the walls of the fort, 

and very near them. 1 
Tux foil about fort Sr. Frederic is faid to be 
very fertile, on both ſides of the river; and be- 
fore the laſt war a great many French families, 
eſpecially old ſoldiers, have ſettled there; but 
the king obliged them to go into Canada, or to 
ſettle cloſe to the fort, and to lie in it at night. 
A great number of them returned at this time, 
and it was thought that about forty or fiſty fami- 
lies would go to ſettle here this autumn. Within 
one or two muſket-ſhots to the eaſt of the fort, 
is a wind- mill built of ſtone, with very 115 
: Walls, 
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walls, and moſt of the flour which is wanted to 
ſupply the fort is ground here. This wind- 
mill 1s ſo contrived as to ferve the purpoſe of a 
redoubt, and at the top of it are five or 11x ſmall 
pieces of cannon. During the laſt war there 
was a number of ſoldiers quartered in this mill, 
becauſe they could from thence look 4.great way 
vp the river, and obſerve whether the Engliſb 
boats approached ; which could not be done from 


the fort itſelf, and which was a matter of great 


conſequence, as the Engliſb might (if this guard 
had not been placed here) have gone in»their 
little boats clofe under the weſtern ſhore of the 
river, and then the hills would have. prevented 
their being ſeen from the fort. Theretore the 
fort ought to have been built on the ſpot where 
the mill ſtands, and all thofe who come to ſee it 
are immediately ſtruck with the abſurdity of its 
ſituation. If it had been erected in the place 
of the mill, it would have commanded the river, 
and prevented the approach of the enemy ; and 
a (mall ditch cut through the looſe lime- ſtone, 
from the river (which comes out of the lake St. 
Sacrement } to lake Champlain, would have ſur- 
tounded the fort with flowing water, becauſe it 
would have been fituated on the extremity of 
the neck of land. In that caſe the fort would 
always have been ſufficiently ſupplied with freſh 
water, and at a diſtance from the high. rocks 
which ſurrounded it in its. prefent ſituation. We 
prepared to-day to leave this place, having wait- 
ed during-ſome days for the arrival of the yacht, 
which plies conſtantly: all ſummer between the 
torts St. Jon and St. Frederic: during our ſtay 
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here, we had received many favours, The go- 
vernor of the fort, Mr. Lufignan, a man of 


learning and of oreat politeneſs, heaped obliga- 


tions upon us, and treated us with as much ci- 
vility as if we had been his relations. I had the 
honour of eating at his table during my ſtay 
here, and my ſervant was allowed to eat with 
his. We had our rooms, &c. to ourſelves, and 
at our departure the governor ſupplied us with 
ample proviſions for our journey to fort St. John. 
In ſhort, he did us more favours than we could 
have expected from our own countrymen, and 
the othcers were likewiſe particularly obliging 
to us. | F 
ABovuT eleven o'clock in the morning we ſet 
out, with a fair wind. On both ſides of the lake 
are high chains of mountains ; with the diffe- 
rence which I have before obſerved, that on the 
eaſtern ſhore is a low piece of ground covered 
with a foreſt, extending between twelve and 
eighteen Engliſh miles, after which the moun- 
tains begin; and the country behind them be- 
longs to New England. This chain conſiſts of 
high mountains, which are to be conſidered as 
the boundaries between the French and Engliſh 
poſſeſſions in theſe parts of North America. On 
the weſtern ſhore of the lake, the mountains 
reach quite to the water fide. The lake at firſt 
is but a French mile broad, but always encreaſes 


afterwards. The country is inhabited within 


a French mile of the fort, but after that, it is 
covered with a thick foreſt. At the diſtance of 
about ten French miles from fort St. Frederic, 


the lake is four ſuch miles broad, and we per- 
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ceive ſome iſlands in it. The captain of the 
yacht ſaid there were about ſixty iſlands in that 
lake, of which ſome were of a confiderable ſize. 
He aſſured me that the lake was in moſt parts 
ſo deep, that a line of two hundred yards could 
not fathom it; and cloſe to the ſhore, where a 
chain of mountains generally runs acroſs the 
country, it frequently has a depth of eighty fa- 
thoms. Fourteen French miles from fort Sz. 
Frederic we ſaw four large iſlands in the lake, 
which is here about fix French miles broad. 
This day the ſky was cloudy, and the clouds, 
which were very low, ſeemed to ſurround ſeveral 
high mountains, near the lake, with a fog; and 
from many mountains the fog roſe as the ſmoke 
of a charcoal-kiln. Now and then we ſaw alittle 
river which fell into the lake : the country be- 
hind the high mountains, on the weſtern fide of 
the lake, is, as I am told, covered for many 
miles together with a tall foreſt, interſected by 
many rivers and brooks, with marſhes and ſmall 
Jakes, and very fit to be inhabited. The ſhores 
are ſometimes rocky, and ſometimes ſandy here. 
Towards night the mountains decreaſed gradu- 
ally; the Jake is very clear, and we oblerved 
neither rocks nor ſhallows in it. Late at night 
the wind abated, and we anchored cloſe to the 
ſhore, and ſpent one night here. 5 
July zcth. Tuls morning we proceeded with 
a fair wind, The place where we paſſed the 
night, was above half way to fort Sr. John ; for 
the diſtance of that place from ſort St. Frederic, 
acroſs lake Champlain is computed to be forty- 
one French miles ; that lake is here about fix 
£8 Eng- 
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Engliſh miles in breadth. The mountains were 
now out of ſight, and the country low, plain, 
and covered with trees. The ſhores were ſandy, 
and the lake appeared now from four to fix 
miles broad. It was really broader, but the 
iſlands made it appear narrower. 

WE often ſaw Indians in bark-boats cloſe to 
the ſhore, which was however not inhabited; 
for the Indians came here only to catch ſturgeons, 
wherewith this lake abounds, and which we 
often ſaw leaping up in the air. Theſe Indian, 
lead a very ſingular life: At one time of the year 
they live upon the ſmall ſtore of maize, beans, 
and melons, which they have planted ; during 
another period, or about this time, their food is 
fiſh, without bread or any other meat ; and an- 
other ſeaſon they eat nothing but ſtags, - roes, 
beavers, &c. which they ſhoot in the woods, and 
rivers, They, however, enjoy long life, perfect 
health, and are more able to undergo hardſhips 
than cther people. They fing and dance, are 
joyful, and always content ; and would not, for 
a great deal, exchange their manner of life for 
that which is preferred in Europe. 

Wurn we were yet ten French miles from 
fort St. John, we ſaw ſome houſes, on the weſtern 
ſide of the lake, in which the French had lived 
before the laſt war, and which they then aban- 
doned, as it was by no means ſafe : they now 
returned to them again, Theſe were the firſt 
houſes and ſettlements which we ſaw after we 
had left thoſe about fort St. Frederic. 

Turkk formerly was a wooden fort, or fe- 
doubt, on the eaſtern ſide of the lake, near the 

water- 
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water-ſide; and the place where it ſtood was 
ſhewn me, which at preſent is quite overgrown 
with trees. The French built it to prevent the 
incurſions of the Indians over this lake; and 1 
was aſſured that many Frenchmen had been lain 
in theſe places. At the ſame time they told me, 
that they reckon four women to one man in 
Canada, becauſe annually ſeveral Frenchmen are 
killed on their expeditions, which they under- 
take for the ſake of trading with the Indians. 

A WIND=-MILL, built of ſtone, ſtands on the 
eaſt fide of the lake on a projecting piece of 
ground. Some Frenchmen have lived near it; 
but they left it when the war broke out, and are 
not yet come back to it. From this mill to fort 
St. Joh they reckon eight French miles. The 
Engliſh, with their Indians, have burnt the houſes 
here ſeveral times, but the mill remained un- 
nure: +57: | 

Tur yacht which we went in to St. John 
was the firſt that was built here, and employed 
on lake Champlain, for formerly they made uſe 
of bateaux to ſend proviſions over the lake. The 
captain of the yacht was a Frenchman, born in 
this country ; he had built it, and taken the 
ſoundings of the lake, in order to find out the 
true road between fort Sr. John and fort St. Fre- 
deric. Oppoſite the wind-mill the lake is about 
three fathoms deep, but it grows more and 
more thallow the nearer it comes to fort Sz. 
John. 8 8 8087 

We now perceived houſes on the ſhore again. 
The captain had otter-ſkins in the cabin, which 
were perfectly the ſame, in colour and ſpecies, 
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with the European ones. Otters are ſaid to be 
very abundant in Canada. | 

Seal-ſeins are here made uſe of to cover boxes 
and trunks, and they often make portmantles of 
them in Canada. The common people had 
their tobacco-pouches made of the fame ſkins, 
The ſeals here are entirely the ſame with the 
Swediſh or European one, which are grey with 
black ſpots. They are ſaid to be plentiful in 
the mouth of the river St. Laurence, below 
Quebec, and go up that river as far as its water 
is ſalt. They have not been found in any of 
the great lakes of Canada. The French call 
them Loups marins*, 

Tur French, in their colonies, ſpend much 
more time 1n prayer and external worſhip, than 
the Engliſb and Dutch ſettlers in the Britiſh co- 
lonies. The latter have neither morning nor 
evening prayer in their ſhips and yachts, and no 
difference is made. between Sunday and other 
days. They never, or very ſeldom, ſay grace 
at dinner, On the contrary, the French here 
have prayers every morning and night on board 
their ſhipping, and on Sundays they pray more 
than commonly : they regularly ſay grace at 
their meals; and every one of them ſays prayers 
in private as ſoon as he gets up. At Fort St. 
Frederic all the ſoldiers aſſembled together for 
morning and evening prayers, The only favlt 
was, that moſt of the prayers were read in La- 
tin, Which a great part of the people do not un- 
deritand, Below the abovementioned wind- 


* Sea Wolves, 
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mill, the breadth of the lake is about a muſket- 
ſhot, and it looks more like a river than a lake. 
The country on both ſides is low and flat, and 
covered with woods. We ſaw at firſt a few 
ſcattered cottages along the ſhore ; but a little 
farther, the country is inhabited without inter- 
ruption. The lake is here from fix to ten foot 
deep, and forms ſeveral iſlands. During the 
whole courſe of this voyage, the ſituation of the 
lake was always directly from S. S. W. to 
N. N. E. 

In ſome parts of Canada are great tracts of 
land belonging to ſingle perſons; from theſe 
lands, pieces, of forty Arpens long, and four 
wide, are allotted to each diſcharged ſoldier who 


intends to ſettle here; but after his houſhold 


is eſtabliſhed, he is obliged to pay the owner of 
the lands fix French Francs annually. 


Tu E lake was now fo ſhallow in ſeveral places, 


that we were obliged to trace the way for the 


yacht, by ſounding the depth with branches of 


trees. In other places oppoſite, it was ſome- 
times two'fathom deep. | 


In the evening, about ſun-ſet, we arrived at 


Fort St. Jean, or St. John, having had a con- 
tinual change of rain, ſun-ſhine, wind, and 
calm, all the afternoon. n 

July 21ſt. Sr. Fohn is a wooden fort, which 


the French built in 1748, on the weſtern ſhore 


of the mouth of lake Champlain, cloſe to the 
water- ſide. It was intended to cover the country 
round about it, which they were then going to 
people, and to ſerve as a magazine for proviſions 


and ammunition, wich were uſually ſent from 
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Montreal to Fort St. Frederic; becauſe they 
may go in yachts from hence to the laſt menti- 
oned place, which is impoſſible lower down, as 
«bout two gun-ſhot further, there is a ſhallow 
full of ſtones, and very rapid water in the river, 
over which they can only paſs in bateaux, or flat 
veſſels. Formerly Fort Chamblan, which lies 
four French miles lower, was the magazine of 
proviſions ; but as they were forced firſt to ſend 
them hither in bateaux, and then from hence 
in yachts, and the road to Fort Chamblan from 
Montreal being by land, and much round about, 
this fort was erected. It has a low ſituation, 
and lies in a ſandy foil, and the country about 
it is likewiſe low, flat, and covered with woods. 
The fort is quadrangular, and includes the ſpace 
of one arpent ſquare. In each of the two cor- 
ners which look towards the lake is a wooden 
building, four ſtories higb, the lower part of 
which is of ſtone to the height of about a fathom 
and a half, In theſe buildings which are poly- 
angular, are holes for cannon and leſſer fire- 
arms. In each of the two other corners towards 
the country, is only a little wooden houſe, two 
ſtories high. Theſe buildings are intended for 
the habitations of the ſoldiers, and for the better 
defence of the place; between theſe houſes 
there are poles, two fathoms and a balf high, 
ſharpned at the top, and driven into the ground 
cloſe to one Ae wa They are made of the 
TDaiaya tree, which is here reckoned the belt 
wood for keeping from pettifaction, and is much 
preferable to fir in that point. Lower down 
the paliſades were double, one row e 

other. 
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other. For the convenience of the ſoldiers, a 
broad elevated pavement, of more than two 
yards in height, is made in the inſide of the fort 
all along the paliſades, with a baluſtrade. On 
this pavement the ſoldiers ſtand and fire through 
the holes upon the enemy, without being ex- 
poſed to their fire. In the laſt year, 1748, two 
hundred men were in gariſon here; but at this 
time there were only a governor, a commiſlary, 
a baker, and fix ſoldiers to take care of the fort 
and buildings, and to ſuperintend the proviſions 
which are carried to this place. The perſon 
who now commanded at the fort, was the Che- 
valier de Ganues, a very agreeable gentleman, 
and brother-in-law to Mr. Luſignan, the gover- 
nor of Fort St. Frederic. The ground about 
the fort, on both fides the water, is rich and 
has a very good foil; but it is {till without in- 
habitants, though it is talked of, that it would 
get ſoine as ſoon as poſſible. I 
Tur French in all Canada call the gnats 
Marangoins, which name, it is ſaid, they have 
borrowed from the Indians, Theſe inſects are 
in ſuch prodigious numbers in the woods round 
Fort St. John, that it would be more properly 
called Fort de Marangoins. The marſhes and 
the low fituation of the country, together with 


the extent of the woods, contribute greatly to 


their multiplying ſo much ; and when the woods 
are cut down, the water drained, and the 
country cultivated, they probably will decreaſe 
in number, and vaniſh at laſt, as they have done 
in other places. 
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Tn Rattle Snake, according to the unani- 
mous accounts of the French, 1s never ſeen in 
this neghbourhood, nor further north near 
Montreal and Quebec ; and the mountains which 
ſurround Fort St. Frederic, are the moſt northerly 
part on this ſide, where they have been ſcen, 
Of all the ſnakes which are found in Canada to 
the north of theſe mountains, none is poiſonous 
enough to do any great harm to a man; and all 
without exception run away when they ſee a 
man. My remarks on the nature and properties 
of the rattle-ſnake, I have communicated to the 


royal Swediſh academy of ſciences *, and thither 


I refer my readers. | 
July 22d. This evening ſome people arrived 


with horſes from Prairie, in order to fetch us. 
The governor had ſent for them at my defire, 
becaute there were not yet any horſes near Fort 
St. John, the place being only a year old, and 
the people had not ,had time to ſettle near it. 
Thoſe who led the horſes, brought letters to 
the governor from the governor-general of Ca- 
nada, the Marquis /a Galiſſaniere, dated at Que- 
bec the fifteenth of this month, and from the 
vice-governor of Montreal, the Baron de Lon- 
gueil, dated the twenty-firſt of the ſame month. 
They mentioned that I had been particolarly 
recommended by the French court, and that the 
governor ſhould ſupply me with every thing 1 


wanted, and forward my journey; and at the 


ſame time the governor received two little caſks 
of wine for me, which they thought would 


* Sce their Memoirs for the year 1752. 
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relieve me on my journey. At night we drank 
the kings of France and Sweden's health, under 
a ſalute from the cannon of the fort, and the 
health of the governor- general and others. 

Fuly 23d. Tris morning we ſet out on our 
journey to Prairie, from whence we intended to 
proceed to Montreal; the diſtance of Prairie 
from fort St. John, by land, is reckoned fix 
French miles, and from thence to Montreal two 
lieues (leagues) and a half, by the river St. Law- 
rence. At firſt we kept along the ſhore, ſo that 
we had on our right the Rrvrere de St. John 
(St. Yohn's river.) This is the name of the 
mouth of the lake Champlain, which falls into 
the river St. Lawrence, and is ſometimes called 
Riviere de Champlain (Champlain river. After 
we had travelled about a French mile, we turns 
ed to the left from the ſhore. The country 
was always low, woody, and pretty wet, though 
it was in the midſt of ſummer; ſo that we 
found it difficult to get forward. But it is to be 
obſerved that fort St. John was only built laſt 
ſummer, when this road was firſt made, and 
conſequently it could not yet have acquired a 
proper degree of folidity. Two hundred and 
lixty men were three months at work, in mak- 
ing this road; for which they were fed at the 
expence of the government, and each received 
thirty fols every day ; and I was told that they 
would again reſume the work next autumn, 
The country hereabouts is low and woody, and 
of courſe the reſidence of millions of gnats and 
tlies, which were very troubleſome to us. After 
we had gone about three French miles, we came 
Let out 
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out of the woods, and the ground ſeemed to 
have been formerly a marſh, which was now 
dried up. From hence we had a pretty good 
proſpect on all ſides. On our right hand at a 
great diſtance we ſaw two high mountains, 
riſing remarkably above the reſt ; and they were 
not far from fort Champlain. We could like- 
wiſe from hence fee the high mountain which 
lies near Montreal; and our road went on near- 
ly in a ſtraight line. Soon after, we got again 
upon wet and low grounds, and after that into 
a wood which conſiſted chiefly of the fir with 
leaves which have a filvery underſide “. We 
found the ſoil which we paſſed over to day, very 
fine and rich, and when the woods are cleared 
and the ground cultivated, it will probably 
prove very fertile. There are no rocks, and 
hardly any ſtones near the road. 
ABouT four French miles from fort St. John, 
the country makes quite another appearance. It 
is all cultivated, and a continual variety of fields 
with excellent wheat, peaſe, and oats, preſented 
itſelf to our view; but we ſaw no other kinds 
of corn. The farms ſtood ſcattered, and each 
of them was ſurrounded by its corn fields, and 
meadows ; the houſes are built of wood and very 
ſmall, Inſtead of moſs, which cannot be got 
here, they employ clay for ſtopping up the cre- 
vices in the walls. The roofs are made very 
much ſloping, and covered with ftraw. The 
foil is good, flat, and divided by ſeveral rivu- 
lets; and only in a few places there are ſome 


* Abies foliis ſubtus argenitis. 
little 
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little hills. The proſpect is very fine from this 
part of the road, and as far as I could ſee the 
country, it was cultivated; all the fields were 
covered with corn, and they generally uſe ſum- 
mer-wheat here. The ground is ſtill very fer- 
tile, ſo that there is no occalion for leaving it to 
ly as fallow. The foreſts are pretty much clear- 
ed, and it is to be feared that there will be a 
time, when wood will become very ſcarce. 
Such was the appearance of the country quite up 
to Prairie, and the river St. Lawrence, which 
laſt we had now always in fight; and, in a word, 
this country was, in my opinion the fineſt of 
North- America, which I had hitherto ſeen. 
ABouT dinner-time we arrived at Prairie, 
which is ſituated on a little rifing-ground near 
the river St. Lawrence. We ſtaid here this day, 
becauſe I intended to viſit the places in this 
neighbourhood, before I went on. 
Frairie de la Magdelene is a ſmall village on 
the eaſtern fide of the river St. Lawrence, about 
two French miles and a half from Montreal, 
which place lies N. W. from hence, on the 
other ſide of the river. All the country round 
Prairie is quite flat, and has hardly any riſings. 
On all fides are large corn- fields, meadows, and 
paſtures. On the weſtern ſide, the river St. 
Lawrence paſſes by, and has here a breadth of a 
French mile and a half, if not more. Moſt of 
the houſes in Prairie are built of timber, with 
ſloping wooden roofs, and the crevices in the 
walls are ſtopped up with clay. There are 
tome little buildings of ſtone, chiefly of the 
black lime-ſtone, or of pieces of rock- ſtone, in 
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which latter the enchaſement of the doors and 
windows was made of the black lune-itone. In 
the midſt of the village is a pretty church of 
ſtone, with a ſteeple at the weſt end of it, fur- 
niſhed with bells. Before the door is a croſs, 
together with ladders, tongs, hammers, nails, 
&c. which are to repreſent all the inſtruments 
made uſe of at the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
and perhaps many others beſides them. The 
village is ſurrounded with paliſades, from four 
yards to five high, put up formerly as a barrier 
againſt the incurſions of the /ndians. Without 
theſe paliſades are ſeveral little kirchen and plea- 
ſure gardens, but very ſew fruit-trees in them. 
The rifiog-grounds along the river are very in- 
conſiderable here. In this place there was a 
prieſt, and a captain, who aſſumed the name of 
governor. The corn-fields round the place are 
extenſive, and fown with ſummer-wheat ; but 
rye, barley and maize are never ſeen. To the 
ſouth-weſt of this place is a great fall in the 
river St. Lawrence, and the noiſe. which it 
cauſes, may be plainly heard here. When the 
water in ſpring encreaſes in the river, on ac- 
count of the ice which then begins to diſſolve, 
it ſometimes happens to riſe ſo high as to over- 
flow a great part of the fields, and, inſtead of 
fertilizing them as the river Nile fertilizes the 
Egyptian fields by its inundations, it does them 
much damage, by carrying a number of graſſes 
and plants on them, the ſceds of which ſpread 
the worſt kind of weeds, and ruin the fields. 
Theſe inundations oblige the people to take 
their cattle a great way off, becauſe the water 

covers 
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covers a great tract of land ; but happily. it never 
ſtays on it above two or ions days. The cauſe 
of theſe inundations is generally owing to the 
ſtopping of ice in ſome part of the river. 

Tnt Zizania aquatica, or Folle Avoine grows 
plentiful in the rivulet, or brook, which flows 
ſomewhat below Prairie. 

Fuly 24th. Tuis morning I went from 
Prairie in a bateau to Montreal, upon the river 
St. Lawrence. The river is very rapid, but not 
very deep near Prairie, ſo that the yacht cannot 
go higher than Montreal, except in ſpring with 
the high water, when they can come up to 
Prairie, but no further. The town of Montreal 
may be ſeen at Prairie, and all the way down 
toit. On our arrival there we found a crowd of 
people at that gate of the town, where we were 
to pals through. They were very defirous of ſee- 
ing us, becauſe they were informed that ſome 
Swedes were to come to town; people of whom 
they had heard ſomething, but whom they had 
never ſeen; and we are affured by every WL 
we were the firſt Swedes that ever came to Mon- 
treal. As ſoon as we were landed, the governor of 
the town lent a captain to me, who deſired I would 
follow him to the governor's houſe, where he in- 
troduced me to him. The Baron Longueuil was 
as yet vice-governor, but he daily expected his 
promotion krach France. He received me more 
civilly and generouſly than I can well deſcribe, 
and ſhewed me letters from the governor-genersl 
at Quebec, the Marquis de la Galiſſoniere, which 
mentioned that he had received orders from-the 
French court to ſupply me with whatever, I 

ſhould 
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ſhould want, as T was to travel in this country 
at the expence of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
In ſhort governor Longueui loaded me with 
greater favours than I could expect or even 
imagine, , both, during my preſent ſtay and on 
my return from Quebec. | 
Tu difference between the manners and 
cuſtoms of the French in Montreal and Canada, 
and thoſe of the Engliſb in the American colo- 
nies, is as great as that, between the manners of 
thoſe two nations in Europe. The women in 
general are handſome here ; they are well bred, 
and virtuous, with an innocent and becoming 
freedom. They dreſs out very fine on Sundays; 
and though on the other days they do not take 
much pains with other parts of their dreſs, yet 
they are very fond of adorning their heads, the 
Hair of which is always curled and powdered, 
and ornamented with glittering bodkins and 
aigrettes. Every day but Sunday, they wear a 
little neat jacket, and a ſhort petticoat which 
hardly reaches half the leg, and in this parti- 
cular they ſeem to imitate the Indian women. 
The heels of their ſhoes are high, and very 
narrow, and it is ſurprizing how they walk 
on them. In their knowledge of "economy, 
they greatly ſurpaſs the Exgliſß women in the 
plantations, who indeed have taken the liberty 
of throwing all the burthen of houſe-keeping 
upon their huſbands, and fit in their chairs all 
day with folded arms *. The women in Canada 
| il e v en 


* It ſeems, that for the future, the fair ſex in the Engl; colo- 
nies in Ns; th- America, will no longer deſerve r. 
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on the contrary do not ſpare themſelves, eſpeci- 
ally among the common people, where they are 
always in the fields, meadows, ſtables, &c. and 
do not diſlike any work whatſoever. However, 
they ſeem rather remiſs in regard to the clean- 
ing of the utenſils, and apartments; for ſome- 
times the floors, both in the town and country, 
were hardly cleaned once in fix months, which 
is a diſagreeable ſight to one who comes from 
amongſt the Dutch and Engliſh, where the con- 
ſtant ſcouring and ſcrubbing of the floors, is 
reckoned as important as the exerciſe of religion 
itſelf. - To prevent the thick duſt, which is 
thus left on the floor, from being noxious to the 
health, the women wet it ſeveral times a day, 
which renders it more conſiſtent; «repeating the 
aſperſion as often as the duſt is dry and riſes 
again, Upon the whole, howeyer, they are 
not averſe to the taking a part in all the bubneſs 
of houſekeeping; and I have with pleaſure ſeen 
the daughters of the better ſort of people, and 
of the governor himſelf, not too finely dreſſed, 

and going into kitchens and cellars, to look that 
every thing be done as it ought. 

Tur men are extremely civil, and take theic 
bats off to every perſon indifferently whom they 
meet in the ſtreets. It is cuſtomary to return a 
viſit the day after you have received one; though 
one ſhould have ſome ſcores to pay in one day. 


Kalm ſtigmatizes them with repeatedly, ſince it is generally report- 
ed, that the ladies of late have vied one with another, in providir 
their families with linen, ſtockings, and home-ſpun cloth cf their 


own making, and that a general ſpirit of indufiry prevails among 
them at this Pant time. F. 
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Inavx been told by ſome among the French, 
who had gone a beayer-hunting With the 14. 
dians to the northern parts of Canada, that the 
animals whoſe ſkins they. endeavour to bet, and 


which are there in great plenty, are beavers, 
wild-cats, or lynxes, and martens. Theſe ani- 
mals are the more valued, the farther they are 
caught to the north, for their ſkins have better 
hair, and look better than thoſe which are taken 
more ſouthward, and they became gradually bet- 
ter or worſe, the more they are northward or 
ſouthward. E 
White Partridges * is the name which the 
French in Canada give to a kind of birds, 
abounding during winter near Hudſon's Bay, and 
which are undoubtedly our Ptarmigans, or Snow- 
hens (Tetrao Lagopus „ They are very plentiful at 
the time of a great froſt, and when a conſiderable 
quantity of ſnow happens to fall. They ate 
deſcribed to me as having rough white feet, and 
being white all over, except three or four black 
feathers in the tail; and they are reckoned ve 
fine eating. From Edwards N roftory 
of Birds (pag. 72.) it appears, that the ptarmi- 
gans are common about Hudſon g Bay 13 
Hares are likewiſe ſaid to be plentiful near 


o 8,4 ” 


Hudſoii's Bay, and they are abundant even in 
Canada, where I have often ſeen, and found them 


perfectly correſponding with our Swediſh hates, 


la ſummer they bave a browniſh, grey, and in 
winter a ſnowy white colour, as wich us . 1 
* Perdrix blanches. | 


dA : 4th. AITETLE® $79 s hoog 8 $3 4 42 
+ dee Br. Zool. Suppl. plate XIII. Ff. . 76 . 3 

* See a figure of this hare in its White fate, the Sappl. to Br. 
geri 
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MzcnANtCs, ſuch as architecture, eabinet- $ 
work, turning, and the like, were not yet ſo for- 4 
ward here as they ought to be; and the Engl, 1 
in that particular, out-do the French. The ö 
chief cauſe of this is, that ſcarce any other peò- 
ple than diſmiſſed ſoldiers come to ſettle here, 
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tion of mechanics, and I ſaw a perſon here who 
made very good clocks and watches, though he 
had had but very little inſtru&tion. 
July 27th. Tur common Houſe-flies have 
but been obſerved in this country about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, as I have been affured 
by ſeveral perfons in this town, and in Quebec. 
All the Titans aſſert the fame thing, and are of 
opinion that the common flies firſt came over 
here with the Europeans and their ſhips, which 
were ſtranded on this coaſt,” I ſhall not difpate 
this; however, I know, that whilſt I was in the 
deſatts between Saratoga and Crown Point, or 
fort St. Frederic, and fat down to reſt or to eat, 
a number of our common flies always came and 
ſettled on me. It is therefore dubious, Whether 
they have not been longer in America than the 
term above-mentioned, or whether they have 
been imported from Europe. On the other 
hand, it may be urged that the flies were left in. 
thoſe deſarts at the time When fort Hunt was 
yet in a good condition, and when the Engliſb 
often travelled there and back again; pot to 
mention that ſeveral Europeans, both before and 


Q 2 after 
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after that time, had travelled through thoſe 
places, and carried the flies with them, which 
were attracted by their proviſions. 
Wild Cattle are abundant in the ſouthern parts 
of Canada, and have been there ſince times im- 
memorial. They are plentiful in thoſe parts, 
particularly where the 1//;nozs Indians live, which 
are nearly in the ſame latitude with Philadelphia; 
but further to the north they are ſeldom ob- 
ſerved. I ſaw the ſkin of a wild ox to-day ; it 
was as big as one of the largeſt ox hides in Eu- 
rope, but had better hair. The hair is dark 
brown, like that on a brown bear-ſkin. That 
which is cloſe to the ſkin is as ſoft as wool. 
This hide was not very thick; and in general 
they do not reckon them ſo valuable as bear-ſkins 
in ate. In winter they are ſpread on the 
floors, to keep the feet warm. Some of theſe 
wild cattle, as I am told, have a long and fine 
wool, as good, if not better, than ſheep wool. 
They make ſtockings, cloth, gloves, and other 
pieces of worſted work of it, which look as well 
as if they were made of the beſt ſheep wool ; 
and the Indians employ it for ſeveral uſes. The 
fleſh equals the beſt beef in goodneſs and fatneſs. 
Sometimes the hides are thick, and may, be made 
uſe of as cow-hides are in Europe. The wild 
cattle in general are ſaid to be ſtronger and big- 
ger than European cattle, and of a brown red 
colour. Their horns are but ſhort, though very 
thick cloſe to the head. Theſe, and ſeveral 
other qualties, which they have in common with, 
and in greater perfection than the tame cattle, 
have induced ſome to endeavour to tame them; 


by 
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by which means they would obtain the adyan- 
tages ariſing from their goodneſs of hair, and, on 
account of their great ſtrength, be able to em- 
ploy them ſucceſsfully in agriculture. With 
this view ſome have repeatedly got young wild 
calves, and brought them up in Quebec, and other 
places, among the tame cattle; but they com- 
monly died in three or four years time; and 
though they have ſeen people every day, yet they 
have always retained a natural ferocity. They 
have conſtantly been very ſhy, pricked up theit 
ears at the fight of a man, and trembled, or run 
about ; ſo that the art of taming them has not 
hitherto been found out. Some have been of 
opinion, that theſe cattle cannot well bear the 
cold; as they never go north of the place I men- 
tioned, though the ſummers. be very hot, even 
in thoſe northern parts. They think that, when 
the country about the Hlinois is better peo- 
pled, it will be more eaſy to tame theſe cattle, 
and that afterwards they might more eafily-be 
uſed to the ' northerly climates . The Indians 
and French'in Canada make uſe of the horns of 
theſe creature to put gun- powder in. 1833 
THe peace which was concluded between 
France and England was proclaimed this day. 
The "ſoldiers were under arms; the artillery, on 
the walls was fired off, and ſome ſalutes, were 
given by the ſmall fire- arms. All night ſome 
fire-works were exhibited, and the whole town 


Bat by this means they would loſe that ſuperiority SET in 
their wild ſtate they have over the tame cattle ;"as All the progenies 
of tamed animals degenerate from the excellence of their wild and 
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was illuminated. All the ſtreets were Crowded 
with people till late at night. The governot 
invited me to ſupper, and to pattake of the joy 
of the inhabitants, There were preſent a num- 
ber of officers, and perſons of diſtinction; and 
the feſtival concluded with the greateſt joy. 
July 28th. Tuts morning I accompanied 
the goverhor, baron Longueuil, and his family, 
to a little iſland called Magdelene, which is his 
own property. It hes in the river St. Lawrence, 
ditectly oppoſite to the ton on the eaſtetn fide. 
The governor had here a very neat houſe, though 
It Was not very large, a fine extenſive garden, 
and a court- yard. The river paſſes between the 
town and this iſland, and is very rapid. Near 
the town it is deep enough for yachts; but to- 
wards the iſland it grows more ſhallow, fo that 
they are obliged to puſh the boats forwards with 
poles. There was a mill on the iſland; turned 
by the mere force of the ſtream, without an ad- 
ditional mill-dam. TOYS 200 | 


# 


Tur ſmooth ſumach, or Rhus glabra, grows 
In great plenty here. I have no where ſeen it 

ſio tall as in this place, where it had ſometimes 
the height of eight yards, and a proportionable 
thickneſs. | F , ts DDS ba. tt 
© Saffafras is planted here; for it is never found 
wild in theſe parts, fort Anne being the molt 
northerly place where I have found it wild. 
Thoſe ſhrubs which were on the ifland had 
been planted many years ago; however, they 
were but ſmall ſhrubs, from two, to three feet 
high, and ſcarce ſo much. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe tho ſtem is killed every winter, . 
own 
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down to the very root, and muſt produce new 
ſhoots every ſpring, as I have found from, my 
own obſervations here; and ſo it a peared to be 
near the forts Anne, Nichalſon, AY. Ofvego., i: 
will therefore be in vain to attempt t 0 e fa 
fafras in a very cold climate. jÞ 


Tur red Mulberry-trees 6 FP ) 
are likewiſe planted hete. I ſaw four or five of 
them about-five yards bigh, which the, governor 
told me had been twenty years in this place, and 
were brought from more ſoutherly parts, ſince 
they do not grow wild near Mantreal. The 
moſt northerly place, Where I have found it 
growing | ſpontaneouſly, is about twenty Engliſb 
miles north of Albany, as I have been aſtured 


by the country people who live in that place, | 


and who at the fame time informed me, that it 
was very ſcarce in the woods. When 1 came to 
Saratoga, I enquired whether. any of theſe. mul- 
berry-trees had been found in that: neighbour- 
wid but every body told me, that they, were 
never ſeen in thoſe parts, but that the before- 
mentioned place, twenty miles above Albany is 
the moſt ntbrthern one where they grow. Thgſe 
mulberry- trees, which were planted on this 
iſland, ſucceed very well, though they arg placed 
in a poor ſoil Their foliage is large and thick, 
but they did not bear any fruits this year. 
However, I was informed that they can ARE a 
conſiderable; degree of cold. | 


Tarr” Jater-beech was planted Be 6 in 4 Mady 
place, and was gown amen . 
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the French hereabouts call it Cotonier *. It is 
never found wild near the river St. Laurence ; 
nor north of fort Sr. Frederic, where it is now 


., 


very ſcarce. 


— 


Tux red cedar is called Cedre rouge by the 
French, and it was likewiſe planted in the go- 
vernor's garden, whether it had been brought 
from more ſouthern parts, for it is not to be met 
with in the foreſts hereabouts. However, it 
came on very well here. tt 
Azour half an hour after ſeven in the even- 
ing we leſt this pleaſant iſland, and an hour atter 


our return the baron de Longueuil received two 


agreeable pieces of news at once. The firſt was, 


that his ſon, who had been two years in France, 
was returned; and the ſecond, that he had 
brought with him the royal patents for his fa- 


ther, by which he was appointed governor of 
Montreal, and the country belonging to it. 


Tux make uſe: of fans here, which are 


made of the tails of the wild turkeys. As ſoon 
as the birds are ſhot, their tails are ſptead like 
fans, and dried, by which means they keep their 
figure. The ladies and the men of diſtinction 


in town wear theſe fans, when they walk in the 


ſtreets, during the intenſeneſs of the heat. 
AI. the graſs on the meadows. round Mon- 


treal conſiſts chiefly of a ſpecies of Meade graſc, 


or the Poa capillaris, Linn. . This is a very ſlen- 


e e een ens 85 40? 46 NO! 
* Cetton-tree., Mr. Kalm mentions before, that this name is given 
to the 4/clepias Syriaca, F. wein 
1 ; . . ; 1 > 4%” 21% 
I. Mr. Kan deſcribes it thus: Pod culmo /ubcomipheſſo panicula le- 
naiſima, ſpiculis trifleris minimisy floſeulis baſe pabeſcentibur- — 
. 5 A ; . 2900 v 8 uM 
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der graſs, which grows very cloſe, and ſucceeds 
eyen on the drieſt hills. It is however not rich 
in foliage; and the ſlender ſtalk is chiefly uſed 
for hay. We have numerous kinds of graſſes 
in Sweden, which make infinitely finer meadows 
than this. N e 
July 3oth. Taz wild Plumb-trees' grow in 
great abundance on the hills, along the rivulets 
about the town. They were ſo loaded with 
fruit, that the boughs were quite bent down- 
wards by the weight.” The fruit was not yet 
ripe, but when it comes to that perfection, tt 
has a red colour and a fine taſte, and preſetves 
are ſometimes made of it. 
Black Currants (. Ribes nigrum, Linn.) are 
plentiful in the ſame places, and its berries were 
ripe at this time. They ate very ſmall, and not 
by far ſo agreeable as thoſe in Sweden. 
Parſneps grow in great abundance on the riſ- 
ing banks of rivers, along the corn- fields, and in 
other places. This led me to think, that they 
were original natives of America, and not firſt 
brought over by the Europeans. But on my 
journey int6the country of the Iroquois, whe 
no European ever had a ſettlement, I never once 
ſaw it, though 'the ſoil was excellent; and from 
hence it appears plain enough, that it was tranſ- 
ported hither" from Europe, and is not original- 
ly an American plant; and therefore it is in vain 
ſought for in any part of this continent, except 
among the European ſettlementts. 
Auguſt iſt. Taz. governor-general of Ca- 
nada commonly reſides at Quebec; but he fre- 
quently goes to Montreal, and generally * 
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the winter there, In | ſummer they chiefly re- 
ſide at Quebec, on account of the king's ſhips, 
which, arrive there during that ſeaſon, and bring 


bim letters, Which he muſt anſwer ; beſides 


other buſineſs which comes in about that time. 
During his reſidence in Montreal he tives. i in the 


caſtle, as it is called, which is a large houſe of 
Kone, built by governgr-general Vaudrentl, and 
amily, who hire. it to the 


Fur have i in Canada. ſcarce any other but 


paper-currency. I hardly ever ſaw any, coin, 


Dude French ſols, an el of braſs, With a 
very ſmall mixture of ſilver; they were quite 
thin by conſtant circulation, and were valued at 


a ſol and a half. The bills are not printed, but 
writtep. Their origin is as follows. The French 
king having found it very dangerous to ſend money 
for the pay of the traops, and other pu rpoſes, over 


to Canada, on account of privateers, ſhi ipwrecks, 
and other accidents; he ordered that Inſtead of 
it the intendant, or king's ſteward, at Quebec, 
or the cominiſſary at Montreal, ſhould write bil 

for the value of the ſums which are due. to the 
troops, and which they diſtribute to each ſol- 
dier. On theſe bills is "ſcribed, that they bear 
the value of ſuch or ſuch a ſum, till next Oclo- 
ber; and they are ſigned. by the intendant,. or 
the commiſſary; ; and in the interval 57 bear 
the value of money. In the month o f Q&ober, 


at a certain ſtated time, every one brings the 


bills in his poſſeſſion to the intendant at Quebec, 
or the commiſſary at Montreal, >. 7775 i 
them for bills of exchange upon France, WOK. 
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are paid there in lawful money, at the king's 
exchequer, as ſoon as they are preſented. If 
the money is not yet wanted, the bill may be 
kept till next OZober, when it may be (ex 
changed by one of thoſe gentlemen, for a bill 
upon France. The paper money can only be 
delivered in October, and exchanged for bills 
upon France. They are of different values, and 
ſome do not exceed a #vre, and perhaps ſome 
are ſtill leſs. Towards autumn, when the mer= 
chants ſhips come in from France, the merchants 
endeavour to get as many bills as they can, and 
change them for bills upon the Preach treaſury. 
Theſe bills are partly printed, ſpaces being left 
for the name, ſum, &c. But the firſt bill, or 
paper currency is all wrote, and is therefore 
ſubje& to be counterfeited, which has ſometimes 
been done; but the great puniſhments, which 
have been inflicted upon the authors of theſe 
forged bills, and which generally are capital, 
have deterred prople from attempting it again; 
ſo that examples of this kind are very farce at 
ah As there is a great want of ſmall coin 

ere, the buyers, or ſellers, were frequently 
obliged to ſuffer a ' ſmall loſs, and could pay no 
intermediate prices between one livre and two 

Trey commonly give one hundred and fi 

livres a yeat to a faithful and diligent footman, 
and to àa maid- ſervant of the ſame character one 
hundred lieres. A journeyman to an artiſt 


, 5 „ 
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The //is the losyeſt coin in Canaua, and is abaut the value of 
a penny in the Eugliſb colonies. A iure, or franc, (for they are 
both the ſame) contains twenty ſols ; and three Livres, or francs, 
make an tus, Or crown. | 34 \ ON mon! 

gets 
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gets three or four livres a day, and a common 
labouring man gets thirty or forty ſols a day. 
The ſcarcity of labouring people occafions the 
wages to be fo high; for almoſt every body 
finds it fo eaſy to ſet up as a farmer in this unculti- 
vated country, where he can live well, and at a 
ſmall expence, that he does not care to ſerve 
and work for others. | | 
Montreal is the ſecond town in Canada, in 
regard to ſize and wealth; but it is the firſt on 
account of its fine ſituation, and mild climate. 
Somewhat above the town, the river St. Law- 
rence divides into ſeveral branches, and by that 
means forms ſeveral iſlands, and among which 
the iſle of Montreal is the greateſt. It is ten 
French miles long, and near four broad, in its 
broadeſt part. The town of Montreal is built 
on the eaſtern fide of the iſland, and cloſe to 
one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
river Sf. Lawrence; and thus it receives a very 
pleaſant, and advantageous - ſituation; The 
town has a quadrangular form, or rather it is 
a rectangular parallelogram, the long and eaſtern 
fide of which extends along the great branch of 
the river. On the other fide it is ſutrounded 
with excellent corn- fields, charming meadows, 
and delightful woods. It has got the name of 
Montreal from a great mountain, about half 2 
mile weſtwards of the town, and lifting its head 
far above the woods. Monſieur Cartier, one of 
the firſt Frenchmen who ſurveyed Canada more 
accurately, called this mountain ſo; on his ar- 
rival in this iſland, in the year 1535. when be 
viſited the mountain, and the Indian town Ho- 
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ſbelaga near it. The prieſts, Who, according to 
the Roman catholic way, would call every place 
in this country after ſome ſaint or other, calling 
Montreal, Ville Marie, but they have not been 
able to make this name general, for it has al- 
ways kept its firſt name. It is pretty well fortified, 
and ſurrounded with a high and thick wall. 

On the eaſt ſide it has the river St. Lawrence, 
and on all the other ſides a deep ditch filled with 
water, which ſecures. the inhabitants againſt all 
danger from the ſudden incurſions of the enemy's 
troops. However, it cannot long ſtand a regu- 
lar ſiege, becauſe it requires a great garriſon, on 
account of its. extent; and becauſe it conſiſts 
chiefly of wooden houſes. Here are ſeveral 
churches, of which I ſhall only mention that 
belonging to the friars of the order of St. Sul- 
pitius, that of the Jeſuits, that of the Franciſcan 
friars, that belonging to the nunnery, and that 
of the hoſpital ; of which the firſt is however 
by far the fineſt, both in regard to its outward 
and inward ornaments, not only in this place, 
but in all Canada. The prieſts of the ſeminary 
of St. Sulpitius have a fine large houſe, where 
they live together. The college of the Francy- 
can friars is likewiſe ſpacious, and has good 
walls, but it is not fo magnificent as the former. 

The college of the Jeſuits is ſmall, but well 
built. To each of theſe three buildings are an- 


nexed fine large gardens, for the amuſement, 


health, and uſe of the communities to which 
they belong. Some of the houſes in the town 
ate 18 3 of ſtone, but moſt of them are of tim- 
ber, though very neatly built. Each of the 

wy 
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better fort of houſes has a door towards the 
ſtreet, with a ſeat on each fide of it, for amuſe. 
ment and recreation in the morning and evening. 
The long ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and divided 
at right angles by the ſhort ones: ſome are pay. 
ed, but moſt of them very uneven, - The gate 
of the town are numerous; on the eaſt fide of 
the town towards the rivet are five, two great 
and three leſſer ones; and on the other fide are 
likewiſe ſeveral. The governor-general of Ca- 
nada, when he is at Montreal, refides in the 
caſtle, which the government hires for that 
purpoſe of the family of Vandreuil; but the go- 
vernor of Montreal is obliged to buy or hire: 
houſe in town; though 1 was told, that the 
government contributed towards paying the 
rents. | pgs. ctr» 
In the town is a Nunnery, and without its 
walls half a one; for though the laſt was quite 
ready, however, it had not yet been confirmed 
by the pope. In the firſt they do not receive 
every girl that offers herſelf ; for their parents 
muſt pay about five hundred ecus, or crowns, 
for them. Some indeed are admitted for three 
hundred ecus, but they are obliged to ſerve thoſe 


who pay more than they. No poor girls" ate 


taken in. | 

Tux king has erected a hoſpital for fick ſol- 
diers here. The ſick perſon there is provided 
with every thing he wants, and the king pay“ 
twelve ſols every day for his ſtay,” attendance, 
Se. The ſurgeons ate paid by the king. When. 
an officer is brought to this hoſpital, "who's 
fallen ſick in the ſervice of the crown, he re- 
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ceives victuals and attendanee gratis: but if he 
has got a ſickneſs in the execution of his private 
concerns, and comes to be cured here, he muſt 
pay it out of his own purſe. When- there is 
room enough in the hoſpital, they. likewiſe take 
in ſome of the fick inhabitants of the town and 
country. They have the medicines, and the 
attendance of the ſurgeons, - gratis, but muſt 
pay twelve ſols per day for meat, Se. 

EveRY Friday is a market-day, when the 
country people come to the town with provi- 
fions, and thoſe who want them muſt ſu 
themſelves on that day, becauſe it is the mw 
market-day in the whole week. On that day 
likewiſe a number of Indians come to town, to 
ſell their goods, and bay others. 

Tux declination of the magnetic needle was 
here ten degrees and thirty- eight minutes, weſt. 
Mr. Gillion, one of the prieſts here, who had 
a particular taſte for mathematicks and aſtrono- 
my, had drawn a meridiat in the garden of tha 
ſeminary, which he ſaid he bad examined re- 
peatedly by the ſun and ſtars, and found to be 
very exact. 1comipared my compaſs with it, taking 
care that no-iron was near it, and found its dech- 
nation juſt the ſame as that which I have before 
mentioned. 

AcconDixG to Monſieur Gillian's obſeryati- 
ons, the latitude 'of Montreal is forty-five. de- 
grees and twenty-ſeven minutes. 
Moxsixux Pontarion, another präeſt, had 
made thermometrical obſervations in Montredl, 
from the beginning of this year 1749. He made 
uſe of Reaumur's thermometer, which he placed 
ſometimes in the window half open, and ſome- 

times 
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times in one quite open, and according! 
7 wilt elde mark tho greateſt ba 
of cold in the air. However, I ſhall give a 
ſhott abſtract of his obſervations for the winter 
months. In January the greateſt cold was on 
the 18th day of the month, when the Reau- 
murian thermometer was twenty-three degrees 
below the freezing point. The leaſt degree of 
cold was on the 41ſt of the ſame month, when 
It was juſt at the freezing point, but moſt of the 
days of this month it was from twelve to fifteen 
degrees below the freezing point. In February 
the greateſt cold was on the 19th, and 25th, 
iwhen the thermometer was fourteen degrees 
below the freezing point; and the leaſt was on 
the zd day of that month, when it roſe eight 
degrees above the freezing point; but it was 
generally eleven degrees below it. In March 
the greateſt cold was on the zd, when it 
was ten degrees below the freezing point, and 
on the 22d, 23d, and 24th, it was mildeſt, 
being fifteen degrees above it: in general it was 
out degrees below it. In April the greateſt 
degree f cold happened on the 7th, the ther- 
mometer being five degrees below the freezing 
At the 25th was the mildeſt day, it being 
twenty degrees above the freezing point; but in 
general it was twelve degrees above it. Theſe 
57 the contents chiefly of Monſieur Pontarion 
obſervations during thoſe months; hut I found, 
'by the manner he made his obſervations; that 
the cold had * day been from four to fix 
degrees greater, than bo. had marked it. He 
Yi Tikewiſe - marked in his Journaly that the 
Ice in the river St. Lawrence broke on the zd of 
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April at "Montreal, and only on the goth day 
of that month at Quebec. On the zd of Mgy 
ſome trees began to flower at Montreal, and on 
the 12th the hoary froſt was ſo great, that the 
trees were quite covered with it; as with ſnow. 
The ice in the river cloſe to this town is every 
winter above a French foot thick, and ſome- 
times it is two of ſuch feet, as I was informed 
by all whom IL econſulted on that head. 

SEVERAL of the friars here told me, that the 
ſummers were remarkably longer in Canada, 
ſince its cultivation, than they "uſed to be be- 
fore; it begins earlier, and ends later. The 
winters on the other hand are much ſhorter; 
but the friars were; of opinion, that they were 
as hard as formerly, though they were not of 
the ſame duration; and likewiſe, that the ſum- 
mer at preſent was no hotter than it uſed to 
be. The coldeſt winds at Montreal are thoſe 
from the north and north-weſt. 

Aug. 2d. EaRLY this morning we leſt Mont- 
real, and went in a Bateau on our journey to 
Quebec, in company with the ſecond major of 
Montreal, M. de Ser momuille. We fell down 
the river St. Laurence, which was here pretty 
broad on our left; on the north-weft ſide was 
the iſle of -Myntrea/;' and on the right a number 
of other illes;+and the ſhore-? The iſle of Mont 
real was cloſely. inhabited along the river; and 
it was very plain, and the tiſing land near the 
ſhore eouſiſted bf pure mould. and was between 
three or four yards high.” The. woods were cut 
down along the 2 for the diſtance of an 
Enghfh mile. os W _ why Vi 
Vor. LÞ 3: | T7 of 
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of wood, or ſtone, indiſcriminately, and white. 
waſhed, on the outſide. The — Hh, buildings, 
ſuch as barns, ſtables, . &c. were all of wood, 
The ground next to the river was turned either 
into corn- fields, or meadows. Now and then 
we perceived churches on both ſides of the river, 
the ſteeples of which were generally on that ſide 
of the church which looked towards the river, 
becauſe they are not obliged here to put the 
ſteeples on the weſt end of the chutches. With- 
in fix French miles of  Mertreal we ſaw ſeveral 
iſlands of different ſizes on the tiver, and moſt 
of them were inhabited; and if ſome of them 
were without houſes on them, they were ſome- 
times turned into corn fields, but generally into 
meadows. We ſay.no mountains, hills, rocks, 
ot ſtones to- day, the country being flat thropgh- 
out, and conſiſting. of pure mould. 

Arx the farms in Canada ſtand. ſeparate from 
each other, ſo that each farmer has his pol⸗ 
ſeſſions entirely diſtinet from thoſe of his neigh- 
bour. Each church, it is true, has a little vil- 
lage near it; but that conſiſts chiefly of the par- 

| ſonage, a ſchool for the boys and girls, of, .the 
Pr, and of the houſes of tradeſmen, ut. fake · 
of farm: houſes; . and if that Oe colrs, Let 

1 5 fields were pee z. The is Wie 
hereabouts are generally buil By ll, lang e i iling 
banks of the river, either 4 oe. he, pint 
+-at fome diſtance from it, and a YE ar, four 
" erpens.; from each . gr 70 ame. farms, arc 
annexed 15 orchards: but they ase in general 


*, without tbem; however, almoſt. every, farmer 
Has a Weben erden ehh n . 
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I HAVE been told by all thoſe WO have made 
journies to the ſouthern patts of Canada, and to 
the river Mifijppr, that the woods there abound 
with peach- trees, which bear excellent fruitꝭ and 
that the Indians of thoſe parts ſay, that thofe 

trees have been there ſince time immemotial. 
Tux fatm-houſes are generally built of ſtone, 
but ſometimes of timber, and have three or four 
rooms. The windows are ſeldom of glaſs, but 
moſt frequently of paper. They have iron ſtobes 
in one of the rooms, and chimnies in the reſt. 
The roofs are covered *with boards. The cte- 
vices and chinks ate filled up with clay. The 
other buildings are covered with ſtra Ww. 

THERE ate ſeveral Creſſes put up by the 
road fide, which is parallel to the ſhores of the 
river. "Theſe crofles are very common in Canada, 
and are put up to excite devotion in the travel- 
ler. They ate made of wood, five or fix yards 
high, ahd proportionally broad. In that fide 
which Tooks towards the road is a ſquare Hole, 
in which they place an image of our Saviout, the 
croſs, or of the holy Virgin, with the child ia 
ker arms; and” before that they put a piece of 
glaſs, to prevent its being ſpoiled by che wea- 
ther, "Thoſe "croffess* which are not fat from 


: 


churches, ate very much adorned, and they ke 


up aboud'them all che inſtruments which the 
think” 5 Jews employed in crucifying bur 
Saviout, fach as a Hammer,” tongs, nails, 4 flaſk 
of vinsgar, and perhaps many more than were 
really mite ufs of. A figure of the "cock, 
' which'erswed When S7. Peter denied out Lord, 
is commonly put at the top of the cr. 
ee R 2 Tas 
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az cobytty on both ſides was very delight- 
ful. $0:day, and the fine ſlate of its cultivation 
added greatly to the beauty of the ſcene. It 
could really be called a Mac? beginning at 
Montreal, and ending at Quebec, which is a 
diftance.of more than one bundred and eighty 
miles; for the fatm-houſes are never above five 
arpens, and ſometimes hut three, aſunder, 2 
few places excepted, The proſpect is exceed- 
ingly. beautiful, when the river goes on for ſome 
miles together in a ſtrait line, becauſe it then 
ſhortens the diſtances between the houſes, and 
makes them form exactly one continued village. 

Arx the women in the country, Without ex- 
ception, wear caps of ſome kind or other, Their 
jackets are ſhort, and ſo are their, pętticdats, 
which ſcarce reach down to the middle of their 
legs; and they have a ſilyer croſs hanging down 
on the breaſt. In general they are very labori- 
7 tbowever, 1 faw ſome, who, like. the Eng- 
ad al in the ,colanics,.: did ngthing . but 

all the day. When they have any thing 
* N05 0 doors, they y, (eſpecially, the girls) 
Fommonly ſing Rios in Which the words 

Amour. and Ceur. are. very- frequent... In the 
country it is uſual, that when. the huſband 16 
ceives a viſit from erſons of rank, and dipes 
with them, his wife ſtands behind and ſerves 
bim; but in the towns, the ladies de more 
490 d e 85 8 8 e e Fo 
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| and. are 2 grey, brown, or blue. The XY 
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ſometimes make uſe of them, when they are 
obliged to go in the rain. The Woche ve 
the advantage of being iti a deſhabille undet theſe 
cloaks, without any body's perceiving IE © 
We ſometimes ſaw wihd-mills nent the fatins. 
They were generally built of ſtone, with A roof 
of boards, which, together with its ers, 
could be turned to the wind oecalicnally, hath 
THe breadth of the tiver was not always equal 
to-day; in the narroweſt place, it Was about a 
quarter of an Engliſh mile broad; in other parts 
it was neat. two Engliſh” miles.” The ſliore was 
ſometimes high ane "ergy and ene low, 
or ſloping. n WR 
AT three o clock this aflerboon we peſſech by 
the river, which falls into the river St. 700 
rence, and comes from lake Chan plain, 2 the 
middle of which latter is a large lend 4 
yachts which go between Montreal and 95 
go on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this iſland; = dee 
it is deeper there; bat the boats s fer the 
north-weſt fide, becauſe jt is nearer,” and yet 
deep enough for them. Beſides this iſtant there 
ate ſeveral: more hereabovts; which are all 'inh4- 
bited. Somewhat further, the country on both 
ſides the tiver is uninhabited, till we-come b to 
the Lac St. Pierre; becauſe it is ſo low, as to 
be quite overflowed at certain times of the hg 
To make up for this deficiency,” the "country 
am told, 18, as thick! Ibhabited * focther” i 79 
the river, ab ab eng ir along the ne the 
river. a 28 N aft 898 Tr 3 } The © BP 30 ks 
Lac . Piterè is a pin of the river St. Law 
rence, "which is fo broad that. we <uld * 
0 3 aa 
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ſce any thing but ſky and water before us, and 
was every where told, that it is ſeven French 
miles long, and three broad. From the middle 
of this lake as it is called, you ſee a large high 
country in the weſt; which appears above the 
woods.” Ia the lake are m places covered 
with a kind of ruſh; or Scirpus paluſtris, Linn. 
There are no houſts in ſight on either fide of 
the lake, becauſe the land is rather too low 
there; and in ſpring the water riſes ſo high; 
that they may go with boats between the trees. 

However, at ſome diſtance from the ſhores, 
where the ground is higher, the farms ate 
cloſe together. We ſaw no iſlands in the lake 
this afternoon, but the next day we met with 
ſome. 

LaTE in the evening w we left lake st⸗ Plas; 
and rowed up à little river called Riviere de 
Loup, in (rder to come to a houſe where we 
might paſs the night. Having rowed about an 
Engliſb mile, we ſound the country inhabited 
on both ſides of the river. Irs ſhores are high; 
but che country in general. is flat; | We paſſed 
the night in a farm-houſe. The territory'of- 
Montreal extends to this place; but here begins 
the juriſdiction of the governor of t7rojs Riviores, 
to which. place mey reckon Were ar miles 
from hence. * 50 

Aug. 3d. Ar five o'clock in abe abet 
we ſet out again, and firſt rowed down the little 
river kill we came into the lake n 
we went downwards. After we had 
good way, we perceived a high chain of Ani 
tains in the nee which were very inuch 


elevated 
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elevated above the low, flat country. The 
north-weſt ſhore of lake St. Pierre was now rin 
general very cloſely inhabited; but on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide we: ſaw no houſes, and only a 
country coveted with woods, which is ſome- 
times ſaid to be under water, but behind which 
there are, as I am told, a great number of 
farms. Towards the end of the lake, the river 
went into its proper bounds again, being. not 
above a mile and a half btoad, and afterwards it 
grows ſtill narrower. From the end of Lake 
St. Pierre to Trois Rivieres, they reckon three 
French miles, and about eleven o clock in the 
morning we arrived at the latter s where - 
we attended divine ſervice. 2; 
Trois Rivieres is a little market town, which 
had the appearance of a large village; it is how- 
ever reckoned among the three great towns of 
Canada, which are Quebec, Montreal, and Trait 
Rivieret. It is ſaid to ly in the middle between 
the two firſt, and thirty French miles diſtant. 
from each. The towa is built on the: 'ngeth- 
ſide of the river St. Laurence, on a flat, eltvat- 
ed ſand, and its ſituation is very pleaſant. On: 
one fide. the river paſſes by, which is here an 
Engliſh mile and a half W. On the other 
lide, are fine corn- fields, -thoug h the ſoil is very 
much mixed with ſand. In a town are wo! 
churches of ſtone, a hunnery, and a houſe for 
the friats of the order of St. Francis This 
town is likewiſe the ſeat: of the third governo 
in Canada, whoſe hoaſe is likewiſe of ſtone. 
Moſt of the othetchouſes are of timber, a ſingle 
ſtory — tolerably well built, and ſtand very 
R 4 much 
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much aſunder; and the ſtreets art crooked, 
The ſhore here conſiſts of ſand, antlathe riſing 
grounds along; it are pretty ty bigh. When, the 
w iod is very violent hete, it raiſes the und, and 
blows it about the ſtreets, making it very 
troubleſome to walk in them. Fhe nuns, 
which are about twenty-two: im number, ate 
reckoned very ingenious in all kinds of needle. 
work. This town formerly flouriſhed more 
than any other in Canada, for the Iadiam 
brought their goods to it from all ſides; but 
fince that time they go to Montreal and Queber, 
and to the Eugliſb, on account of their wars 
with the Iroqueſe, or Five Nations, and fot 
ſeveral other realons, ſo that this ton is at pre- 
fent very much reduced by4it. Its preſent inha- 
bitants live chiefly: by ogricylture,” though the 
neighbouring iton-works may ſerve in ſome 
meafure to ſupport them. About an Exgliſh mile 
below the town, a great river falls into the river 
St. Lawrence, but ficſt divides into three bran- 
ches, fo that it appears-as if three rivers diſem- 
bogued themſelves there. This has given occaſi - 
on to call the river, and this W Rivieres 
{the Three Rivers} + Jo dais: off a. 
Tus tide goes about #: Rasa fene 
Trois Rivieres, though it iso, trifhing as tobe 
hardly obſervable... But about the '0quirioxes;* 
and at the new- moons: and fulb mobns in 
ſpring and autumo, the difference: bei werm the 
higheſt and loweſt water is two feet. Accord- 
ingly the tide in this river goes very" far» up 
for For the IE dg AA -pkce. 0 dhe ] 
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tes they reckon about 4 hundred ad Bfty 
French miles. ty tg ago 2130 mot on] 
Wulter my company were reſting, I went 
on horſeback to vie y the iron-work. Tie 
country which I paſſed through was pretty 
high, ſandy, and generally flat. TD 'faw 'HeEt= 
ther ftones nor mountains here, 05 

Tur iron-work, which is the only one Ibis 
country, lies three miles to the weſt of Tui 
Rivieres. Here are two great forges, beſides 
two leſſer ones to each of the great ones, and 
under the ſame roof with them. The bellows. 
were made of wood, and evety thing elſe, as it 
is in Swediſh forges: The melting ovens ſtand 
cloſe to the forges, and are the fame as ours. 
The ore is got two French miles and a half from 
the iron works, and is carried thither on ledges: 
It is a kind of moor ore *, which lies in veins 
within fix inches or a ſoot from the ſurface of 
the ground. Each vein is from fix to eighteen 
inches deep, and below it is a white ſand. The 
veins are ſurtounded with this ſand on both 
ſides, and covered at the top with a thin mould! 
The ore is pretty rich and lies in loofe jumps 
in the veins, of the ſize of two fiſts,” though 
there are a fe which ate near eighteen inches 
thicx. Theſe lumps are full of holes, blen 
are filled with ochre. The ore ib fo foft Hair 
it may ber cruſhed betwixt the fingers? They 
make uſe of a grey lime-ſtone, which i5b36K8" 
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in the neighbourhood, for promoting the fuſi- 
bility of the ore; to that purpoſe they. likewiſe 
employ a clay matle, whigh is found near this 
place. Charcoals ate to be had in great abun- 


dance here, becaufe all the country round this 
place is covered with woods, which have never 
been ſticred. The charcoals from ever- green 
trees, that is, from the fir kind, are beſt for the 
forge, but thoſe of deciduous trees are beſt for 
the ſmelting oven. The iron which is here 
made, was to me deſcribed as ſoft, pliable, and 
. tough, and is ſaid to have the quality of not 
being attacked by ruſt ſo eaſily as other iron; 
and in this point there appears a great difference 
between the Spaniſh iron and this in ſhip-build- 


ing. This iron-work was firſt founded in 1737, 


by private perſons, who afterwards ceded it to 
the king; they caſt cannon and mortars here, 


of different ſizes, iron ſtoves which are in uſe 


all over Canada, kettles, &c. not to mention 
the bars which are made here. They have like- 
wiſe tried to make ſteel here, but cannot bring 
it to any great perfection, becauſe they are unac- 
quainted with the beſt, manner, of preparing it. 


Here are many officers and overſeers,, who hays 
very good houſes, . built on purpoſe. for them. 


It is agreed on all hands, that the revenues of 
the iron-work do not pay the expences which 
the king mult every year be at in maintaining 
it, They lay the fault on the bad Rate. of por 
pulation, and ſay that the few inhabitants in 
the country have enough to do with agricultute, 


and that it therefore coſts great trouble and large 


ſums, to get a ſufficient number of workmen. 
| But 
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But however plauſible this may app ppear, yet it 
is ſurpriſing that the king ele: be a loſer in 
carrying on this work; for the ore is is sli 
broken, very near the iröfi- Work, und very 
fuſible. The iron is good, and can be very TD 
veniently diſperſed over the country. This f 
moreover the only iton-work in the candy: 
from which every body muſt ſopply Hhimfelf 
with iron tools, and what other iron he wants. 
But the officers arid ſervants belonging to the 
iron-work, appear to be in very' affluent cit- 
cumſtances. A river runs down from the iton- 
work, into the river St. Lawrence, by which 
all the iron can be ſent in boats throughout the 
country at a low rate. In the evening I return- 
ed again to 7. rors Rivieres. 

Aug. Ath. Ar the dawn of day we left this 
place and went on towards Quebec. We found 
the land on the north fide of the river ſomewhar 
clevated, fandy, and cloſely inhabited along the 
water ſide. The | ſoutheaſt ſhore,” we. were 
told, is equally well inhabited; but the woods 
along that ſhore prevented our ſeeing the houſes, 
which are built further vp in the country, the 
land cloſe to the river being ſo low as to be 
ſubje& to anna igubdations. Near Trois Ris 
vieres, the Fiver” grows ſome what narrow; oo 
it enlarges again, as foon as you come a little 
below that place,” and has the breadth of above. 
two Egg mis. 

As we Went on, we ſa w Kreil churcheg 
of ſtone, afd” often very well built ones. The 
ſhores '6f the tiber ate cloſely inhabited für 
about three quarters of an Enghſb mile vp the 
country; 
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country; 1 * ond that the nog; and the 
wilderneſs enche e All the rivülets falling in- 
to" the river St. Lawrence are - likewiſe well in. 
Bdbited''on bock lies. 1 obſerved throughout 
Canada, that. the eultirated lands ly only along 
the river St. £ awrence, and the other rivers in 
the country, the [environs of towns excepted, 
round which Is country is all. cultivated and 
inhabited within the diſtance of twelve or eigh- 
teen Engliſh miles. The great Mands in the 
river are likewiſe inhabited. 

Tur ſhofes of the tiver now betas klgher, 
more oblique and ſteep, however they confiſted 
chiefly of earth. Now and then ſome rivers, or 
great brooks, fall into the river St. Laurence, 
among which one of the moſt conſidetable is the 
Riviere Puante, which unites to the ſouth-eaſt 
fide with the river St. Lawrence, about two 
French miles below Trois Rivieres, and has on 
its banks, a little way from its mouth, a town 
called Becancourt, which is whblly inhabited by 
Abenabee Indians, who have been converted to 
the Roman catholic religion, and have Feſuitt 
among them. At a great diſtance, on the north- 
welt fide of the river, we ſaw a, chain of very 
high mountains, running from north ta ſouth, 
eie above the reſt of the country 1 which; «19 
guns flat here without any remarkable hills. > 

' Here were ſeveral lime-kilns along the rivet ; 
and the lime-ſtone employed in them is broke 
in the neighbouring high” grounds, If is Com- 
pict and grey, and the lime At e pretty 
mae. 0 . ee, ie 
LITE „2 bs r 3 SOT fQ0 Wes | 
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ThE, fields here are generally ſown bib faßt, 
oats, maize, and peaſe. Gaurds and Water 
melons are Ma in _ abundance. near .zbe 
farms. PE INES 

A Hummi hed (Trachillut Colubris]. . fler 
among the buſhes, in a place where we 9000 10 
to- day. The French call. it Oiſeau mouclig, an 
ay it is pretty eommon in Canada; e 
ſeen it; 99 ſeveral times at Quebec. 

ABourT five o'clock in the afternoon we were 
obliged to take our "night's lodgings on ſhore, 
the wind blowing very ſtrong againſt us, and 
being attended with rain. I found that the 
nearer we came to Quebec, the more open and 
free from woods was the country. The place 
where we paſſed the night is diſtant from Ye 
bee twelve French miles, SET 17 

Tur have a very CEL method 5 1 
ing fiſh near the 45 ere. They place hedges 
along the ſhore, made of twiſted oꝛiers, ſo; cloſe 
that no fiſh can get through them, and from one 
foot to a yard high, 1 to the different 
depth of the water. For t purpoſe they 
chooſe ſuch places where the water runs 0 
during the ehb, and leaves the hedges aire 
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wheels, or kh-traps, 2 the 6 of cylinders, 
but broader below] are placed upright, 
and are about, a yard h eh, and two feet and a 
half wide: on one fide near the bottom. is an 
entrance far.the G/hes, made of twigs, and ſome- 
times of yarn made into a net. Oppoſite to this 
entrance, on the other ſide of the wheel, looking 
towards the lower. part of the river, is another 

2 entrance, 
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entrance, like the firſt; and leading to a box of 
boards about four feet long, two: deep. and two 
broad. Near each of the wheels is a hedge, lead. 
ing obliquely to the long hedge, and making an 
acute angle with it. This latter hedge is made 
in order to lead the fiſh into the trap, and it is 
placed on that end of the long hedge which looks 
towards the upper part:of the river; now when 
the tide comes up the river, the fiſh, and chief - 
ly the eels, go up with it along the river fide; 
when the water begins to ebb, the fiſh likewiſe 
go down the river, and meeting with the hedpes, 
they ſwim along them, till they come through 
the wheels into the boxes of boards, at the top of 
which there is a hole with a cover, through 
which the fiſh could be taken out. This ap- 
paratus is chiefly made on account of the eels. 
In ſome places hereabouts oy apps nets inſtead 
of the hedges of it wigs. 1. 13245) | 
Tux ſhores of the river now eddfiſte no 
more of pure earth; but of a ſpecies of late. 
They are very ſteep,” and nearly perpendicular 
here, and the flates of which they conſiſt are 
black, with a brown caſt; and diviſible into thin 
ſhivers, no thicker than the back of "a knife. 
Theſe ſlates moulder as ſoon" as they ate ex- 
| poſed to the open air, and the ſhore is covered 
with grains of ſmall ſand, which are nothing but 
particles of ſuch mouldered ſlates. Some of the 
ſtrata run horizontal, others obliquely, dippipg 
to the ſouth, and riſing to the north, and ſome- 
times the contrary way. Sometimes they ferm 
bendings like large ſemicircles: ſometimes; a 
| perpendicular line cuts off the ſtrata, to the depth 
| of 
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of two feet; and the ſlates on both ſides of the 
line form, a perpendicular and; ſmooth wall. In 
ſome places hereabouts, they find amongſt the 
ſlates a ſtratum about four inches thick of a grey, 
compact, but pretty ſoft lime-ſtone, of which 
the Indians for many centuries have made, and 
the French at preſent. ſtill make, tobacco- 
pipes *. 

Auguft 5th. Tas morning we continued 
our journey by rowing, the contrary wind hin- 
dering us from ſailing. The appearance of the 
ſhores was the ſame as yeſterday; they were 
high, pretty ſteep, and quite perpendicular; and 
conſiſted of the black ſlate before deſcribed, The 
country at the top was a plain without emi- 
nences, and cloſely inhabited along the river, for 
about the ſpace of an Engliſb mile and a half in- 
land. Here are no iflands in this part of the 
river, but ſeveral ſtony places, perceptible at low 
water only, which have ſeveral times proved fa- 
tal to travellers, The breadth of the river, va- 
ries; in ſome, parts it was a little more than 
three quarters of a mile, in others half a mile, 
and in ſome aboye two miles. The inhabitants 
made uſe of the ſame method of catching eels 
along the ſhores here, as that which I have juſt 
before-mentioned. In many places they. make 
uſe of nete made of ofjers e of the Beds. 


- This ume; loge 3 ta be a * or — 4 king * fone: 
marle: for there is a whitiſh kind of it in the Krim Tartary, 
near S/ va or Thetes, in Greece, which is employed by the 2 ind 
Tartars for making heads of pipes, and that from the firſt-place is 
called K idil, an - j in the latter, Sea-Scum ; it may be very eafily 
Cat, bat 85 ee, dime. F. 
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Bucs (Cimex le@ularins) abound in Canada; 
and I met with them in every place where 1 
lodged, both in the towns and country, and the 
people know of no other remedy for them than 
patience. 

Tun Crickets (Gry 2 domeflicus) are alſo 
abundant in C . eſpecially in the country, 
where theſe diſagreeable gueſts lodge in the 
chimnies ; nor are they uncommon in the 
towns. They ſtay here both ſummer and winter, 
and frequently cut clothes in pieces for "pat: 
time. 235 
Tux Cockroaches (Blatt orientatis) Have 
never been found in the houſes herecw 

Tre ſhores of the river grow more floping as 
you come nearer to Quebec. To the northward 
appears a high ridge of monntains: About two 
French miles and a half from Quebec the river 
becomes very narrow, the ſhores being within 
the reach of a myſket-ſhot from each other, 
The country on both fides was floping; hilly, 
covered with trees, and had many ſmall rocks; 
the ſhore was ſtony. About four o'clock in'the 
afternoon we happily arrived at Qyebec, The 
city does not appear till one is cloſe to it, the 
proſpe& being intercepted by a high mountain 
on the ſouth fide. However, a part of the for- 
tifieations appear at à good diſtance, being ſitu- 
ate on the ſame mountain. As ſoon as the ſol- 
diers, who were with us, ſaw Qgebec, they cal- 
led out, that all thoſe who had never been there 
before ſhould be ducked, if they did not pay 
ſomething to releaſe themſelves. This cuſtom 


even the governor-general of Canada is obliged 
40 
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to ſabifit to. on bis firſt journey to Montreal. 
We did not care when we came in ſight of this 
town to be exempted from this old cuſtom, 
which is very advantagebus to the rowers, as it 
enables them to ſpend a tmerfy evening 6n theic 
arrival at Quebec, after their troubleſome labour. 

IMMEDIATELY after my atrival, the officer 
who had accompanied me from Montreal, led 
me to the palace of the then vice-governor- erie- 
ral of Canada, the marquis /a Gallſſonniere, a 
nobleman of uncommon qualities, who behaved 
towards me with extraordinary goodneſs, during 
the time he ſtald in this country. He had 
already ordered ſome apartments to be got ready 
for me, and took care to provide we with every 
thing T wanted; beſides honouring me ſo far to 
invite me to. Vis table, almoſt every day I was 
in town. 111. 

Auguſt btb. ' Quebec, the chief city in Ca- 
nada, lies on the weſtern ſhore of the river S.. 
Lawrente, cloſe to the water's edge, on a neck 
of land, bounded by that river on the eaſt fide, 
and by the river S. Charles on the north ſide; 
the mountain, on which the town is built, riſes 
{till higher on the ſouth ſide, and behind it be- 
gin great paſtures; and the ſame mountain like- 
wiſe extends a good Way weſtward, The city 
is diſtinguiſhed into the owes and the upper *. 
The lower dies on the river, eaſtward of the 
upper. Thie neck of land, I mentioned befote, 
was formed by the dirt and filth, which had 
from time to time 5 been accumulated there, and 
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cular notice. 1 | wy 
I. Tug Palace is fituated on the weſt or 
ſteepeſt fide of the mountain, juſt above the 
lower city, It is not properly a palace, but a 
large building of ſtone, two ſtories high, extend- 
ing north and ſouth. On the weſt ſide of it is 
a Court» 
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2 court- yard, ſurrounded partly with a wall, and 
partly with houſes. On the eaſt ſide, or to- 
wards the river, is a gallery as long as the whole 
building, and about' two fathom broad, paved 
with ſmooth flags, and included on the outfides 
by iron rails, from whence the city and the river 
exhibit a charming proſpeckt. This gallery 
ſerves as a very agreeable walk after dinner, and 
thoſe who come to ſpeak with the govetnor-ge- 
neral wait here till he is at leiſure. The palace 
is the lodging of the governor- general of Canada, 
and a number of ſoldiers mount the guard before 
it, both at the gate and in the court-yard; and 
when the governor, or the biſhop, comes in of 
goes out, they muſt all appear in arms, and beat 
the drum. The governor-general has his own 
chapel where he hears prayers; however, he 
often goes to mals at the church of the Recolets*, 
which is very near the palace. j 

II. Tu Churches in this town are ſeven or 
eight in number, and all built of ſtone... 

1. Tux Cathedral church is on the right hand, 
coming from the lower to the upper city, ſome- 
what beyond the biſhop's houſe. The people 
were at preſent employed in ornamenting it, 
On its weſt fide is a round ſteeple, with two 
diviſions, in the lower of which are ſome bells. 
The pulpit, and ſome. other parts within the 
church, are gilt, The ſeats are very fine. 

2. THe, Jeſuts church is built in the form 
of a croſs, and has a round ſteeple, | This is the 
only church that has a clock, and I ſhall men= 
tion it more particularly below. 7 | 


A kind of Franciſcan friars, called Ordo Sti. Franciſei fridi. 
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3. Tun Recolets church is oppoſite the gate 
of the palace, on the weſt fide, looks well, 
and has a pretty high pointed ſteeple, with a 
diviſion below for the bells. 
4. Tux church of the Ur/ulines has a round 
ſpire. 
= 5. Tux church of the hoſpital. 

5. Tux biſhop's chapel. 

7. Tux church in the lower city was built 
in 1690, after the town had been delivered from 
the Engliſh, and is called Notre Dame de li 
Victoire. It has a ſmall ſteeple in the middle of 
the roof, ſquare at the bottom, and round at 
the top. 

3 ux little chapel of the governor-general, 
may likewiſe be war 62” amongſt theſe churches, 

III. Txz biſhop's houſe is the firſt, on the 
right hand, coming from the lower to the up- 
per town. It is a fine large building, ſurround- 
ed by an extenſive court-yard and kitchen-garden 
on one fide, and by a wall on the other. 

IV. Tux college of the Jeſuits, which ! 
will deſcribe more particularly. It has, a much 
more noble appearance, in regard to its ſize and 
architecture, than the palace itſelf, and would 
be proper for a palace if it had a more advanta- 
geous ſituation. It is about four times as large 
as the palace, and is the fineſt building in town. 
It ſtands on the north ſide of a market, on the 
ſouth ſide of which is the cathedral, 

V. Tur houſe of the Recolets lies to the 
weft, near the palace and directly over againſt it, 
and conſiſts of a ſpacious building, with a large 
orchard, and kitchen-garden. The houſe is 
two 
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two ſtories high. In each ſtory is a narrow 
gallery with rooms and halls on one, or both 
fides. 

VI. Tur H#tel de Dieu, bene the kick are 
taken care of, ſhall be deſcribed in the ſequel, 
The nuos, that ſerve the ſick, are of the Augu/- 
tine order. 

VII. Tur houſe of the clergy * is a large 
building, on the north-eaſt ſide of the cathedral. 
Here is on one fide a ſpacious court, and on the 
other towards the river, a great' orchard, and 
kitchen-garden. Of all the buildings in the 
town none has ſo fine a proſpect as that in the 
garden belonging to this houſe, which lies on 
the high ſhore, and looks a good way down the 
river. The Jeſuits on the other hand have the 
worſt, and hardly any proſpect at all from their 
college, nor have the Recolets any fine views 
from their houſe. In this building all the clergy 
of Quebec lodge with their ſuperior. They have 
large pieces of land in ſeveral parts of Canada, 
preſented to them by the government, from 
which they derive a very plentiful income. 

VIII. Tux convent. of the Ur/u/ine nuns ſhall 
be mentioned in the ſequel. ' 

THESE are all the chief public buildings in 
the town, but to the north · weſt, juſt before 
the town, is 
IX. Tur houſe of the intendant, a public 
building, whoſe ſize makes it fit for a palace. 
It is covered with tin, and ſtands in a ſecond 
lower town, ſituated ſouthward upon the river 
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St. Charles. It has a large and fine garden on 
its north fide. In this houſe all the deliberations 
concerning this province, are held; and the 
gentlemen who have the management of the 
police and the civil power meet here, and the 
intendant generally prefides. In affairs of great 
conſequence the governor-general is likewiſe 
here. On one fide of this houſe is the. ſtore. 
houſe of the crown, and on the other the 
priſon. 
MosT of the houſes in Quebec are built of 
ſtone, and in the upper city they are generally 
but one ſtory high, the public buildings except- 
ed. I ſaw a few wooden houſes in the town, 
but they muſt not be rebuilt when decayed, 
The houſes and churches in the city are not 
built of bricks, but the black lime-ſlates of 
which the mountain confiſts, whereon Quebec 
ſtands. When theſe lime-ſlates are broke at a 
good depth in the mountain, they look very 
compact at firſt, and appear to have no ſhivers, 
or /amellz, at all; but after being expoſed a 
while to the air, they ſeparate into thin leaves, 
Theſe ſlates are ſoft, and eaſily cut; and the 
city-walls, together with the garden- walls, con- 
fiſt chiefly of them. The roofs of the public 
buildings are covered with common flates, 
wich are brought from France, becauſe there 
are none in Canada. 
Tux flated roofs have for ſome years with- 
ſtood the changes of air and weather, without 
ſuffering any damage, The private: houſes have 
roofs of boards, which are laid parallel to the 
{pars, and ſometimes to the eaves, or ſometimes 
obliquely. 
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obliquely. The corners of houſes are made of 
a grey ſmall-grained lime-ſtone, which has a 
ſtrong ſmell, like the fink-fone ®, and the win- 
dows are generally enchaſed with it. This lime- 
ſtone is more uſeful in thoſe places than the lime- 
ſlates, which always ſhiver in the air. The out- 
ſides of the houſes are generally white-waſhed. 
The windows are placed on the inner fide of the 
walls; for they have ſometimes double windows 
in winter. The middle roof has two, or at 
moſt three ſpars, covered with boards only. 
The rooms are warmed in winter by ſmall iron 
ſtoves, which are removed in ſummer. The 
ſtoors are very dirty in every houſe, and have 
all the appearance of being cleaned but once 
every year. 

Tur Powder magazine ſtands on the ſummit 
of the mountain, on which the city is built, 
and ſouthward of the palace. | 568 

Tur ſtreets in the upper city have a ſufficient 
breadth, but are very rugged, on account of 
the rock on which it lies; and this renders them 
very difagreeable and troubleſome, both to foot- 
paſſengers and carriages. The black lime-ſlates 
baſſet out and project every where into ſharp 
angles, which cut the thoes in pieces. The 
ſtreets eroſs each other at all angles, and are very 
crooked. | Me] | 

Tu many great orchards and. kitchen-gar- 
dens, near the houſe of the Jeſuits, and other 
public and private buildings, make the town 


* Nitrum fuillum. Lynn. Syſt. III. p. 86. Lapis ſuillus pri(- 
maticus Waller. Mineral. p. 59. a 1. /in one, Forfter's 
Introd. to Mineralogy. p. 40. 
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appear very large, though the number of houſes 
it contains is not very conſiderable. Its extent 
from ſouth to notth is ſaid to be about ſix hun- 
dred toiſes, and from the ſhore of the river 
along the lower town, to the weſtern wall be- 
tween three hundred and fifty and four hun. 
dred toiſes. It muſt be here obſerved, that this 
ſpace i is not yet wholly inhabited; for on the 
weſt and ſouth fide, _ the town walls, are 
large pieces of land without any buildings on 
them, and deſtined. to be built upon in future 
times, when the number of inhabitants will be 
encreaſed in Quebec. | 

Tuß biſhop, whole ſee is in the city, is the 
only biſhop in Canada. His dioceſe extends to 
Louiſiana, on the Mexican gulf ſouthward, and 
to the ſouth-ſeas weſtward. 

No biſhop, the pope excepted, ever had a 
more exteaſive dioceſe. But his ſpiritual, flock 
is very inconſiderable at ſome diſtance from Que- 
Bec, and his ſheep are often many hundred miles 
diſtant from each other. 

Quebec is the only ſea· port and / trading town 
in all Canada, and from thence all the produce 
of the country is exported, The port is below 
the town in the river, which i 1s there about a 
quarter of a French mile broad, twenty-five 
fathoms deep, and its ground is very — for 


anchoring, The ſhips are ſecured from all 
ſtorms in this port; however, the north-eaſt 
wind is the yorſt, becauſe it can act more 
powerfully. When I arrived here, I reckoned 
thirteen great and ſmall veſſels, and they ex- 
Pocted more to come in. But it is to be re- 


marked, 
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marked, that no other ſhips than French ones 
can come into-the port, though they may come 
from any place in France; and likewiſe from the 
French poſſeſſions in the Weff-Tndies. All the 
foreign goods, which are found in Montreal, 
and other parts of Canada, muſt be taken from 
hence. The French merchants. from Montreal, 
on their fide, after making a ſix months ſtay 
among ſeveral Indian nations, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſkins of beaſts and furrs, return about the 
end of Auguſt, and go down to Quebec in Sep- 
temler or October, in order to ſell their goods 
there. The privilege of ſelling the imported 
9s, it is ſaid, has vaſtly enriched the mer- 
chants of Quebec; but this is contradicted by 
0t::crs, who allow that there a few in affluent 
circumſtances, but that the generality poſſeſs no 
more than is abſolutely neceſſary for their bare 
ſubſiſtence, and that ſeveral are very much in 
debt, which they ſay is owing to their luxury 
and vanity, The merchants dreſs very finely, 
and are extravagant in their repaſts; and their 
ladies are every day in full dreſs, and as much 
adorned as if they were to go to court. 

Tux town is ſurrounded on almoſt all fides 
by a high wall, and eſpecially towards the land. 
It was not quite completed when I was there, 
and they were very buly in finiſhing it. It is 
built of the above-mentioned black lime-ſlate, 
and of a dark-grey ſand-ſtone.. For the corners 
of the gates they have employed a grey lime- 
ſtone. They have not made any walls towards 
the water fide, but nature ſeems to have worked 
for them, by placing a rock there which it is 

167 impoſſible 
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impoſſible to aſcend. All the riſing land there. 
abouts is likewiſe ſo well planted with cannon, 
that it ſeems impoſſible for an enemy's ſhips or 
boats to come to the town without running into 
imminent danger of being ſunk. On the land 
fide the town is likewiſe guarded by high moun- 
tains ; ſo that nature and art have combined to 
fortify it. | 

Quebec was founded by its former governor, 
Samuel de Champlain, in the year 1608. We 
are informed by hiſtory, that its riſe was very 
flow. In 1629, towards the end of July, it was 
taken by two Engliſbmen, Lewis and Thomas 
Kerk, by capitulation, and ſurrendered to them 
by the above-mentioned de Champlain. At that 
time, Canada and Quebec were wholly deſtitute 
of provifions ; ſo that they looked upon the Eng- 
hſb more as their deliverers than their enemies. 
The above-mentioned Kerst, were the brothers 
of the Engliſb admiral David Kerb, who lay 
with his fleet ſomewhat lower in the river. In 
the year 1632, the French got the town of 
Quebec, and all Canada, returned to them by the 
peace. It is remarkable, that the Fre,1ch were 
doubtful whether they ſhould reclaim Canada 
from the Engliſb, or leave it to them. The 
greater part were of opinion, that to keep it 
would be of no advantage to France, becauſe 
the country was cold; and the expences far ex- 
ceeded its produce; and ' becauſe France could 
not people ſo extenſive a country, without 
weakening herſelf, as Spain had done before; 
that it was better to keep the people in Frante, 
and employ them in all forts of nung 
100 | hic 
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which would oblige the other European powers 
who have colonies in America to bring their raw 
goods to French ports, and take French manu- 
factures in return. Thoſe on the other hand 
who had more extenſive views, knew that the 
climate was not ſo rough as it had been repre- 
ſented. They likewiſe believed that that which 
cauſed the expences was a fault of the company, 
becauſe they did not manage the country well. 
They would not have many people ſent over at 
once, but little by little, ſo that France might 
not feel it. They hoped that this colony would 
in future times make France powerful, for its 
inhabitants would become more and more ac- 
quainted with the herring, whale, and cod 
fiſheries, and likewiſe with the -taking of ſeals; 
and that by this means Canada would become a 
ſchool for training up ſeamen. They further 
mentioned the ſeveral ſorts of furrs, the conver- 
fion of the Indians, the ſhip-building, aud the 
various uſes of the extenſive woods. And laſtly, 
that it would be a conſiderable. advantage to 
France, even though they ſhould reap no other 
benefit, to hinder by this means the progreſs of 
the Engliſh in America, and of their encreaſing 
power, which would otherwiſe become inſup- 
portable to France; not to mention feveral other 
reaſons. Time has ſhewn that thefe reaſons 
were the reſult of mature judgment, and that 
they laid the foundation of the riſe of France. 
It were to be wiſhed that we had been of the 
lame opinion in Sweden, at a time when we were 
actually in poſſeſſion of New Sweden, the fineft 
and beſt province in all North America, or when 
we 
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we were yet in a condition to get the poſſeſſion 
of it, Wiſdom and foreſight does not only look 
upon the preſent times, but even extends its 
views to futurity. 275 5 

In the year 1663, at the beginning of February, 
the great earthquake was felt in Quebec and a 
great part of Canada, and there are ſtill ſome 
veſtiges of its effects at that time; however, no 
lives were loſt. Ws: "0 
O the 16th of October 1690, Quebec was 
beſieged by the Engliſb general William Phips, 
who was obliged to retire a few days after, with 
great loſs, The Engliſb have tried ſeveral times 
to repair their loſſes, but the river St. Lawrence 
has always been a very good defence for this 
country. An enemy, and one that is not ac- 
quainted with this river, cannot go upwards in 
it, without being ruined ; for in the neighbour- 
hood of Quebec, it abounds with hidden rocks, 
and has ſtrong currents in ſome places, which 
oblige the ſhips to make many windings. 

Tux name of Quebec it is ſaid is derived from 
a Norman word, on account of its ſituation on 
a neck or point of land. For when one comes 
up in the river by / Iſle d'Orleans, that part of 
the river St. Lawrence does not come in fight, 
which lies above the town, and it appears as if 
the river St. Charles, which lies juſt before, was 
a continuation of the St, Lawrence. But on 

_ advancing further the true courſe of the river 
comes within fight, and has at firſt a great 
fimilarity to the mouth of a river or a great bay. 
This has given occaſion to a ſailor, who ſaw it 
unexpectedly, to cry out in his provincial dialect, 


A Que 


| Quebec P 2 6g 


ue bec , that is, what A point of land! and 
from hence it is thought the city obtained its 
name. Others derive it from the A/gonkin word 
Quebego or Quebec, ſignifying that which grows 
narrow, becauſe the river becomes narrower as 
it comes nearer to the town. TO 
Tas river St. Lawrence is exactly a quarter 
of a French mile, or three quarters of an Engliſb 
mile broad at Quebec. The ſalt water never 
comes up to the town in it, and therefore the 
inhabitants can make uſe of the water in the 
river for their kitchens, &c. All accounts 
agree that notwithſtanding the breadth of this 
river, and the violence of its courſe, eſpecially 
during ebb, it is covered with ice during the 
whole winter, which is ſtrong enough for walk - 
ing, and a carriage may go over it., It is ſaid 
to happen frequently that, when the river bas 
been open in May, there are ſuch cold nights in 
this month, that it freezes again, and will bear 
walking over. This is a clear proof of the in- 
tenſeneſs of the froſt: here, eſpecially when one 
conſiders that which I ſhall mention immediate- 
ly after, about the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide in this river. The greateſt breadth of the 
river at its mouth, is computed, to be twenty-ſix 
French miles or | ſeventy-eight Engliſh miles, 
though the boundary between the ſea, and the 
river cannot well be aſcertained as the latter 
gradually loſes itſelf in, and unites with the 
former. The greateſt part of the water contain- 
ed in the numerous lakes of Canada, four or 


* Meaning Quel bec. 
five 
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five of which are like large ſeas, is forced to 
diſembogue into the fea by means of this river 
alone. The navigation up this river from the 
fea is rendered very dangerous by the ſtrength of 
the current, and by the number of ſand- banks, 
which often ariſe in places where they never were 
before. The Enghſh have experienced this for- 
mation of new fands once or twice, when they 
attempted to conquer Canada, Hence the 
French have good reaſons to look upon the river 
as a barrier to Canadax. 

Tux tide goes far beyond Quebec in the rivet 
St. Lawrence, as I have mentioned above, 
The difference between high and low water is 
generally between fifteen and ſixteen feet, 
French meaſure; but with the new and full 
moon, and when the wind is likewiſe favourable; 
the difference is ſeventeen or eighteen feet, which 
is indeed very confiderable. [2.099 

Auguft 7th. Ginſeng is the current French 
name in Canada, of a plant, the root of which 
has a very gteat value in China. It has been 
growing ſince” times immemorial in the Chineſe 
Tartary and in Corea, where it is annually” col- 
lected and brought to Cina. Father Diu Hald:e 


e 


The river St. Lawrence was no more a barrier to the vie. 
torious Britiſh fleets in the laſt war, nor were the fortifications of 
Quebec capable td withſtand the gallant attacks of their land army, 
which difappointed the good Frene:men in Canada of their too ſan- 
guine expectations; and, at preſent, they are rather happy at this 
change of fortune, which has made. them ſubjects of the Britiſb 
ſceptre, whoſe mild influence they at'preſent enjoy. F. 

+ Botaniſts know this plant by the name of Parax guinguefoliumm 
foliis ternatis quinatis Linn, Mat. Med. $ 116. Sp. plant. p. 15. 
12+ Gronov. Fl. Virg. p. 147. See likewiſe Cate/by*'s Nat. Hiſt. 
of Carolina, Vol. III. p. 16. t. 16. Laffitau Ginſ. 51. t. 1. Father 


Cbanleveix Hiſt. de la Nouvelle France, Tom. IV. p. 308. fig 
XIII. and Tom. V. p. 24. ; 
7 ſays, 
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ys, it is the moſt precious, and the moſt uſeſul 
of all the plants in eaſtern Tartary; and attracts. 
every year, a number of people into the deſerts of 
that country. The Mantechoux- Tartars call it 
Orlota, that is the moſt noble, or the queen of 
plants. The Tartars and Chineſe praiſe it very 
much, and aſeribe to it the power of curing ſeveral 
dangerous. diſeaſes, and that of reſtoring to the: 
body new ſtrength, and ſupplying the loſs cauſed 
by the exertion of themental, and corporeal facul- 
ties. An ounce of. Ginſeng bears the ſurprizing 
price of ſeven. or eight ounees of ſilver at Peking. 
When the French botaniſts in Canada firſt ſaw 
a figure of it, they remembered to have ſeen a 
ſimilar plant in this country. They were con- 
firmed in their conjecture by conſidering that 
ſeveral ſettlements in Canada, ly under the ſame 
latitude with thoſe parts of the Chineſe Tartary, 
and China, where the true Ginſeng grows wild. 
They ſuceeeded in their attempt, and found the 
ſame Ginſeng wild and abundant in ſeveral parts 
of North- America, both in French and Engliſii 
plantations, in plain parts of the woods. It is 
fond of ſhade, and df a deep rich mould, and 
of land which is neither wet nor high. Iris 
not every where very common, for ſometimes 
one may ſearch: the gods for the ſpace .ofi- fe» 
veral miles without finding a ſingle plant of it; 
but in thoſe ſpots where it grows it is always 
found in great abundance. It flowers in 
and June, and its berries are ripe at the end of 
Auguſt, It bears tranſplanting very well, and 
will ſoon thrive in its new ground. Some people 
here, who have gathered the berries, and put. 
them into their. kitchen-gardens, 9 
they 
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they lay one or two years in the ground with« 
out coming up. The TIroqueſe, or Five (Six) 
Nations, call the Ginſeng roots Garangtoging, 
which it is ſaid ſignifies a child, the roots bearing 
a faint reſemblance to it: but others are opinion 
that they mean the thigh and leg by it, and the 
roots look pretty like it. The French uſe this 
root for curing the aſthma, as a ſtomachic, and 
to promote fertility in women. The trade 
which is carried on with it here is very briſk; 
for they. gather great quantities of it, and ſend 
them to France, from whence they are brought 
to China, and fold there to great advantage“. 
It is ſaid the merchants in France met with 
amazing ſucceſs in this trade at the firſt outſet, 
but by continuing to fend the Ginſeng over to 
China, its price is fallen conſiderably there, and 
conſequently in France and Canada; however, 
they. (till find their account in it. In the ſum- 
mer of 1748, a pound of Ginſeng was fold for 
fix Francs, or Livres, at Quebec; but its com- 
mon price .here is one hundered Sols, or five 
Livres. During my ſtay in Canada, all the 
merchants at Quebec and Montreal received or- 
ders from their correſpondents in France to ſend 
over a quantity of Ginſeng, there being an un- 
common demand for it this ſummer. The roots 
were accordingly collected in Canada with all 
poſſible diligence; the Indians eſpecially travel- 
led about the country in order to collect as much 
as they could together, and to ſell it to the 


* Mr. O/eck ſeemes to doubt whether the Eurepeans reap any 
advantages from the Ginſeng trade or not, becauſe the Chine/t do 
not value the Canada roots fo much as thoſe of the Chine/e-Tartary; 
and therefore the former bear ſcarce half the price of the latter. 
See O/oeckt's Voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 223. F. 2 
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merchants at Montreal. The Indians in the 
neighbourhood of this town were likewiſe ſo 
much taken up with this buſineſs, that the 
French farmers were not able during that time 
to hire a ſingle Indian, as they commonly do, 
to help them in the harveſt. Many people feared 
Jeſt by continuing for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, 
to collect theſe plants without leaving one or 
two in each place to propagate their ' ſpecies, 
there will ſoon be very few of them leit ; which 
I think is very likely to happen, for by all ac- 
counts they formerly grew in abundance round 
Montreal, but at preſent there is not a fingle 
plant of it to be found, ſo effectually have they 
been rooted out. This obliged the Indians this 
ſummer to go far within the Eng/z/h boundaries 
to collect theſe roots. After the Indians have 
{old the freſh roots to the mefchants, the latter 
muſt take a great deal of pains with them. 
They are ſpread on the floor to dry, which 
commonly requires two months and upwards, 
according as the ſeaſon is wet or dry. During 
that time they muſt be turned once or twice 
every day, Teſt they ſhould putrify or moulder. 
Ginſeng has never been found far north of Mon- 
treal, The ſuperior of the cleegy here, and 
ſeveral other people, aſſured me that the Clhme/? 
value the Canada Ginſeng as much as the Tar- 
tarian*; and that no one ever had bren entirely 

acquainted with the Chineſe method of preparipg 
it. However it is thought amongſt other prepa- 


2 This is directly oppoſite to Mr Oſbeck*s aſſertion. See the 
preceding page, 272; note f. F. Is 
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rations they dip the roots in a decoction of the 
leaves of Ginſeng. The roots prepared by the 
Chineſe are almoſt tranſparent, and look like 
horn in the inſide; and the roots which are fit 
Yor uſe, muſt be heavy and compact in the in- 
ſide. 

Tux plant which throughout Canada bears 
the name of Herba capillaris is likewiſe one of 
thoſe with which a great trade is carried on in 
Canada. The Engliſh in their plantations call it 
Maiden-hair ; it grows in all their North- Ame« 
rican colonies, which I travelled through, and 
likewiſe in the ſouthern parts of Canada; but I 
never found it near Quebec. It grows in the 
woods in ſhady places and in a good foil *. 
Several people in Albany and Canada, aſſured 
me that its leaves were very much uſed inſtead 
of tea, in conſumptions, coughs, and all kinds 
of pectoral diſeaſes. This they have learnt 
from the Indians, who have made uſe of this 

lant for theſe purpoſes ſince times immemorial. 

his American maiden-hair is reckoned prefer- 
able in ſurgery to that which we have in Eu- 
4 +; and therefore they ſend a great quantity 
of it to France, every year. The price is dif- 
ferent, and regulated according to the goodneſs 
of the plant, the care in preparing it, and the 
quantity which is to be got. For if it be 
brought to Quebec in great abundance, the price 


* Iris the Aliantum pedatum of Li x N. ſp. pl. p. 1657. Core 
nutus, in his Canadenſ. plant. hiſtoria. p. 7. Calls it Adiantum Ame- 
N and gives together with the deſcription, a figure of it, 
p. | | 


Wen Adiaptun Capillus Vaeris. True Maiden-hair, 


falls; 
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falls; and on the contrary it riſes, when the 
quantity gathered is but ſmall. Commonly the 
price at Quebec is between five and fifteen ſols a 
pound. The Indians went into the woods 
about this time, and travelled far above Mont- 
real in queſt of this plant. | 

Tae Kitchen herbs ſucceed very well here. 
The white cabbage is very fine, but ſometimes 
ſuffers greatly from worms. Onions / Allium 


cepa are very much in uſe here, together with 


other ſpecies of leeks. They likewiſe plant 
ſeveral ſpecies of gourds, melons, ſallads, wild 


ſuccory or- wild endive {Cichorium Intybus, } 


ſeveral kinds of peaſe, beans, French beans, 
carrots, and cucumbers. They have plenty 
of red beets; horſe-raddiſhes and common rad- 
diſhes, thyme, and marjoram. Turneps are 
ſown in abundance, and uſed chiefly in winter. 
Parſneps are ſometimes eaten, though not very 
common. Few people took notice of potatoes; 


and neither the common (Solanum tuberoſum) nor 
the Bermuda ones {Convotuulus Batatas) were 


planted in Canada. When the French here are 


aſked why they do not plant potatoes, they 
anſwer that they cannot find any reliſh in them, 
and they laugh at the Engliſb who are fo fond 


of them. Throughout all North- America the 
root cabbage * {Braſſica gongylodes Linn. } is 
unknown to the-Swedes, Engliſh, Dutch, Iriſh, 
Germans, and French. Thoſe who have been 


This is A kind of cabbage, with large round eatable roots ; 


which grow out above the ground. wherein it differs from the 


— ( Braſſica Napobraſſica) whoſe root grows in the 
nlaly, 
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employed in ſowing and planting kitchen herbe 
in Canada, and have had ſome experience in 
gardening, told me that they were obliged to 
ſend for freſh ſeeds from France every year, be- 
cauſe they commonly loſe their ſtrength here 
in the third generation, and do not produce 
ſuch plants as would equal the original ones in 
taſte and goodneſs. 

Taz Europeans have never been able to find 
any characters, much leſs writings, or books, 

among the Indians, who have inhabited North- 
America ſince time immemorial, and ſeem to be 
all of one nation, and ſpeak the ſame language. 
Theſe Indians have therefore lived in the greateſt 
ignorance and darkneſs, during ſome, centuries, 
and are totally unacquainted with the. ſtate of 
their country before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, and all their knowledge of it, conbſts i in 
vague traditions, and mere fables. It is not 
certain whether any other nations pofſeſſed, Ame- 
rica, before the preſent Indian iohabjtants came 
into it, or whether any other nations viſited this 
part of the globe. before Columbus diſcovered 
it. It is equally, unknown, whether the Chriſ- 
tian religion was ever [preached here in former 
times. I converſed with ſeveral; Jeſuits, who 
undertook long journies in this extenfive country, 
and aſked them, whether they had met with 
any marks that there had formerly been ſome 
Chriſtians among the Indians which lived here: 
but they all anſwered, they had not found 
any. The Indians have ever been as - Ignorant 
of architecture and manual labour as of ſcience 
and. writing. In vain does one ſeek for well 
built towns and houſes, artificial ores 

18 
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high towers and pillars, and ſuch like, among 
them, which the old world can ſhew, from 
the moſt antient times. Their dwelling- places 
are wretched huts of bark, expoſed on all 
fides to wind, and rain. All their maſonry- 
work conſiſts in placing a few grey rock- ſtones 
on the ground, round their fire- place, to pre- 
vent the firebrands from ſpreading too far in 
their hut, or rather to mark out the ſpace in- 
tended for the fire-place in it. Travellers do 
not enjoy a tenth part of the pleaſure in traverſing 
theſe countries, which they muſt -receive on 
their journies through our old countries, where 
they, almoſt every day, meet with ſome veſtige 
or other of antiquity : now an antient celebrat- 
ed town preſents itſelf to view ; here the remains 
of an old caſtle; there a field where, many cen- 
turies ago, the moſt powerful, and the moſt 
ſkilful generals, and the greateſt kings, fought 
a bloody battle; now the native ſpot and reſi- 
dence of ſome great or learned man. -In ſuch 
places the mind is delighted in various ways, 
and repreſents all paſt occurrences in livin 

colours to itſelf. We can enjoy none of theſe 
pleaſures in America. The hiſtory of the coun- 
try can be traced no further, than from the 
arrival of the Europeans; for every thing that 


happened before that period, is more like a 


fiction or a dream, than any thing that really 
happened. In later times there have, however, 
been found a few marks of antiquity, from which 
it may be conjectured, that North- America was 
formerly inhabited by a nation more verſed in 
ſcience, and more civilized, than that which 
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the Europeans found on their arrival here; ot 
that a great military expedition was undertaken 
to this continent, from theſe known parts of the 
world. 4 

Inis is confirmed by an account which I re. 
ceived from Mr. de Verandriere, who has com- 
manded the expedition to the ſouth-ſea in per- 
ſon, of which I ſhall preſently give an account, 
I have heard it repeated by others, who have 
been eye-witneſſes of every thing that happened 
on that occaſion. Some years before I came in- 
to Canada, the then governor-general, Chevaler 
de Beauharnois, gave Mr. de Verandrier an order 
to go from Canada, with a number of people, on 
an expedition acroſs North- America to the ſouth- 
ſea, in order to examine how far thoſe two places 
are diſtant from each other, and to find out what 
advantages might accrue to Canada, or Louiſiana, 
from a communication with that ocean. They 
ſet out on horſeback from Montreal, and went 
as much due welt as they could, on account of 
the lakes, rivers, and mountains, which fell in 
their way. As they came far into the country, 
beyond many nations, they ſometimes met with 
large tracts of land free from wood, but covered 
with a kind of very tall graſs, for the ſpace of 
ſome days journey. Many of theſe fields were 
every where covered' with furrows, as if they 
had been ploughed and ſown formerly. It 1s 
to be obſerved, that the nations, which now in- 
habit North- America, could not cultivate the 
land in this manner, becauſe they never made 
uſe of horſes, oxen, ploughs, or any inſtruments 
of huſbandry, nor had they ever ſeen a plough 
| before 
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before the Europeans came to them. In two or 
three places, at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, our travellers met with impreſſions of the 
feet of grown people and children in a rock ; 
but this ſeems to have been no more than a Lu/us 
Nature. When they came far to the weſt, 
where, to the beſt of their knowledge, no French- 
men, or European, had ever been, they found in 
one place in the woods, and again on a large 
plain, great pillars of ſtone, leaning upon each 
other. The pillars conſiſted of one ſingle ſtone 
each, and the Frenchmen could not but ſuppoſe, 
that they had been erected by human hands. 
Sometimes they have found ſuch ſtones laid upon 
one another, and, as it were, formed into a wall. 
In ſome of thoſe places where they found ſuch 
ſtones, they could not find any other ſorts of 
ſtone. They have not been able to diſcover any 
characters, or writing, upon any of theſe ſtones, 
though they have made a very careful ſearch 
after them. Arlaſt they met with a large ſtone, 
like a pillar, and in it a ſmaller ſtone was fixed, 
which was covered on both fides with unknown 
characters. This ſtone, which was about a foot 
of French meaſure in length, and between four 
or five inches broad, they broke looſe, and car- 
ried to Canada with them, from whence it was 
ſent to France, to the ſecretary of ſtate, the count 
of Maurepas, What became of it afterwards is 
unknown to them, but they think it is yet pre- 
ſerved in his collection. Several of the Jeſuits, 
who have ſeen and handled this ſtone in Ca- 
nada, unanimouſly affirm, that the letters on it 
are the ſame with thoſe which in the books, 
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containing accounts of Tataria, are called Tata. 
rian characters * ; and that, on comparing both 
together, they found them perfectly alike. Not- 


This account ſeems to be highly probable, for we find in 
Marco Paco that Kyblai- Khan, one of the ſucceſfors of Genghizkhan, 
after the cor queſt of the ſouthern part of China, ſent ſhips out to 
conquer the kingdom of Japan, or, as they call it, Nipan-gri, but 
In a terrible ſtorm the whole fleet was caſt away, and nothing was 
ever hea'd of the men in that fleet. It ſeems that ſome of theſe 
ſhips were caſt to the ſhores, oppoſite the great American lakes, be- 
tween forty and fifty degrees north latitude, and there probably 
erected theſe monuments, and were the anceſtors of ſome nations 
who are called Mozomlecks, and have ſome degree of civilization. 
Another part of this fleet, it ſeems, reached the country oppoſite 
Mexicc, and there founded the Mexican empire, which, accordin 
to their own records as preſerved by the Spaniards, and in their 
painted annals in Purchas Pilgrimage, are very recent; ſo that 
they can ſcarcely remember any more than ſeven princes before 
Met:2uma II. who was reigning when the Spaniards arrived there, 
1519, under Fernando Cortez ; conſequently the firſt of theſe princes, 
ſuppoſing each had a reign of thirty-three years and four months, 
and adding to it the ſixteen years of Motexuma, began to reign in 
the year 1270, when Kublai-Khan, the conqueror of all China and 
of Japan, was on the throne, and in whoſe time happened, I be- 
lieve, the firſt abortive expedition to Japan, which I mentioned 
above, and probably furniſhed Nerrh-America with civilized inha- 
bitants. There is, if I am not miſtaken, a great ſimilarity between 
the figures of the Mexican idols, and thoſe which are uſual among 
the 7 artars, who embrace the doctrines and religion of the Dalal- 
Lama, whoſe religion Kublai- Khan firſt introduced among the Man- 
guls, or M:guls. The ſavage Indians of North- America, it ſeems, 
have another origin, and are probably deſcended from the Tulag- 
hiri, and Tchuckichai, inhabitants of the moſt eaſterly and norther- 
ly part of Aa, where, according to the accounts of the Ruſfant, 
there is but a ſmall traject to America. The ferocity of theſe na- 
tions, ſimilar to that of the Americans, their way of painting, their 
fondneſs of inebriating liquors, (which the Yutaghiri prepare from 
poiſonous and inebriating muſhrooms, bought of the Ryans) and 
many other things, ſhow them plainly to be of the ſame origin, The 
Eſimauæ ſeems to be the ſame nation with the inhabitants of Green- 
land, the Samoyedes, and Lappenians. South-America, and eſpecially 
Peru, is probably peopled from the great unknown ſouth continent, 
which is very near America, civilized, and full of inhabitants of 
various colours; who therefore might very eaſily be caſt on the 
America continent, in boats, or proas. F. | 
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withſtanding the queſtions which the French on 
the ſouth-ſea expedition aſked the people there 
concerning the time when, and by whom thoſe 
pillars were erected ? what their traditions and 
ſentiments concerning them were ? who had 
wrote the characters? what was meant by them? 
what kind of letters they were? in what lan- 
guage they were written? and other circum- 
ſtances ; yet they could never get the leaſt ex- 
plication, the Indians being as ignorant of all 
thoſe things as the French themſelves. All they 
could ſay was, that theſe ſtones had been in thoſe 
places time immemorial. The places where 
the pillars ſtood were near nine hundred French 
miles weſtward of Montreal. The chief inten- 
tion of this journey, vix. to come to the ſouth- 
ſea, and to examine its diſtance from Canada, 
was never attained on this occaſion. For the 
people ſent out for that purpoſe, were induced 
to take part in a war between ſome of the moſt 
diſtant Indian nations, in which ſome of the 
French were taken priſoners, and the reſt oblig- 
ed to return. Among the laſt and moſt weſter- 
ly Indians they were with, they heard that the 
ſouth-ſea was but a few days journey off; that 
they (the Indians) often traded with the Spani- 
ards on that coaſt, and ſometimes likewiſe they 


went to Hudſon's Bay, to trade with the Engliſpb. 


Some of theſe Indians had houſes, which were 
made of earth. Many nations had never ſeen 
any Frenchmen ; they were commonly clad in 
ſkins, but many were quite naked. 

ALL thoſe who had made long journies in Ca- 


nada to the ſouth, but chiefly weſtward, agreed 


that 
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that there were many great plains deſtitute of 
trees, where the land was furrowed, as if it had 
been ploughed. In what manner this happen. 
ed no one knows; for the corn- fields of a great 
village, or town, of the Indians, are ſcarce above 
four or fix of our acres in extent; whereas thoſe 
furrowed plains ſometimes continue for ſeveral 
days journey, except now and then a ſmall 
ſmooth ſpot, and here and there ſome riſing 
grounds. 77 

J couLD not hear of any more veſtiges of an- 
tiquity in Canada, notwithſtanding my careful 
enquiries after them. In the continuation of my 
Journey, for the year 1750 *, I ſhall find an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking of two other remarkable 
curiofities. Our Swe Mr. George Weftman, 
A. M. has clearly and circumſtantially ſhewn 
that our Scandinavians, chiefly the northern 
ones, long before Columbus's time, have under- 
taken voyages to North- America ; fee his diſſer- 
tation on that ſubject, which he read at Abo in 
1747, for obtaining his degree. 

Auguſt 8th. Tris morning I viſited the 
largeſt nunnery in Quebec. Men are prohibited 
from viſiting under very heavy puniſhments ; ex- 
cept in ſome rooms, divided by iron rails, where 
the men and women, that do not belong to the 
convent, ſtand without, and the nuns within the 
rails, and converſe with each other. But to en- 


tion heaped upon me, as a Swede, the governor- 
general got the biſhop's leave for me to enter 


® This part has not yet been publiſhed, 
| the 
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the convent, and ſee its conſtruction. The bi- 
ſhop alone has the power of granting this fa- 
your, but he does it very ſparingly. The royal 
phyſician, and a ſurgeon, are however at liberty 


to go in as often as they think proper. Mr. Gaul- 


:luer, a man of great knowledge in phyfic and 
botany, was at preſent the royal phyſician here, 
and accompanied me to the convent. We firft 
ſaw the hoſpital, which I ſhall preſently de- 
ſcribe, and then entered the convent, which 
forms a-part of the hoſpital. It is a great build- 
ing of ſtone, three ſtories high, divided in the 
inſide into long galleries, on both ſides of which 
are cells, halls, and rooms. The cells of the 
nuns are in the higheſt ſtory, on both ſides of 
the gallery ; they are but ſmall ; not painted in 
the infide, but hung with paper pictures of faints, 
and of our Saviour on the croſs, A bed with 
curtains, and good bed-clothes, a little narrow 
deſk, and a chair or two, 1s the whole furniture 
of a cell. They have no fires in winter, and 
the nuns are forced to ly in the cold cells. On 
the gallery is a ſtove, which is heated in winter, 
and as all the rooms are left open, ſome warmth 
can by this means come into them. In the 
middle ſtory are rooms where they paſs the day 
together, One of theſe is the room where they 
are at work; this is large, finely painted and 
adorned, and has an iron ſtove. Here they were 
at their needle-work, embroidering, gilding, and 
making flowers of ſilk, which bear a great ſimi- 
larity to the natural ones. In a word, they were 
all employed in ſuch nice works, as were ſuit- 
able to ladies of their rank in life, In another 


hall 
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hall they afſembled to hold their jantos. An- 
other apartment contains thoſe who are indiſpoſ. 
ed; but ſuch as are more dangerouſly ill have 
rooms to themſelves. The novices, and new 
comers, are taught and inſtructed in another hall. 
Another is deſtined for their refectory, or din- 
ing- room, in which are tables on all ſides; on 
one ſide of it is a ſmall deſk, on which is laid 
a French book, concerning the life of thoſe 
ſaints who are mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment. When they dine, all are filent ; one of 
the eldeſt gets into the deſk, and reads a part of 
the buok before-mentioned ; and when they are 
gone through it, they read ſome other religious 
book. During the meal, they fit on that fide of 
the table which is turned towards the wall. 
Almoſt in every room is a gilt table, on which 
are placed' candles, together with the picture of 
our Saviour on the croſs, and of ſome ſaints : 
before theſe tables they ſay their prayers. On 
one fide is the church, and near it a large gal- 
lery, divided from the church by rails, fo that 
the nuns could only look into it. In this gal- 
lery they remain during divine ſervice, and the 
clergyman is in the church, where the nuns 
reach him his ſacerdotal clothes through a hole, 
for they are not allowed to go into the veſtry, 
and to be in the ſame room with the prieſt. 
There are ſtill ſeveral other rooms and halls 
here, the uſe of which I do not remember. 
'The loweſt ſtory contains a kitchen, bake houſe, 
ſeveral butteries, Sc. In the garrets they keep 
their corn, and dry their linen. In the middle 
{tory is a balcony on the outſide, almoſt wy 
7 284 the 
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the whole building, where the nuns are allowed 
to take air. The proſpect from the convent is 
very fine on every ſide; the river, the fields, and 
the meadows. out of town, appear there to great 
advantage. On one fide. of the convent is a 
large garden, in which the nuns are at liberty 
to walk about; it belongs to the convent, and 
is ſurrounded with a high wall. There is a 
quantity of all ſorts of fruits in it. This con- 
vent, they ſay, contains about fifty nuns, moſt 
of them advanced in years, ſcarce any being un- 
der forty years of age. At this time there were 
two young ladies among them who were in- 
ſtructed in thoſe things which belong to the 
knowledge of nuns. They are not allowed to 
become nuns immediately after their entrance, 
but muſt paſs through a noviciate of two or three 
years, in otder to try whether they will be con- 
ſtant. For, during that time, it is in their 
power to leave the convent, if a monaſtic life 
does not ſuit their inclinations. But as ſoon as 
they are teceived among the nuns, and have 
made their; vows, they are obliged to continue 
their whole life in it: if they appear willing rg 
change their mode of life, they are locked up 
in a room; from whence they can never get out. 
The nuns of. this convent. never go further, from 
it than to the hoſpital, which lies near it, and 
even makes a part of it. They go there to at- 
tend the ſick, and to take care of them. ,J:was” 
told by ſeveral people here, ſome of which wete 
ladies, that none of the:nuts went into a don- 
vent, till ſhe had attained to an age in which ſhe. 
had ſmall hopes of ever getting a huſband, The 
I's / nuns 
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hall they aſſembled to hold their jantos. An. 
other apartment contains thoſe who are indiſpoſ- 
ed; but ſuch as are more dangerouſly ill have 
rooms to themſelves. The novices, and new 


comers, are taught and inſtructed in another hall, 


Another is deſtined for their refectory, or din- 
ing- room, in which are tables on all ſides; on 
one ſide of it is a ſmall deſk, on which is laid 
a French book, concerning the life of thoſe 
ſaints who are mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment. When they dine, all are filent ; one of 
the eldeſt gets into the deſk, and reads a part of 
the buok before-mentioned ; and when they are 
gone through it, they read ſome other religious 
book. During the meal, they fit on that fide of 
the table which is turned towards the wall, 
Almoſt in every room is a gilt table, on which 
are placed candles, together with the picture of 
our Saviour on the croſs, and of ſome ſaints: 
before theſe tables they ſay their prayers. On 
one fide is the church, and near it a large gal- 
Jery, divided from the church by rails, fo that 
the nuns could only look into it. In this gal- 
lery they remain during divine ſervice, -and the 
clergyman is in the church, where the nuns 
reach him his ſacerdotal clothes through a hole, 
for they are not allowed to go into the veſtry, 
and to be in the ſame room with the prieſt. 
There are ſtill ſeveral other rooms and halls 
here, the uſe of which I do not remember. 
The loweſt ſtory contains a kitchen, bake houſe, 
ſeveral butteries, Sc. In the garrets they keep 
their corn, and dry their linen. In the middle 
ſtory is a balcony on the outſide, almoſt _ 
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the whole building, where the nuns are allowed 
to take air. The proſpect from the convent is 
very fine on every fide; the river, the fields, and 
the meadows. out of town, appear there to great 
advantage. On one ſide of the convent is a 
large garden, in which the nuns are at liberty 
to walk about; it belongs to the convent, and 
is ſurrounded with a high wall. There is a 
quantity of all ſorts of fruits in it. This con- 
vent, they ſay, contains about fifty nuns, moſt 


of them advanced in years, ſcarce any being un- 


der forty years of age. At this time there were 
two young ladies among them who were in- 
ſtructed in thoſe things which belong to the 
knowledge of nuns. They are not allowed to 


become nuns immediately after their entrance, 
but muſt paſs through a noviciate of two or three 
years, in otder to try whether they will be con- 
ſtant. For, during that time, it is in their 
power to leave the convent, if a monaſtic life 


does not ſuit their inclinations. But as ſoon as 


they are teceived among the nuns, and have 


made their; vows, they are obliged to continue 


their whole life in it: if they appear willing to 
change thein made, of life, chey are locked up 


in a room; from whence they can never get out. 


The nuns of this convent. never go further from 


it than tothe hoſpital, which, lies near it, and 
even makes a part of it. Tbey go there to at- 
tend the ſick, and to take cars of them. I was” 
told by ſeveral people here, forme of which were 
ladies, that none of the nuns went into a con- 


vent, till ſhe had attained to an age. in which ſhe.. 
had ſmall hopes of ever getting a — The 
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nuns of all the three convents in Quebec looked 
very old, by which it ſeems that there is ſome 
foundation for this account. | 
Tur hoſpital, as I have before-mentioned, 
makes a part of the convent. It conſiſts of two 
large halls, and ſome cooms near the apathecary's 
ſhop. In the halls are two rows of beds on each 
fide, within each other. The beds next to the 
wall are furniſhed with curtains, the outward 
ones are without them. In each bed are fine 
bed-clothes, with clean double ſheets. As ſoon 
as a fick perſon has left his bed, it is made again, 
in order to keep the hoſpital in cleanlineſs and 
order. The beds are two or three yards diſtant, 
and near each is a ſmall table. There are good 
icon ſtoves, and fine windows, in this hall. The 
nuns attend the ſick people, and bring them 
meat, and other neceflaries. Beſides them there 
are ſome men who attend, and a ſurgeon. The 
royal phyfician is likewiſe obliged to come hither, 
once or twice every day, to look after every thing, 
and give preſcriptions. They commonly receive 
ſick ſoldiers into this hoſpital, who are very nu- 
merous in Tuly and Auguſt, when the king's 
ſhips arrive, and in time of war, But at other 
times, when no great number of ſoldiers are ſick, 
other people can take their places, as far as the- 
number of empty beds will reach. The king 
finds every thing here that is requiſite for the ſick 
rſons, viz. proviſions, medicines, . fewel, &. 
hofe who are very ill are put into ſeparate | 
rooms, in order that the noiſe in the great hall 
may not be troubleſome to them, | 
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Tux civility of the inhabitants here is more 
refined than that of the. Dutch and Engliſb, in 
the ſettlements belonging to Great Britain; but 
the latter, on the other hand, do not idle their 
time away in drefling, as the French do here. 
The ladies, eſpecially, dreſs and powder their 
hair every day, and put their locks in papers evey 
night; which idle cuſtom was not introduced 
in the Engliſb ſettlements. The gentlemen 
wear generally their own hair; bnt ſome have 
wigs, People of rank are uſed to wear laced 
cloaths, and all the crown-officers wear ſwords. 
All the gentlemen, even thoſe of rank, the go- 
vernor - general excepted, when they go in- 
to town on a day that looks like rain, carry 
their cloaks on their left arm. Acquaintances 
of either ſex, who have not ſeen each other for 
ſome time, on meeting again ſalute with mutual 
ies. 12 

CoNCERNING the Canada plants, I can here | 
add, that the further you go northward, the 
more you find the plants are the ſame with 
the Swed;/þ ones: thus, on the north fide of 
Quebec, a fourth part of the plants, if not more, 
are the ſame with the ſpontaneous plants in 
Sweden. A few plants and trees, which have 
a particular quality, or are applied to ſome par- | 
ticular uſe, ſhall, however, be mentioned 1n a | 
few words; in the ſequel. , 

Tun Rein- deer Maſs {Lichen rangiferius) - 
grows plentiful in the woods round Qxebec.. - 
M. Gaulthier, and ſeveral other gentlemen, told. 
me, that the French, on their long journies 
through the woods, on account of their * 
trade 
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walk along the ſides of the ſquare,” in every 
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trade with the Indianc, Grnechicns boil this moſs, 
and drink the decoction, for want of better food, 
when their proviſions. are at an end; and they 
fay it is very nutritive. Several Frenchmen, 
who have been in the Terra Labrador, EPI 


there are many rein-deer (which the .#ench and 


Indians here call Cariboux) related, that all the 
land there is in moſt places covered with this 
rein- deer moſs, ſo that the res looks as 
white as ſnow. ug (LY; einn 

Agi, roth. Tuts day I dined- irith the 
Jeſuits. . A few days before, I paid my viſit to 
them; and the 4550 day their preſident, and 
another father Jeſuit, "ballad on me, to invite 
me to dine with them to-day. I attended divine 
ſervice. in their church, which is a part of their 
houſe. It is very fine within, though it has no 
ſeats; for every one is obliged to kneel down 
during the ſervice. Above the church is a 
ſmall ſteeple, with a ck. The building the 
Jeſuits — in is opgnificently built, and looks 
exceeding fine, both ]¾qʒhout and within; 


which gives it a ſimilarmy to a fine palace. It 
conſiſis of ſtone, is thtee ſtories high, excluſive 


of the garret covered with ſlates; ond builtin a 
ſquare form,;like the new palace at Sfook- 
halm, including a large court. Its ſige is ſuch, 
that three hundred families would find room 


enough in it; though at preſent there were not 
above: twenty Jeſuits in it. Sometimes there is 
a much greater number of them, © eſpecially 


ben thoſe return, who have been ſent as mil- 
fionaries into the country. Fhere is à long 
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ſtory, on both ſides of which are either cells, 
halls, or other apartments for the friars; and 
likewiſe their library, apothecary- hop, &c. 
Every thing is very well regulated, and the 
Jeſuits are very well-accommodated, here. On 
the outſide is their college, which is an two 
ſides ſurrounded with great orchards and kitehen- 
gardens, in which they have fine walks. A part 
of the trees here, are the remains of the foreſt 
which ſtood here when the French began to 
build this town. They have beſides planted a 
number of fruit-treesz and the garden is ſtocked 
with all ſorts of plants for the uſe of the kitchen. 
The Jeſuits dine together in a great hall. There 
are tables placed all round it along the walls, 
and ſeats between the tables and the walls, but 
not on the other ſide. Near one wall is a pul- 
pit, upon which one of the fathers gets during 
the meal, in order to read ſome religious book; 
but this day it was omitted, all the time bei 
employed in converſation. They dine very well, 
and their diſhes are ag numerous as at the greateſt 
feaſts. In this ſpacious duilding you do not ſee | 
a ſingle woman; all are fathers, or brothers; 
the latter of which are young men, brought up 
to be Jeſuits. Phey prepare the mea}, and 
bring it upon table; for the common ſervants 
are not ad matted; Nn er 
Bes1DE8- the biſhop, there are three Kinds of 
clergymen in Canada; viz. Jeſuits,” prieſts, and 
recolets+ The Jeſuits are, without doubt, the 
moſt conſiderable; thetefore they *commonly 
lay here, by May of proverb, that a hatchet is 
ſufficient to-ſketch out a recolet; a prieft can- 
Vol., II. U | not 
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not be made without a chiſſel; but à Jefuit ab. 
ſolutely requires the pencil*; to ſhew ' how 
much one ſurpaſſes the others. The jeſuits ate 
commonly very leatned, ſtudious, and are very 
civil and agreeable in company. In their whole 
de portment there is ſomething pleaſing; it is no 
wonder therefore that they captivate the minds 
of the people. They ſeldom ſpeak of religious 
matters; and if it happens, they generally avoid 
diſputes. They are very ready to do any one a 
ſervice ; and when they ſee that their aſſiſtance is 
wanted, they bardly give one time to ſpeak of it, 
falling to work immediately, to bring about what 
is required of them. Their converſation 1s very 
entertaining and learned, ſo that one cannot be 
tired of their company. Among all the Jelvits 
J have converſed with in Canada, I have not 
found one who was not poſſeſſed of theſe qualities 
in a very eminent degree. They have large 
poſſeſſions in this country, which the French 
king gave them. At Montreal they have like- 
wiſe a fine church, and a little neat houſe, with 
a {ſmall but pretty garden within. They'do not 
care to become preachers to a congregation in 
the town or country; but leave theſe" places, 
together with the emoluments arifing from 
them, to the prieſts. All their buſineſs Here is 
to convert the heathens; and with that view 
their miſſionaries are ſcattered over every part of 
this country. Near every town and village, 
peopled by converted Indians, are VP 0 


$ 141 04 9 (3th 


= Pour faire un recolet il ſuut une backette; pear 1 un 1 * — 
ais n Jeſuite e un pinctau. unslung 1. 
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| Jeſuits, who take great care that they may not 

return to, Paganiſm, but live as, chriſtians ought 
to do. Thus there are Jeſuits. with the, con- 
verted Indians in Tadouſſac, Lorette, Becancourt, 
St. Frangois, Saut Hr. ; Loms, | and all | Over Ca- 
nada. There are likewiſe Jeſuit miſſionaties 
with thoſe who are not converted; ſo that there 
is commonly a Jeſuit in every village belonging 
to the Indians, whom he endeavours on all oc- 
caſions to convert. In winter be goes on their 
great hunts, where he. is fcequently obliged to 
ſuffer all imaginable, inconveniencies; ſuch. as 
walking in the ſnow all dey; lying in the open 
air all winter; being out both in good and bad 
weather, the Indians not regarding any kind of 
weather: lying in the Indian huts, which often 
Pl tet Fo / and other vermin,, &c. The 


teaſons. The Jeſuits are of great uſe to their 
king; for they are frequently able to petſuade 
the Inqiant to break thęir treaty with the Engliſb, 
to make War upon them, to bring their furs 
to the Krench, and not to permit the Erg/i/h to 
come amongſt them. But there is ſome danger 
attending.theſe attempts; for when the Indians 
are in liquor, they ſometimes kill the miſſiona- 
ries who live with them; calling them ſpies, or 
excuſing themſelves by ſaying that the brandy 


$ 


had, killed them. Theſe are accordingly the 


chief occupations of the Jeſvits here. They do 
not go to viſit the ſick in the town, they do not 
hear the confeſſions, and attend at no fugetals. 
I have never ſeen them go in proceſſions in re- 
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membtance of the Virgin Mary, and other ſaints, 
They ſeldom go into a houſe in order to get 
meat; and though they be invited, they do not 
like to ſtay, except they be on a journey. Every 
body ſees, that they are, as it were, ſelected 
from the other 1 on account of their ſupe- 


rior genius and qualities. They are here rec- 
koned a moſt cunning ſet of people, who gene- 
rally ſacceed in their undertakings, and furpaſs 
all others in acuteneſs of underſtanding. I have 
therefore ſeveral times obſerved that they have 
enemies in Canada. They never receive ar 

others into their ſociety,” dur erſons of very 
promiſing parts ; ſo that there are no blockheads 
among them. On the other hand, the prieſts 
receive the beſt kind of people among theit order 
they can meet with; K's in the choice of 


| monks, they are yet leſs carefal; The Jefoits 


who live here, are all come from Prance; and 
many of them return thither again, hfter àl Rt 


of a few years here, Some (five or fix of which 


are yet alive) who were born in Canada, wem 
over to France, and were received among the 
Jeſpits, there; but hone of them cyer came back 


to Canada. I know not what oy yr er 
hindered them. Duting my ſtay in Lehe; one 


of the prieſts, wich the biſhop's s leave, gave 
up his prieſthood, and became a Jeſbit. The 
other prieſts were very ill pleaſed with this, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed as if he looked upon theit --4 
dition as too mean for himfelf, * cr 
gations in the country that pay rents" t th 
pere have, however, divine ſervice perde 

e who. are e * ur 
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and the land- rent only belongs to the Jeſuits. 
Neither the prieſts not the Jeſuits carry on an 7 
trade with furs and ſkins, leaving that entirely 
7 K dt i 3 
Tuls afternoon I viſited the building called 
the Seminary, where all the prieſts live in com- 
mon. They have a great houſe, built of ſtone, 
with walks in it, and rooms on each fide. It 
is ſeveral ſtories high, and cloſe to it is a fine 
garden, full of all ſorts, of fruit- trees and pot- 
herbs, and divided by walks. The proſpect 
from hence is the fineſt in Quebec. The prieſts 
of the ſeminary are not much inferior to the 
Jeſuits in — * and therefore I ſpent my 
time very agteeably in their company; 
Tux prieſts are the ſecond and moſt numerous 
claſs of the clergy in this country; for moſt of 
the churches, both in towns and villages (the 
Indian converts excepted) are ſerved by prieſts. 
A few of them are likewiſe miſſionaries. In 
Canada are two ſeminariet; one in Quebec, the 
other ig Montreal. _ The prieſts of the ſeminary | 
in Montreal are of the order of St. Sulpitius, and 
ſupply galy, the congregation on the iſle of Mont- 
|. the town of the ſame name. At all the 
brches in Canada, the prieſts belonging 
uebec ſeminary officiate. The former, or 


. 


£ 


7 046M 
the greater, Part. In order to fit the childrmonglt 
this country, | orders, . there are ſchools at do not 

bec, and Sf, Joachim; where the youthy ; and 
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taught Latin, and  inftracted in the knowledge 
of thoſe things and ſciences, which have a more 
immediate connexion with the buſineſs they are 
intended for, However, they are not very nice 
in theit choice; and people of a middling capa- 
city ate often received among them. They do not 
ſeem to have made great "progreſs in Latin; 
for notwithſtanding the ſervice is read in that 
langvage, and they read their Latin Bre- 
viary, and other books, every day, yet moſt 
of them found it very difficult to ſpeak” it, 
All the prieſts in the Quebec ſeminary are con- 
ſecrated by the biſhop. Both the ſeminaries 
have got great revenues from the king; that in 
Quebec has abcve thirty thouſand livres. All the 
country on the weſt fide of the river St. Law- 
rence, from the town of Quebec to bay St. Paul, 
belongs to this ſeminary, beſides their other 
' poſſeſſions in the country. They leaſe the land 
to the ſettlers for a certain rent, which, if it be 


annually paid according to their agreement, 


the children or heirs of the ſettlers may remain 
in an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the lands. A piece 


of land, three earpents * broad, and thirty, forty, 


or fifty arpents long, pays annually an ecu T, and 


* couple of chickens, or ſome other additional 


trifle. In ſuch places as have convenient water- 
falls, they have built water-mills, or ſaw-mills, 
from which they annually get conſiderable ſams. 
The ſeminary of Montreal poſſeſſes the whole 


gaound on which that town ſtands, together 
Jeſt the whole ille of Montreals 1 have been 
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aſſured, that the ground- tent of the town and 
iſle is computed at ſeventy thouſand livres ; be- 
ſides what they get for ſaying maſſes, baptizing, 
holding confeſſions, attending at marriages and 
funerals, &c. All the revenues of ground- rent 
belong to the ſeminaries alone, and the prieſts in 
the country have no ſhare in them. But as the 
ſeminary in Montreal, conſiſting only of fixteen 
prieſts, has greater revenues than it can ex- 
pend, a large ſum of money is annually ſent over 
to France, to the chief ſeminary there. The land- 
rents belonging to the Quebec ſeminary are em- 
ployed for the uſe of the prieſts in it, and for the 
maintenance of a number of young people, who 
are brought up to take orders. The prieſts who 
live in the country pariſhes, get the tythe from 
their congregation, together with the perquiſites 
on viſiting the fick, &c. In ſinall congrega- 
tions, the king gives the prieſts an additional 
ſum. When, a prieſt in the country grows old, 
and has. done. good ſervices, he is Den 
allowed to come into the ſeminary in town. The 
ſeminaries ate allowed to place the prieſts on their 
own eſtates; but the other places are in the 
gift of the biſhop. | 
Tur recolets are the third claſs of clergymen 
in Canada. They have a fine large dwelling - 
houſe. here, and a fine church, where they of- 
ficiate. Near it is a large and fine garden, which 
they cultivate with great application. In Mon- 
treal, and Trois Rivieres, they are lodged almoſt 
in the ſame manner as here. They do not en- 
deavour to chooſe cunning fellows amongſt 
them, but take all they can get. They do not 


tocment their brains with much learning; and 
* U 4 1 have 
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1 have been aſſured, that after they. have put. on 


their monaſtic habit, they do nat ſtudy. to in- 
creaſe their knowledge, but forget even what 
little they knew before. At night they generally 
ly on mats, or ſome other hard matraſſes; how. 
ever, I have ſometimes ſeen good beds in the 
cells of ſome of them. They have no poſſeſſions 
here, having made vows of poverty, and live 
chiefly on the alms which people give them. 
To this purpoſe, the young monks, or brothers, 
go into the houſes with a bag, and beg what 
they want. They have no congregations in the 
country, but ſometimes they go among the 
Indians as miſſionaries. In each fort, which 
contains forty men, the king keeps one of theſe 
monks inftead of a prieſt, who. officiates there, 
The king gives him lodging, proviſions, ſer- 
vants and all he wants, beſides two hundred 
livres a year. Half of it he ſends. to the com- 
munity he belongs to; the other half he reſerves 
for his own uſe. On board the king's ſhips are 
generally no other prieſts than theſe friars; who 
are therefore looked upon as people belonging to 
the king. When one of the chief prieſts ® in 
the country dies, and his place cannot immedi- 
ately be filled up, they ſend one of theſe friars 
there, to officiate whilſt the place is vacant. 
Part of theſe monks come over from France, 
and part are natives of Canada. There are no 
other monks in Canada beſides. theſe, except 
now and then one of the, order of St. Auſtin. 
or ſome other, who comes with one of the 


king's ſhips, but goes off with. it again. 
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Auguſt Iith. Tis morning I took. a walk 
out of town, with the royal phyſician, M. Gaul- 
thier, in order to collect plants, and to ſee '« 
nunnery at ſome diſtance from Quebec. This 
monaſtery, which is built very magnificently of 
ſtone, lies in a pleaſant ſpot, ſurrounded. with 
corn-fields, meadows, and woods, from whence 
Quebec and the river St. Lawrence may be ſeeni; 
a hoſpital for poor old people, cripples,. &c. 
makes part of the monaſtery, and is divided into 
two halls, one for men, the other for women. 
The nuns attend both ſexes, with this difference 
however, that they only prepare the meal for the 
men and bring it in to them, give them ,phyfic, 
and take the cloth away when they have eaten, 
leaving the reſt for male ſervants. But in the 
hall where the women are, they do all the work 
that is to be done. The regulation in the 
hoſpital was the fame as in that at Qzebec.,.; Ta 
ſhew me a particular favour, the biſhop, at the 
deſire of the Marquis la Galiſſonniere, governor- 
general of Canada, granted me leave to ſee this 
nunnery likewiſe, where no man is allowed to; 
enter, without his leave, which is an honour: 
he ſeldom confers on any body. The abbeſs 
led us through all the apartments, accompanied 


by a great number of nuns. Moſt of the nuns 


here are of noble families and one was the 
daughter of a governor, Many of them are old, 
but there are likewiſe, ſome very young ones 
among them, who looked very well. They 
ſeemed alf t be more pglite than thoſe in the 
other nunnery. | 


ry." Their rooms are the ſame as 
ia the laſt place, except ſome additional furni- 
ER; ture 
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ture in their cells; the beds are hung with 
blue curtains; there are a couple of ſmall 
bureaux, a table between them, and ſome pic- 
tures on the walls. There are however no 
ſtoves in any cell. But thoſe halls and rooms, 


in which they are aſſembled together, and in 


which the ſick ones ly, are ſupplied with an 
iron ſtove. The number of nuns is indeterminate 
Here, and I ſaw a great number of them. Here 


are likewiſe ſome probationers preparing for 


their reception among the nuns. A number of 


little girls are ſent bither by their parents, to be 
inſtructed by the nuns in the principles of the 
chriſtian religion, and in all forts of ladies work. 
The convent at a diſtance looks like a palace, 


and, as I am told, was founded by a biſhop, 


; who they ſay is buried in a part of the church, 


©. 


We botanized till dinner-time in the neigh- 
bouring meadows, and then returned to the 
convent to dine with a venerable old father 


recolet, who officiated here as a prieſt. The 


dithes were all prepared by nuns, and as nume- 
rous and. various as on the tables of great men. 


There were likewiſe ſeveral forts of wine, and 
many preſerves. The revenues of this monaſ- 
tery are ſaid to be conſiderable. At the top 


of the building i is a ſmall ſteeple with a bell. 


. Conſidering the large tracts of land which the 


king has given in Canada to convents, Feſuts, 


pricits, and ſeveral families of rank, it ſeems 
he has very little left for himſelf. F gd 


OuR common raſp-berries, are 0 plentifol 
here on the hills, near corn- fields, rivers, and 


brooks, that the branches look quite red on 


account 
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. of the number of berries on them. 
They are ripe about this time, and eaten as A 
deſert after dinner, both freſh and preſerved. 
Tur Mountain Aſh, or Sorb-tree & is pretty 
common in the woods hereabouts. 

Trzy. reckon the north-eaſt wind the moſt 
piercing of all, here. Many of the beſt people 
here, aſſured me, that this wind, when it is 
very violent in winter, pierces through walls of 
a moderate thickneſs, ſo that the whole wall on 
the inſide of the houſe is covered with ſnow, or 
a thick hoar froſt; and that a candle placed 
near a thinner wall is almoſt blown out by the 
wind which continually comes through. This 
wind damages the houſes which are built of 
ſtone, and forces the owners. to repair them very 
frequently on the north-eaſt fide. The north 
and north-eaſt winds are like wiſe reckoned very 
cold here. In ſummer the north wind is gene- 
rally attended with rain. 

Tas difference of climate between Quebec 
and Montreal is on all hands allowed to be very 
great. The wind and weather of Montreal are 
often entirely different from wEat they are at 
Quebec, The winter there is not near ſo cold as 
in the laſt place. Several ſorts of fine pears will 
grow near e but are far from ſucceeding 

at Quebec, where the froſt frequently kills them. 
Quebec has generally more rainy weather, ſpring 
begins later, and winter ſooner than at Montreal, 
where all ſorts of fruits ripen a week or two 


earlier than at Quebec. 


„ Sorbut aucuparia. (, 
Aug. 
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Aug. 12th. Tris afternoon I went out of 


town, to ſtay in the country for a couple of days, 
that I might have more leiſure to examine the 


plants which grow in the woods here, and the 


ſtate of the country, In order to proceed the 
better, the governor-general had ſent for an In. 
dian from Lorette to ſhew us the way, and 
teach us what uſe they make of the ſpontanequs 
plants hereahouts. This Indian was an Engliſh- 
man by birth, taken by the Indians thirty years 
ago, When he was a boy, and adopted by them, 
according to their cuſtom, inſtead of a relation 
of theirs killed by the enemy. Since that time 
he conſtantly ſtayed with them, became a Roman 
Catholic and married an Indian woman: he dreſ- 
ſes like an Indian, ſpeaks Engliſb and French, 
and many of the Indian languages. In the wars 
between the French and Engliſb, in this country, 
the French Indians have made many priſoners. of 
both ſexes in the Engliſßh plantations, adopted 


them afterwards, and they married with;people 


of the Indian nations. From hence the Indian 
blood in Canada is very much mixed with Eu- 
ropean blood, and a great part of the Tadians 
now living, owe their origin to Europe, It is 
likewiſe remarkable, that a great part of the 


people they had taken during the war and incor- 


porated with their nations, eſpecially the young 
people, did not chooſe to return to their native 


country, though their parents and neareſt rela- 
tions came to them and endeayoured to perſuade 


them to it, and though it was in their power to 
do it. The licentious life led by the Indians, pleal- 


ed them better than that of their European rela- 


tions; 
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tions; they drefled like the Izdians, and regu- 
Jated all their affairs in their way. It is there- 
fore difficult to diſtinguiſh them, except by their 
colour, which is ſomewhat whiter than that of 
the Indians. There are likewiſe. examples of 
ſome Frenchmen going amongſt the Indians and 
following their way of life. There is on the 
contrary ſcarce one inſtance of an Indians adopt- 
ing the European cuſtoms ; but thoſe who were 
taken prifoners in the war, have always endea- 
voured to come to their own people again, even 
after ſeveral years' of captivity, and though they 
enjoyed all the privileges that were ever poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Euro opeans in America. 

Ton lands, which we paſled over, were every 
where laid out into corn-fields, meadows, or 
paſtures. Almoſt all round us the proſpect pre- 
ſented to our view farms and farm-houſes, and 
excellent fields and meadows. Near the town 
the land is pretty flat, and interſected now and 
then by a clear rivulet. The roads are very 
good, broad, and lined with - ditches on each 
fide, in low grounds. Further from the town, 
the land riſes higher and higher, and confiſts as 
it were of terraces, one above andther. This 
riſing ground js, however, pretty ſmooth, chief- 
ly without ſtones, and covered with rich mould. 
Under that is the black lime-ſlate, which is {6 
common hereabouts, and is divided into ſmall 
ſhivers, and * corroded by the air. Some of the 
ſtrata were horizontal, athers perpendicular; I 
have likewiſe found ſuch perpendicular” ſtrata 
of lime-{lates in other places, in the neighbour - 
hood of Webee.. All the Hills. are ee 
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and ſome are adorned with fine churehes, houſes, 
and corn-fields. The meadows are commonly 
in the vallies, though ſome were likewiſe on 


eminencies. Soon after we had a fine proſpect 


from one of theſe hills. Quebec appeared very 
plain to the eaſtward, and the river Sr. Law. 
rence could likewiſe be ſeen; farther diſtant, on 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide of that river, appears a long 
chain of high mountains, running generally pa- 
rallel to it, though many miles diſtant from it. 
To the weſt again, at ſome diſtance from the 
riſing lands where we were, the hills changed 
into a long chain of very high mountains, lying 
very cloſe to each other, and running parallel 
likewiſe to the river, that is nearly from ſouth to 
north. Theſe bigh mountains conſiſt of a grey 
rock-ſtone, compoſed of ſeveral kinds of ſtone, 
which I ſhall mention in the ſequel. | Theſe 
mountains ſeem to prove, that the lime-ſlates 
are of as ancient a date as the grey rock-ſtone, 
and not formed in later times; for the amazing 
large grey rocks ly on the top of the mountains, 
which conſiſt of black lime- ſlates. 34 0k 

Tur high meadows in Canada are excellent, 
and by far preferable to the meadows round 


Philadelphia, and in the other Engliſb colonies. 


The further I advanced northward here, the 
finer were the meadows, and the turf upon 
them was better and cloſer. Almoſt all the graſs 
here is of two kinds, vig. a ſpecies of the nar- 
row leaved meadow-grafs * ; for its ſpikes ꝶ con- 


7 Poa anguſtifolia. Lion. S063; adv f 
t Spiculz tri vel quadri-florz minimæ; ſemina baſi pubeſcentia. 


tain 
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tain either three or four flowers; which ate ſo 
exceedingly ſmall; that the plant might eaſiſy 
be taken for a bent graſs *; and its ſeeds have 
ſeveral ſmall downy hairs at the bottom. The 
other plant, which grows in the meadows, is 
the ite clover T. Theſe two plants form the 
hay in the meadows; they ſtand eloſe and thick 
together, and the meadow-graſs / pon is pretty 
tall, but has very thin ſtalks. At the root of 
the meadow-grafs, the ground Was quite covered 
with clover, ſo that one cannot wiſh” for finer 
meadows, than are found here. Almoſt all the 
meadows have been formerly corn- fields, as ap- 
pears from the furrows on the ground, whieh 
ſtill remained. They can be mon but once 
en ſummer, as ſpring commences very late. 
Tur were now buſied with making hay, 
and getting it in, and I was told, they had 
begun about a week ago. ' They have hay-ſtacks 
near moſt of their meadows, and on the wet 
ones they make uſe of conic hay- ſtacks. Their 
meadows are commonly without encloſures, the 
cattle being in the paſtures on the other ſide of 
the woods, and having cowtierds't to take care of 
them where'they are neceſfary,) 1 7 Hoe 
Tur corn-fields are pretty iy e. I faw no 
drains any where, though they ta! be 
wanting in ſome places. They are divided into 
ridges, of the breadth of two or three yards 
broad, between the furrows. The — 
cular beight of the middle of the ridge, from 


Agroſtis. Liun. 1. | 
+ Trifolitm repent: Linn. 7rifolium — a iGe B. 
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any conſiderable quantity of bricks, made here. 


thig,is 
faſt in the wall, and do not fall aſunder. For 
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the level to the ground, is near one foot, All 
their corn is ſummer-gorn; for as the cold i in 
winter deſtroys the corn which lies in = 
ground, they never ſow in autumn. I found 
white wheat moſt. commonly in the fields. T hey 
have likewiſe large fields with peaſe, oats, in 
ſome, places ſummer-rye, apd now and then 
barley. Near almoſt every farm I met with 
cabbages, pumpions, and melons. The fields 
are not always ſown, but ly fallow every two 
years. The fallow- fields are not ploughed in 
ſummer, ſo the weeds grow without reſtraint in 
them, and the cattle are lowed to g on them 


Tus houſes 2 COUNTrY, are. als promil- 
cuquſly of ſtone, or wood. To thoſe of ſtone 


they 4 not employ bricks, as thete is not yet 


They therefore take what ſtones they can find 
in the neighbourhood, eſpecially the black. une» 
ſlates: | Theſe are quite compact when broke, 
but ſhiver. when, expoſed to the air; 3 however ” 
of little conſequence, as the ſtones. ſtick 


want of it, they ſometimes make their buildings 
of lime- ſtone, or ſand-itone, and ſometimes of 
grey rock-ſtone. The walls of ſuch houſes are 
commonly two feet thick,  andeſeldom thinner. 
The people here can have lime every where 


N Wy 3214 +. W532 7 * 44 » * 
. I follows,” in the: N an account of the encloſures 
made uſe of near Quebec, which is intended only for the Swedes, 


but not for a nation that has made —_ "TP in E nee and | 
huſbandry as en FW. "I — 
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houſes in the country, are built of wood, and 


ſometimes plaiſtered over on the outſide. The 
chinks in the walls are filled with clay, inſtead 


of moſs. The houſes are ſeldom above one 
ſtory high. In every room is either a chimney 
or ſtove, or both together. The ſtoves have 


the form of an oblong ſquare; ſome are intirely 
of iron, about two feet and a half long, one 


foot and a half, or two feet, High, and near 4 
foot and a half broad; theſe iron ſtoves are all 
caſt at the iron-works at Trors Rivieres. Some 
are made of bricks, or ſtones, not much larger 
than the iron ſtoves, but covered at top with 
an iron plate. The ſmoke from the ſtoves is 
conveyed up the chimney, by an iron pipe. In 
ſummer the ſtoves are removed. 


Tals evening we arrived at Loreſte, where 


we lodged with the Jeſuits. 


Aug. 13th. In the morning we continued 


our journey through the woods to the high 
mountains, in order to fee what ſcarce plants 


and curioſities we could get there. The ground 


was flat at firſt, and covered with a thick wood 


all round, except in marſhy places. Near half 
the plants, which are to be met with here, 


grow in the woods and moraſſes of Sweden. 


We ſaw wild Cherry-trees here, of two 


kinds, which are probably mere varieties, though 


they differ in ſeveral reſpects. Both are pretty 
common in Canada, and both have red berries. 
One kind, which is called Ceriſier by the French, 


taſtes like our Alpine cherries, and their-acid 
contracts the mouth, and cheeks, The berries 
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of the other ſort have an agreeable ſourneſs, and 
a pleaſant taſte *. 


THe three-leaved Hellebore + grows in great 
plenty in the woods, and in many places it co- 
vers the ground by itſelf. However, it com- 
monly chooſes moſſy places, that are not ver 
wet; and the wood-ſorrel , with the Mountain 
Enchanter's Night-ſhade , are its companions, 
Its ſeeds were not yet ripe, and mult of the ſtalks 
had no ſeeds at all. This plant is called T/a- 
voyanne jaune by the French, all over Canada. 
Its leaves and ſtalks are uſed by the Indians, for 
giving a fine yellow colour to ſeveral kinds of 
work, which they make of prepared ſkins. The 
French, who have learned this from them, dye 
wool and other things yellow with this plant. 

Wr climbed with a great deal of difficulty to 
the top of one of the higheſt mountains here, and 
I was vexed ta find nothing at its ſummit, but 
what I had feen in other parts of Canada be- 
fore. We had not even the pleaſure of a pro- 
ſpect, becauſe the trees, with which the moun- 
tain is covered, obſtructed it. The trees that 
grow here are a kind of horn- beam, or Carpinus 
Oftrye, Linn. the American elm, the red maple, 
the ſugar-maple, that kind of maple which cures 
icorched wounds (which I have not yet deſcrib- 
ed), the beech, the common birch-tree, the 


* The kind called Ceriſſer by the French, I deſcribed thus in my 
journal: Ceraſus feliis ovaris ſerratis, ſerrataris projunty fere ſubula- 
es, fruttu ra:cm:ſe. The other thus: Ceraſus foliis lam:tolatis, c 0. 
nato-ſerratis, acuiis, fruttu fere ſalita rio. 

+ Helleborus trifolius. 

t Oxaiis Acetoſella, Linn. 

[{ C:rcea Alina, Linn. 


I 7 ſugar- 
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ſugar-birch , the ſorb-tree, the Canada pine, 
called Peruſſe, the mealy-tree with ene 
leaves , the aſh, the cherry-tree, / Certiſier 
juſt before deſcribed, and the berry'- bearing 
ew. 

d Tye Gnats in this wood were more nume- 
rous than we could have wiſhed. Cold water 
they reckon the beſt remedy againſt the bite, 
when the wounded places are waſhed with it 
immediately after. 

AT night we returned to Lorette, having ac- 
curately examined the plants of note we met with 
to-day. 

Auguſt 14th. Lorette is a village il three French 
miles to the weſtward of Rzyebec. Inhabited 
chiefly by Indians of the Huron nation, convert- 
ed to the Roinan catholic religion. The village 
lies near a little river, which falls over a rock 
there, with a great noiſe, and turns a ſaw-mill, 
and a flour-mill. When the Jeſuit, who is now 
with them, arrived among them, they lived in 
their uſual huts, which are made like thoſe of 
the Laplanders. They have ſince laid aſide this 
cuſtom, and built all their houſes after the 
French faſhion. In each houſe are two rooms, 
vi. their bed-room, and the kitchen on the 
outſide before it. In the roo:n is a ſmall oven 
of ſtone, covered at top with an iron plate. Their 
beds are near the wall, and they put no other 
clothes on them than thoſe winch they are 
dreſſed in. Their other furniture and utenkils 


t Be/ula Nigra, Linn. 


Viburnum deniatum, Linn. 
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look equally wretched. Here is a fine little 
church, with a ſteeple and bell. The ſteeple is 
raiſed pretty high, and covered with white tin 
plates. They pretend, that there is ſome ſimila- 
rity between this church in its figure and diſ- 
poſition, and the Santa Caſa, at Loretto in Italy, 
from whence this village has got its name. Cloſe 
to the church is a houſe built of ſtone, for the 
clergymen, who are two Jeſuits, that conſtantly 
live here. The divine ſcrvice is as regularly at- 
tended here as in any other Roman catholic 
church ; and I was pleaſed with ſeeing the ala- 
crity of the Indians, eſpecially of the women, 
and hearing their good voices, when they fing 
all ſorts of hymns in their own language. The 
Indians dreſs chiefly like the other adjacent In- 
dian nations; the men, however, like to wear 
waiſtcoats, or jackets, like the French. The 
women keep exactly to the Indian dreſs. It is 
certain, that theſe Indians and their anceſtors, 
long ſince, on being converted to the Chriſtian 
religion, have made a vow to God, never to 
drink ſtrong liquors. This vow they have kept 
pretty inviolable hitherto, ſo that one ſeldom ſees 
one of them drunk, though brandy and other 
ſtrong liquors are goods which other Indian, 
would ſooner be killed for than part with 
them. - 

THESE Indians have made the French their 
patterns in ſeveral things, beſides the houſes. 
They alt plant maize ; and ſome have ſmall 
fields of wheat and rye. Many of them keep 
cows. They plant our common ſun- flower“ 


* Helianthus annuus. 964 
| | in 
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in their maize-fields, and mix the ſeeds of it in- 
to their ſagamzite, or maize-ſoup. The maize 
which they plant here is of the ſmall fort, which 
ripens ſooner than the other: its grains are 
ſmaller, but give more and better flour in pro- 
portion. It commonly ripens here at the middle, 
ſometimes however at the end, of Augu/?. 

THE Swediſb winter-wheat, and winter-rye, 
has been tried in Canada, to ſee how well it 
would ſucceed ; for they employ nothing but 
ſummer-corn here, it having been found that 
the French wheat and rye dies here in winter, 
if it be ſown in autumn. Dr. Sarrazin has 
therefore (as I was told by the eldeſt of the two 
Jeſuits here) got a ſmall quantity of wheat and 
rye, of the winter-corn ſort, from Sweden, It 
was ſown in autumn, not hurt by the winter, 
and bore fine corn. The ears were not ſo large 
as thoſe of the Canada corn, but weighed near 


twice as much, and gave a greater quantity of 


finer flour than that ſummer-corn. Nobody could 
tell me, why the experiments have not been 
continued. They cannot, I am told, bake ſuch 
white bread here of the ſummer-corn, as they 
can in France of their winter- wheat. Many 
people have aſſured me, that all the ſummer- 
corn now employed here came from Sweden, or 
Norway: for the Frech, on their arrival, found 
the winters in Canada too ſevere for the French 
winter-corn, and their ſummer- corn did not al 
ways ripen, on account of the ſhortneſs of ſun- 
mer. Therefore they began to look upon (a- 


nada as little better than an uſeleſs courtry,.. 
where nobody could live; till they fell upon 
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the expedient of getting their ſummer- corn from 
the moſt northern Parts of Ar fe Which has 
ſucceeded very well. | 
'Tr1s day I returned tb Alec, making bota- 
nical obſervations by the way. 
Auguſ 15th. Tre new governor general of 
all Canada, ebe marquis de /a "Fongurere, arrived 
laſt night in the river before Quebec; but it be- 
ing late, he reſerved his public entrance for to- 
day. He had left France on the'ſecond of Fun: 
but could not reach Quebec before this time, on 
account of the difficulty which great ſhips find 
in paſſing the fands in the river St. Lawrence. 
The ſhips cannot venture to go up without a fait 
wind, being forced to run in many bendings, and 
frequently in a very narrow channel. To-day 
was another great feaſt, on account of the Af. 
cenſion of the Virgin Mary, which is very high- 
ly celebrated in Roman 'catholic countries. This 
day was accordingly doubly remarkable, both on 
accouttt of the holiday, and of the arrival of the 
new governor-general, who is always received 
with great pomp, as "te repreſents a vice roy 
dere. 
_ ABovT eight 0 to! the chief people in 
town aſſembled at the houſe of Mr. de Vaudreuil, 
who had lately been nominated governor of 77 
Rrvieres, and lived in the lower t rown, and whoſe 
father had likewiſe been governor - general of 
Canada. Thither came likewife the marquis ae 
ta Gallſſonniere, who had till now been'governor- 
general, and was to fail fot Prance with the firſt 
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ple tclonging to the government, " was Hes. 
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wiſe invited to ſee this feſtivity. At half an 
hour after eight the new governor- general went 
from the ſhip into a barge, covered with red 
cloth, upon which a ſignal with cannons was 
given from the ramparts, for all the bells in the 
town to be ſet a-ringing. All the people of 
diſtip&ion went down to the ſhore to ſalute the 
governor, who, on alighting from the barge, was 
received by the marquis /a Galiſſanniere. After 
they had ſaluted each other, the commandant of 
the town addreſſed the new governor-general in 
a very, elegant ſpeech, which he anſwered very 
conciſely ; after which all the cannon. on the 
ramparts gave a general falute, The whole 
ſtreet, yp to the cathedral, was lined with men 
in arms, chiefly drawn out from among the. 
burgheſſes. The governor-general then walked 
towards the cathedral, dreſſed in a ſuit. of red, 
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laſt came the govetnor-genetal and his ſuite, 
and after them a croud of people. At the bh 
ginning of the choir. the governor-general, and 
the general de Ja Gallſſonniere, ſtopt before a chair 
covered with red cloth, and ſtood there during 
the whole time of the celebration of the maſs, 
which was celebrated by the biſhop himſelf. 
From the church he went to the palace, When 
the gentlemen of note in the town. afterwards 
went to pay their reſpects to him. The reli- 
gious of the different orders, with their reſpec- 
tive ſuperiors, likewiſe came to him, to teſtify 
their.joy.on account of his happy arrival. Among 
the numbers that came to vifit him, none ſtaid 
to dine but thoſe that were invited beſore- hand, 
among which I had the honour to be. The en- 
tertainment laſted very long. and was as elegant 
as the occaſion required. 

Tur governor-general, marquis 177 lo Jon- 
guicre, was very tall, and, at that time, ſome- 
thing above ſixty years old. He had fought a 
deſperate naval battle with the Engliſb in the 
laſt war, but had been obliged to ſurrender, the 
Engliſb being, as it was told, vaſtly ſuperior in 
the number of ſhips and men. On this occaton 
he was wounded by a ball, which entered one 
fide of his ſhoulder, and came out at the other. 
He Was very complaiſant, but knew how to pte- 

ſerve. his dignity, when he diſtributed: favours. * 
=. Maxx of the gentlemen, preſent, at this en- 
tertainment, aſſerted that the following expedient 
had been ſucceſsfully employed to keep wine, 
beer. or water, cool during ſummer... The 
wine, or other liquor, is bottled 3 the bottles 
Ki | are 


er 
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are well corked, hung up in the air, and wrap- 

d in wet clouts. This cools the wine in the 
bottles, notwithſtanding! it was quite warm be- 
fore. After a little while the clouts are again 
made wet, with the coldeſt water: that is to be 
had, and this is always continued. The wine, 
or other liquor, in the bottles is then alwa 
colder than the water with which the clouts 
are made wet. And though the bottles ſhould 
be hung up in the ſunſhine, the above way of 

proceeding will always have the ſame effect &. 

Auguſt 16th. Tas occidental Arbor dire 
is a tree. which grows very plentiful in Canada, 
but not much farther ſouth. The moſt ſouth- 
erly place I have ſeen it in, is a place a little on 
the ſouth fide of Saratoga, in the province of 
New-York, and likewiſe -near Caſſes, in the 
ſame province, which places are in forty-two 
degrees and ten minutes north latitude, .: 

Mr. Bartram, however, informed me, that 
he had found a fingle tree of this kind in Vir 
ginia, near tbe falls in the tiver James. Doctor 
Colden likewiſe afferted, that he had ſeen it in 
many places round his ſeat Coldin glam, which 
lies between New-Tort, and "bans, about 


It has been obſerved by ſeveral experiments, that any liquor 
dipt into another liquor, and then expoſed to the air for evapori- 
tion, will get. remarkable degree of cold; the quicker the e 

oration ſucceeds,” after repeated dipping, the greater is the col 

herefore ſpirit of wine evaporating quicker than water, 
more than water: and ſpirit of ſal ammopisc, made by guick- 
lime, being ſtill more volatile than ſpirit of wine, its olg qua- 
lity 1s ſtill grester. The evaporation ſocceeds better by mob iag 
the veſſel containing the liquar, by expoſing it to the air, and by 
blowing upon it, or uſing a. pair of bellows, See de Mairan, D/- 
ſertation ſur" be 5 Pref. 2 in Nov Crmment: "Perry, ad 
an. 1747, © 194 84. and len in the Edrnburgh 
fical and $024" 75 boy JF an e Vol. II. P. 145. * 
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forty- one degrees thirty minutes north latitude. 
The French, all over Canada, call it Cedre blanc. 
The Engliſh and Dutch in Albany likewiſe call 
it the white Cedar. The Engliſh in Virginia, 
have called a Thuya, which grows with them, a 
Juniper. | £ 

Tkx places and foi * it grows beſt; are 
not always alike, however it getierally ſueceeds 
in ſuch ground where. its. roots have ſufficient 


moiſture. It ſeems to prefer ſwamps, marthes, 


and other wet places to all others, and there it 
grows pretty tall. Stony hills, and Places w ere 
a number of ſtones ly together, covered with 
ſeveral kinds of mofles*, ſeemed to be the next 
in order where it grows. When the ſea ſhores 
were hilly. and covered with moſſy ſtones, the 


Thuy a ſeldom failed to BOY on them. It i 1s 


likewiſe ſeen now and then on the hills near 
rivers, and other high grounds, which are g0- 
vered with a duſt like earth or mopld; but it i is 
to be obſerved that ſuch places commonly carry 

a ſouriſh water with them, or receive ,moiſture 
fret the upper countries. I have however ſeen 


it growing in ſome pretty dry places; hut there it 


never comes to any conſiderable ſize. It is pretty 
frequent in the clefts of mountains, but ganngt 
grow to any remarkable height or thickneſs. 
The talleſt trees I have found in the woods in 


Canada, were. about tbirty or thicty- fix; feet 


bigh. A tree of exactly ten inches diameter 


had. ninety-two rings own. the LINE e 
Licher, Br yum, Hypnum. 1 iy 
+ Of thele rings or circles, it is well, Le al trees 

one every year, ſo that they ſerve to aſcettain the age of 255 ue. 

and the quickneſs, or ſlowneſs of its wen. F. . 
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of one foot and two inches in diameter had one 
hundred and forty- two rings “*. 

Tus inhabitants of Canada generally make 
uſe of this tree in the following caſes. It being 
.cckoned the moſt durable wood in Canada, and 
which beſt withſtands putrefaction, ſo as to re- 
main undamaged for above a man's age, enclo- 
ſures of all Kinds are ſcarce made of any other 
than this wood. All the poſts which are driven 
into the” groand, are made of the Thuya wood. 
The palifades round the forts in Canada are 
likewiſe made of the ſame wood. The planks 
in the houſes re made of it; and the thin nar- 
row pieces of wood which form both the ribs 
and the bottom of the bark boats, common 
made uſe of here, are taken from this wood, 
becauſe it is pliant enough for the purpoſe, eſpe- 
cially whilft it is freſh, and likewiſe becauſe it 
is very light. The Thuya wood is reckoned 
one of the beſt for the uſe of lime-kilns. Its 
branches are uſed all over Canada for beſoms ; 
and the rwigs and leaves of 'it being naturally 
bent together, ſeem to be very proper for the 
purpoſe. The Iadiunt make ſuch beſoms and 
bring them to the towns” for (ale, . nor do 1 
remember habing ſeen any beſoms of any other 
wood. The freth branches have A peut, 
agreeable ſcent, which is pretty ſtrongly ſmelled 
in bouſes 5 they wake ule of beloms af this ) 
kind, Tor” | 

Tit Thu; yr is mad uſe Gk: Mor fever tl c 
cinal purpoſes The commandant of Fort &.. 


* The bark. i is not included, when I ſpeak of the 123 of i 
theſe trees. 


Frederic, 
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Frederic, M. de Luſignan, could never ſuffici. 
ently praiſe its excellence for rheumatic pain; 
He told me he had often ſeen it tried, with re: 
markable good ſucceſs, upon ſeveral perſons, in 
the following manner. The freſh leaves are 
pounded in a mortar, and mixed with 2 
greaſe, or any other oreaſe. This is boiled t 
ther till it becomes a ſalve, which. is ſpread on 
linen, and applied. to the part where the pain 
is. The falve gives certain relief in a [on 
time. Againſt violent pains, which move 
and down in the thighs, and ſometimes ſpread 
all over the body, they recommend the follow- 
ing remedy. Take of the leaves of a kind of 
Polypody* Fur Bas and of the cones: of the 
Thuya one-fifth, both reduced to a coarſe pow- 
der by themſelves, and mixed together aſter- 
wards, Then pour milk-warm water on it, ſo 
as to make a poultice, which. ſpread on linen, 
and wrap it round the body: but as the poultice 
burns like fire, they commonly lay a cloth be- 
tween it and the body, otherwiſe it would burn 
and ſcorch the ſkin. I have heard this remedy 
pred beyond meaſure, by people who ſaid they 
ad experienced its good effects. An Iroqueſe 
Indian told me, that a decↄction of Thuya leaves 
was uſed as a remedy fer the cough. In the 
nel hbourhood of Saratoza, they. uſe this de. 
coction in the i intermitting fevers. 904/10 
Tux Thuya tree keeps its leaves, and is | 
all winter. Its ſeeds are ine beste che end | 
* Polypodi innata, 0 
” . 4. frruli vi 11 14e, aui. ee. as. bali. tie > 
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ſeeds. I have found this to be the caſe with the 
Thuya, on innumerable occaſions. It is the. 
fame likewiſe-with the fugar-maple, the maple _ 


which is good for healing ſcorched wounds, 
the white fir-tree, the pine called Peruſe, 
the mulberry- tree and ſeveral others. 
Auguſt iyth. Tars day I went to fee the 
nunnery of the Urſulines, Which is diſpoſed 
neatly in the ſame way as the two other nun- 
neries. It hes in the town and has a very fine 
church. The nuns are renowned for their piety, 
and they go leſs abroad than any others. The 
men are likewiſe not allowed to go into this 
monaſtery; except by the ſpecial licence of the _ 
biſhop. At the defire of the marquis de la Gt 


liſonniere the biſmop granted” me leave to vi; It, : 
this monaſtery together with the royal phyſician | 
Mr. Gaulthier. On our arrival we were received 
by the abbefs, Who was attended by a great 
number of nuns, for the moſt part old ones. 
| 8 We 
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We ſaw the church; and, it being Sunday, w 
found ſome nuns on every ſide of it kneeling by 
themſelves and ſaying prayers. As ſoon as we 


with her dropt on their knees, and fo did M. 


2 ä © hs - WV - ST = * Y 0 
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Virgin Mary, at the entrance of which, they 


They do all forts of neat work there, gild pic- 


- ſmall drawers for each nun to keep her napkin, 
knife and fork, and other things in. Their 


ſelf. The walls are not painted; a little bed, 
tures of ſaints on it, and a chair, conſtitute the 


whole furniture of a cell. We were then led 
into a room full of young ladies about twelve 


matters of religion. They are allowed to go to 


they return to their parents again. Neat the 


came into the church, the abbeſs and the nun; 


Gaulthier and myſelf. We then went to an 
apartment or ſmall chapel dedicated to the 


all fell on their knees again. We afterward; 
faw the kitchen, the dining hall, and the apart. 
ment they work in, which is large and fine, 


tures, make artificial flowers, &c. The dining 
hall is diſpoſed in the ſame manner as in the 
other two monaſteries. Under the tables are 


cells are ſmall, and each nun has-one to her- 


a table with a drawer, and a crucifix, and pic- 


years old and below that age, ſent thither by 
their parents to be inſtructed in reading, and in 


viſit their relations once a day, but muſt not 
ſtay away long. When they have learnt read- 
ing, and have received inſtructions in religion, 


monaſtery, is a fine garden, which is ſurronnd- 
ed with a high wall. It belongs to this infti- 
tution, and is ſtocked with all forts of kitchen- 
herbs and fruit-trees. When the nuns are 4 

; | Work, 
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work, or during dinner, every thing is ſilent 
in the rooms, unleſs ſome one of them reads to 
the others; but after dinner, they have leave to 
take a walk for an hour in or two in the garden, 
or to divett themſelves within-doors. Aftet we 
had ſeen every thing remarkable here, we took 
our leave, and departed. | 

ABouUT a quarter of a Swediſh mile to the 
weſt of Quebec, is a well of mineral waters, 
which carries a deal of iron ochre with it, and 
has a pretty ſtrong taſte, M. Gaulthier faid, 
that he had 'preſcribed it with ſucceſs in coſtive 
caſes arid the like diſeaſes. "Far 

I HAvE been aſſured, that there are no ſnakes 
in the woods and fields round Quebec, whoſe bite 
is poi ſonous; ſo that one can fafely walk in the 
graſs. I have never found any that endeavoured 
to bite, and all were very fearful. In the fonth 
parts of Canada, it is not adviſeable to be off 
one's guard, 1 

A very ſmall ſpecies of black ants * live 
in ant-hills, in high grounds, in woods; they 
look exactly like our Sea ants, but are 
much leſs., e 

Aug. 21ſt, To- D Ax there were ſome peo- 
ple ot three Indian nations in this country with 
the governor-general, viz. Huron, Mickmacks, 
and Anzes + ; the laſt of which are a natios of 
Iroqueſe, and; allies of the Engliſßh, and were 
taken priſoners in the laſt war. 13383 
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4 HAR Hurons are ſome of the fame Miki 
oh who live at Lorette, and have re- 
— the chriſtian, religion. They are tal), 
robuſt people, well ſhaped, and of a copper- 
colour. They have ſhort black hair, which is 
ſhaved on ite forehead, from one eat to the 
other, None of them wear hats or caps. Some 
have ear-rings, others not. Many of them have 
the face painted all over with vermillion; others 
have only ſtrokes of it on the forehead, and near 
the ears; and ſome paint their hair th ver» 
million. Red is the colour they chiefly make 
uſe of in painting themſelves ; but I have like- 
wiſe ſcen ſome, who had daubed their face with 
a black colour. Many of them have figures in 
the face, and on the whole body, which are 
ſtained into the ſkin, ſo as to be indelible. The 
manner of making them ſhall be deſcribed in 
the ſequel. Theſe figures are commonly black; 
ſome have a ſnake painted in each cheek, ſome 
have ſeveral croſſes, ſome. an arrow, others the 
ſun, or any thing elſe their imagination leads 
them to. They have ſuch figures likewiſe on 
the breaſt, 7 — and other parts of the body; 
but ſome have no figures at all. They wear a 
ſhirt, which is either white or checked, and a 
ſhaggy piece of cloth, which is either blue or 
white, with a blue or red ſtripe below. This 
they always carry over their ſhoulders, or let it 
hang down, in which caſe they wrap it round 
their middle. Round their neck, they have a 
ſtring of violet wampums, with little White 
wampums between them. Theſe wampums are 


ſmall, of the figure of oblong pearls, and mg 
0 
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of the ſhells which the Eugliſb call clams “. 
At the end of the wampum ſtrings, many. ot 
the Indians wear a large French filver coin, ith 
the king's effigy, on their breaſts, '' Others Have 
a large ſhell on the breaſt, of a fine white colour, 
which they value very high, and is very dear; 
others, again, have no ornament at all round 
the neck. They all have their breaſts uncover- 
ed. Before them hangs their tobacco-pouch, 
made of the ſkin of an animal, and the hairy 
ſide turned outwards. Their ſhoes are made of 
ſkins, and bear a great reſemblance to the ſhoes 
without heels, which the women in Finland 
make uſe of, ' Inſtead of ſtockings, they wrap 
the legs in pieces of blue cloth, as I have ſeen 
the Ruſſian boors do. ry UTP; 
Tae Mickmacks are dteſſed like the Hurons, 
but diſtinguiſh themſelves by their long ſtrait 
hair, of a jetty-black colour. Almoſt all the 
Indians have black ſtrait hair ; however, I have 
met with a few, whoſe hair was pretty much 
curled. , But it is to be obſerved; that it is dif- 
ficult to judge of the true complexion of the 
Canada Indians, their blood being mixed with 
the Europeans, either by the adopted priſoners 
of both ſexes, or by the Frenchmen, who travel 
in the country, and often contribute their ſhar 
towards the encreaſe of the Indian families, th r 
women not being very ſhy. ' The Mickmacks 
are commonly not ſo tall as the Hurons. I have 
not ſeen any Indians whoſe hair was as long a 
ſtrait as theirs. Their language is different tro 
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that of the Hurons ; therefore there i is an Inter. 
preter here for them on purpoſe. 

Tu Anies are the third kind of Indians 
which came hither. Fifty of them went out 
in the war, being allies of "ith Engliſb, in ordet 
to plunder in thi neighbourhood of Montreal. 
But the French, being informed of their ſcheme, 
laid an ambuſh, and killed with the firſt dif. 
charge of their guns forty-four of them ; ſo that 
only the four who were here to-day ſaved their 
lives, and two others, who.were ill at this time. 
They are as tall as the Hurons, whoſe language 
they ſpeak. The Huus ſeem to have a longer, 
and the Anies a rounder face. The Anies have 
ſomething cruel in their looks; but their dreſs 
is the ſame as that of the other Indians. They 
wear an oblong piece of white tin between the 
hair which lies on the neck. One of thoſe I faw 
had taken a flower of the roſe mallow, out of a 
garden, where it was in full bloſſom at this time, 
and put it among the hair at the top of his head. 
Each of the Indians has a tebacco-pipe of grey 
lime-ftone, which is blackened afterwards, and 
has a long tube of wood. There were no Indian 
women preſent at this interview.” As ſoon as 
the governor-general came in, and was ſeated 
in order to ſpeak with them, the Micbmacls (at 
down on the ground, like Loplanders, but the 
other Indians took chairs.” 88. 

Turxr is no printing-pteſs in canada, the 
there formerly was one; but all books ate 
brought from France, and all the orders made 
in the country are written, which extends even 


to the ane They pretend that, the 
4:25 av Prefs 
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preſs is not yet introduced here, leſt it ſhould 
be the means of Propegating libels againſt; the 
government, and religion. But the true reaſon 
ſeems to ly in the poorneſs of, the country, as no 
printer could put off a ſufhcient number of books 
for his ſubſiſtence; and another reaſon may be, 
that France may have the profit ariſing from the 
exportation of books hither. "REED 

Taz meals, here are in many reſpects diffe- 
rent from thoſe in the Enxgliſb provinces. This 
perhaps depends upon the difference of cuſtom, 
taſte, and religion, between the two nations. 
They eat three meals a day, viz. breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper, They breakfaſt commonly 
between ſeven and eight. For the French here 
riſe very early, and the governor-general can be 
ſpoke to at ſeven o'clock, which is the time 
when he hag his levee. Some of the men dip a 
piece of bread in brandy, and eat it; others 


kfaft, and many of the ladies drink 


» 


they can, get coffee and chocolate from the 
French. Ge: in South- America; but muſt 


try. None ü be SHARI noon, People 
dach Pate a great Variety of diſhes, and the 
follow . their example, When they invite 
ſtrangefs. The. loaves arg oval; and baked, of 

ts 2 G 311: 187 283 +} + 
d For each perion. they put a plate, 
ſpoon, and fork. Sometimes they 
F-% likewite 
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likewiſe give knives; but they are generally 
omitted, all the ladies and gentlemen being pro- 
vided; with their own. knives. The ſpoons and 
forks are of ſilver, and the plates of Del/? ware: 
The meal begins, with, a ſoup, with a good deal 
of bread in it. Then follow freſh meats of vari. 
ous kinds, boiled, and roaſted, poultry, or game, 
fricaſſees, ragoos, Cc. of ſeveral ſorts ; together 
with different kinds of ſallads. They commonly 
drink red claret at dinner, mixed with water; 
and ſpruce beer is likewiſe much in uſe, The 
ladies drink water, and ſometimes wine. After 
dinner the fruit and ſweet-meats are ſerved, up, 
which are of many different kinds, viz. walnuts 
from France, or Canada, either ripe, or pick- 
led; almonds, raiſins, haſelnuts, ſeveral kinds 
of berries, which are ripe in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
ſuch as currants, cran-berries, which are pre- 
ſerved in treacle; many preſerves in ſugar,.as 
ſtraw-berries, raſp-derries, black - berries, and 
moſs-berries. Cheeſe is likewiſe a part of the 
deſert, and ſo is milk, which they eat laſt of all 
with ſugar. Friday and Saturday they eat no 
fleſh, according to the Roman Catholic rites; 
wi they well know how to guard againſt hun- 
' On thoſe, days they boil, all ſorts of 
, en herbs, and fruit; fiſhes, eggs, and 
milk, prepared in various ways. They cut 
cucumbers into ſlices, and eat them with cream, 
which is a very good diſh. Sometimes they put 
whole cucumbers on the table, and every -bpdy 
that likes them takes one, peels, and ſlices it, 
and dips the ſlices into ſalt, eating them like 
raddiſhes. Melons abound here, and are always 
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eaten with ſugar, | They never put any ſugar 
into wine, or brandy, and 9 5 the whole, 
they and the Engliſh do not uſe half ſo much 
ſugar, as we do in Sweden; though both nations 
have large ſugar-plantations in their Weft Indian 
poſſeſſions. "They ſay no grace before, or after 
their meals, but only crols themſelves, which 
is likewiſe omitted by ſome. Immediately after 
dinner, they drink a diſh of coffee, without 
cream. Supper is commonly at ſeven o'clock, 
or between ſeven and eight at night, and the 
diſhes the ſame as at dinner. Pudding and 
punch is not to be met with hete, thought the 
latter is well known. 

Aug. 23d. IN many places bereabouts they 
uſe their dogs to fetch water out of the river. 
I faw two great dogs to-day put before a little 
cart, one before the other. They had neat 
harneſs, like horſes, and bits in their mouths. 
In the cart was a barrel. The dogs are directed 
by a boy, who runs behind the cart, and as 
ſoon as they come to the river, they jump in, of 
their own accord. When the barrel is filled, 
the dogs draw their burthen up the hill again, 
to the houſe they belong to. I have frequently 
ſeen dogs employed in this manner, during my 
ſtay at Quebec. Sometimes they put but one 
dog 'befbre the water-carts, which are made 
ſmall on purpoſe. The dogs are not very great, 
hardly of the ſize of our common farmers ey 
The boys that attend them have great whip: 
with Which they make them go on cen togelſy 
I have ſeen them fetch not only water, but wal 
wiſe" wood and other things.'” In winter" it is 
| 2 cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary; in Canada, fari travellers O20 fog 
before hitle ſledges, made on purpoſe to hold 
their.cloathes, proviſions,' Cc. Poor people com- 
monly employ them on their winter-journies, and 
go on foot themſelves. , Almoſt all the wood, 
which the poorer people i in this country fetch 
out of the woods in winter, is carried by dogs, 
which have therefore got the name of horſes of 
the poor people. They commonly place a pair 
of dogs before each load of wood. I have like- 
wiſe ſeen ſome neat little ſledges, for ladies to 
ride in, in winter; they are drawn by a pair of 
dogs, and go faſter on a good road, than one 
would think. A. middle- ſized dog is ſufficient 
to draw a ſingle perſon, when the roads are 
good. I have been told by old people, that 
horſes were very ſcarce here in their youth, and 
almoſt all the land- carriage was then effected by 
dogs. Several Frenchmen, who have been a- 
mong the E/quimaux on Terra Labrador, have 
aſſured me, that they not only make uſe of dogs 
for drawing drays, with their proviſions, and 
other neceſiaries, but are likewiſe ken by * 
themſelves, in little ſledges. 

Aug. 25th. Tx bigh hills, to 0 walk of 
the town, abound with ſprings. Theſe hills 
conſiſt of the black lime-flate, -before-men= 
tioned, and are pretty ſteep, ſo that it is difficult 
to get to the top. Their perpendicular height 
is about twenty or four and twenty yards. Their 
ſummits are deflitute;of trees, and covered with 
a thin ccuſt of carth, lying; on the lime - Hlates, 
and are employed for corn- fields, or, paſtures. 
It Wenz inconceivable therefore, from e 
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theſe naked hills could take fo many running 
ſprings, which in nnen guſh oat of the 
hills, like torrents. Have theſe hills the quality 
of attracting the water out of the air in the 
day time, or at night ? Or ate the aner 
more apt to it than others? f 304 

ALL the horſes in Canada are ſtropg, 5 
made, ſwift, as tall as the horſes of our cavalry; 
and of a breed imported from France. The in- 
habitants habe the cuſtom of docking the tails 
of their horſes, which is rather hard upon them 
here, as they cannot defend themſelves againſt 
the numerous ſwarms of gnats, gad- flies, and 
horſe- flies. They put the horſes one before 
the other in their carts, which has probably 
occa ſioned the docking of their tails, as the 
horſes would hurt the eyes of thoſe behind 
them, by moving their tails backwards and for- 
wards. The governor-general, and a few of 
the chief people in town, have coaches, the reſt 
make uſe of open horſe- chairs. It is à general 
complaint, that the country people begin td 
keep too many horſes, by which means the cos 
are kept ſhort of food in winter. 

Tur cows have likewiſe been imported from 
Wube _ are of the ſize of our common 
Swwediſb cows. Every body agreed that the 
cattle; which: were born of the Weigel French 
breed; never grow up to the ſame ſize. This 
they ofcribe: to the cold winters, during wich 
they are obliged to put their cattle into ſtables, 
and give them but liztle food. Almoſt all the 
covvs have horns, a few, however, I have: ſeen 


nde! them. A cow. without horns! would be 
Y 4 reckoned 
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reckoned an unheard of curioſity inPerſylvanig, 
The beef and veal, at. Quebec is reckoned fatter 
and ore palatable. than at Montreal-.\ Some 
look pon the ſalty paſtures below. Quebec a8 
the cauſe of this difference. In Canada the 
oxen draw with the horns, but in the Engliſh 
ONT they draw with their 0:thers, as borſes 
Tbe Se vary in colour; Rowen, moſt 

of hem, are either red, or black. | 
Ex countryman commonly. keeps a few 
ſheep, _ which ſupply him with as much wool 
as he wants to clothe himſelf with. The better 
ſott of clothes are brought from France. The 
ſheep degenerate, here, aftet they are brought 
from France, and their progeny ſtill more ſo. 
The want of food i in winter is + ſaid to [cauſe this 
degeneration. J At one 


T HAve not ſeen any >0ats in e I 
have been aſſured that there are none. I have 
ſeen but very few in the Engliſh, colonies, and 
only in (her towns, where they are kept on ac- 
count of ſome ſick people, _ drink; the milk 
by the advice of their, pbyſiciansss. 

Tux harrows are triangular; two of the ſides 
are fix feet, and the third four feet long. The 
teeth, and every other part of the harrows are 
ef bod. The teeth are about five inches long. 
and about as much diſtant from each other 

Tux proſpect of the country about a quarter 
of # mile Sed, 2 north of Ruebee, on the weſt 
ſide of the river St. Laurence, is very fine. 
The country lis very ſteep towards the tiver, and 
W Higher as you go farther from the water, 

a many places it is naturally divided into ter: 
races. 
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races, From the heights, 'ohe can I6ok a, P 
way : "| Quebes appears very plain to the 7 
and the river Sr. Lawrence” to the” ex 
which were veſſels failing up and down, "I 
the weſt” are the high mountains, which t 
hills of the river end with. All the country. is 
laid out for corn- fields, meadows, and paſtures; 
moſt of the fields were ſown with hen. many 
with white oats, and ſome with peaſe. "Several 
fine houſes and farms are interſperſed all over 
the country, and none ate ever together, T he 
dwelling-houſe is commonly built of black 
lime-ſlates, and generally white-waſhed on the 
out- ſide. Many rivulets and brooks. roll down 
the high grounds, above which the great moun- 
tains ly, and which cotiſiſt entirely of the black 
lIime-ſlates, that ſhiver in — in the open 
air. On the lime-ſlates lies a mould of two. or 
three feet in depth. The oil in the corn- fields 
is always mixed with little pieces of the. lime- 
ſlate. All the rivulets cut their beds deep into 
the ground; ſo that their "ſhores are commonly 
of lime ſlate. A dark-grey lime: ſtone is ſome- 
times found among the ſtrata, which, Weg 
broke, ſmells like ſtink-ſtone. FIT 
Tur were now building ſeveral ſhips below 
Quebec; for the king's account.” However, be- 
fore my departure, an order arrived from France, 
prohibiting the further building of ſhips ee 
except thoſe Which were already on the ſtocks 0 


becauſe they had found, that the ſhips built 
American oak do not lat ſo long as thoſe. of 
European oK. Near Quebec is found very Kee 
n 1 What grows mere” is not fit ** ule, 
K. eing 
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being very ſmall ;- therefore they are obliged. to 
Leah (hide: oak timber from thoſe parts of 
Canada which border upon Neu Hugland. But 
all the ener ozks have the quality 
of laſting longer, and withſtanding putrefaction 
better, the father north they grow, and vice 
ver/a.\ The timber from the conſines of : News 
England is brought in floats or rafts on the rivers 
near thoſe parts, and near the lake St. Pierre, 
which fall into the great river St. Lawrence; 
dome oak is likewiſe brought from the country 
between Montreal and Fort St. Frederic, or 
Fort Champlain z but it is not reckoned ſo ver 
as the firſt, and the plack it comes rom is Furs 
ther diſtant. 117. any 

Aug. 26th. Tuxv ſhowed: a e 
which had been brought to the general, mark 
quis de la Galiſſonniere, from the upper parts of 
Canada. It was a clay, which cohered very faſt 
together, and was ol a erer mere denen 
like verdigteaſe: . 

ALL the 3 in ana cantaiu oonwfich; 
o; the ſame kind with ours. The French ate 
fond of eating them, and ſay they are vaſtly de- 
creaſed in number not fre eee to 
catch them. 

Tu common. ente in the countey n to 
be very poor. They have the neceſſaries of 
life, and but little elſe. They are content with 
meals of dry bread and water, bringing all 
other proviſions, ſuch as butter, cheeſe, fleſh; 
PR eggs, Ge. to h. in order 10 get 

Ti 669K WR: 

5 1 was probably —_— with particles vf copper oss. 
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money for them, for which they buy clothes and 
brandy ſotr themſelves, and drehe or their wo- 
men. Notwithſtanding their poverty, ar are 
always chear ful, and in high ſpirits. 
Auguſt 2gth Bx the deſite of the governors 
general, marquis de la Jonguiere, and of marquis 
de la Galiſſanniere, I ſet out, with ſome French 
gentlemen, to viſit the pretended ſilver· mine, ot 
the lead-mine, near the bay Sr. Paul. I was 
glad to undertake this journey, as it gave me an 
opportunity of ſeeing a much greater part of the 
country than I ſhould otherwiſe have done. This 
morning therefore we ſet out on out tour in a 
boat, and went down the river St. Lawrence. 
Tu proſpect near Quebec is very lively from, 
the river. The town lies very high, and all the 
churches and other buildings appear: very conſpi- 
cuous. The ſhips in the river below ornament; 
the landſcape on that ſide. The powder maga- 
zine, hich ſtands at the ſummit of the moun- 
tain on which the town 1s Dit enn bet 
all the other buildings. | 
Tux country we paſſed by efarded- a no o les 
charming fight, + The river Sr. Lawrence flows 
nearly from uh to north here; on both ſides 
of it are cultivated fields, but more on the weſt 
ſide than on the eaſt ſide. The hills on both 
ſhores. are ſteep and high. A number of fine 
hills, ſeparated from — other, large fields, 
which looked quite white from the corn with 
which they are — and excellent woods of 


decidudous trees, made the country round us look: 
very pleaſant. Now and then we ſaw a church 


of . a in ſeveral places brooks fell from 


the 


r eee 


te hills into the river. Where the brooks ate 
con ſiderable, there N W made mille 
200 Water-millss. r ee 
APTER rowing fer the eee of a French mile 
ind a half, we came to the iſle of Orleans, which 
is a large iſland, near ſeven French miles and a 
half long, and almoſt two of thoſe miles broad, 
in the wideſt part. It lies in the middle of the 
river S. Lawrence, is very high, has ſteep and 
very woody ſhores. There are ſome places with- 
out trees, which have farm hovſes below, quite 
cloſe to the ſhore.” ' The iſle itſelf is well culti- 
vated, - and nothing but fine houſes of ſtone, 
large corn-fields, meadows, | paſtures, woods of 
deciduous trees, and ſome churches” built of 
ſtone, are to be ſeen on it. 
WE went into that branch of the river which 
flows on the weſt ſide of the ifle of Orleans, it 
being the ſhorteſt. It is reckoned about a quar- 
ter of a French mile broad, but ſhips cannot 
take this road, on account of the ſand- banks, 
which ly here near the projecting points of land, 
and on account of the ſhallowneſs of the water, 
the rocks and ſtones at the bottom. The ſhores 
on both ſides ſtill kept the ſame appearance as 
before. On the weſt fide, or on the continent, 
the hills near the river conſiſt throughout of 
black lime · ſlate, and the houſes of the peaſants 
are made of this kind of ftone; white-waſhed 
on the outſide. Some few houſes are of diffe- 
rent kinds of ſtone. The row: of ten moun- 
tains, Which is on the weſt ſide of the river, and 
runs nearly from ſouth to north, gradually comes 
an to the river : or at Quebte they ate Hear 
ö - two 
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two French» miles diſtant: from the ſhote; but 
nine Freneſi miles lower down the river, they are 
almoſt cloſe to the ſhore. Theſe mountains are 
generally. covered with woods; but in ſome places 
the woods have been deſtroyed by accidental 
fires. About eight French miles and a half from 
Quebec, on the weſt ſide of the river, is a church 
called St. Anne, cloſe to the ſhore. This church 
is remarkable, becauſe the ſhips from France 
and other parts, as ſoon as they are got ſo far up 
the river St. Lawrence, as to get ſight of it, give 
a general diſcharge of their artillery, as a ſign of 
joy, that they have. paſt! all danger in the tiver, 
and have eſcaped all the ſands in it. 
Tur water had a pale red colour, and way 
very dirty in thoſe parts of the river which we 
ſaw to-day; though it was every where comput- 
ed above fix fathoms deep. Somewhat/below 
St. Anne, on the weſt ſide; of the river St. Laws 
rence, another river, called /e Grande Riviere, or 
the Great River, falls in it. Its water flows 
with ſuch violence, as to make its way almoſt 
into the middle of the branch of the river Sr. 
Lawrence, which runs between the continent 
and the iſle of Orleant. + , 1199 no 
Azour two.o'clock-in the afedenobi the tide 
began to flow up the river, and the wind being 
likewiſe againſt us, we could not proceed any 
farther, till the tide began to ebb. We therefore 
took up our night's lodging in a great farm be- 
longing to the prieſts in Quebec, near which is 4 
fine church called Sr. Joachim, after a voyage of 
about eight Frencli miles. We were exceeding 
well received here, The king has given all the 
SF) country 
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1 e 
country round about this place tö ile Ferminary 
or the prieſts at Quebec, who have lealed it to 
farmers Who have built "houſes on it. Here are 
two prieſts, and a number of young boys, whom 
they inftru in reading, writing, and Latin. 
Moſt of theſe boys are deſigned for prieſts: Di- 
rectly oppoſite to this farm, to the eaſtward, is 
the north- eaſt point, or the extremity of the iſle 
of Orleans. © N27 3 DILL NE! UG ems at 6 1 
Arr the gardens in Canada abound with red 
currant ſhrubs, which were at firſt brought ovet 
from Europe. They grow exceffively well here, 
and the ſhrubs, or buſhes, are quite red, being 
covered all over with the berries. © IO 
Txt wild vines “ grow pretty 2 in 
the woods. In all other parts of Canada hep 
plant them in the gardens, near arbours, an 
ſummer-houſes. The ſummer-houſes are made 
entirely of laths, over which the vines climb with 
their tendrils, and cover them entirely with their 
foliage; fo as to ſhelter them entirely from the 
heat of the fun, They are very refreſhing and 
,,, / OUReaees 
Tur ſtrong contrary winds obliged us to ly 
A nnn 
Aug zoth. Tuls morning we continued 
our journey in ſpite of the wind, which was very 
violent againſt us. The water in the river be- 
gins to get a brackith taſte, when the tide 18 
higheſt, ſomewhat below Sr. Joachim; and - 
farther one goes down, the more the ſaline taſte 
encreaſes. At firſt the weſtern ſhore of the rivet 
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has fine, but low corn- fields, but ſoon after the 
high mountains run cloſe to the river ſide. Be- 
fore they come to the river, the hilly ſhores con- 
fiſt of black lime-flate ; but as ſoon as the high 
mountains, appear on the river fide, the limes 
ſlates diſappear. For the ſtone, | of which the 
high mountains conſiſt, is a chalky rock· ſtone, 
mited with glimmer and quartz. The glims 
mer is black; the quartz partly violet, and part= 
ly grey. All the four conſtituent parts are ſo 
well mixed together, as not to be eaſily ſe parat- 
ed by an inſtrument, though plainly diſtinguiſh= 
able with the eye. During our journey to-day, 
the breadtb of the river was generally three 
French miles. They ſhewed me the turnings 
the ſhips are obliged to ſail in, which ſeem to 
be very troubleſome, as they are obliged to bear 
away for either ſhore as occaſion requires, or as 
the rocks, and ſands in the river oblige em: to 
do. 

For the diſtance of five French miles we tad 
a very dangerous paſſage to go through; for the 


— 


whole weſtern ſhore, along which we rowed,. 


conſiſts of very high and ſteep mountains, where 
we could not have found a ſingle place to land 
with ſafety, duting the ſpace of five miles, in caſt 
a high wind had ariſen. There are indeed two 
or three openings, or holes, in the mongtaitis, 
into which one could have drawn the boat, in 


the greateſt danger. But they are fo nirtgw. 


that in caſe the boat could not find them in cht 
hurry, it would incvitably be-daſhed againſt the: 


20 Saxum miĩcaceo quarzpſo calcarium. . voy. £41k vo 415 
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rocks. Theſe high mountains are either quite 
bare, or covered with ſome ſmall rs Mandiog 
far aſunder. In ſome places there,are.great 0 
going down the mountains, in whichirees grow 
very cloſe together, and are taller than on the 
other parts of the mountain; ſo that thoſe. places 
look like quick-hedges, planted on the ſolid 
rock. Soon after we paſſed. a [mall church, and 
ſome farms round it. The place i is called Petite 
Riviere, and they ſay its inhabitants are very 
poor, which ſeems very probable. They have 
no more land to cultivate than what lies be- 
tween the mountains and the river, which in 
the wideſt part is not above three muſket-ſhot, 
and in moſt parts but one broad. About ſeven- 
teen French miles from Quebec the water is fo 
falty in the river that no one can drink. it, our 
rowers therefore provided. themſelves with a 
kettle full of freſh water this morning. About 
five o'clock in the evening we arrived at bay St, 
Paul, and took our lodgings with the prieſts, who 
have a fine large houſe here, and entertained us 
very. hoſpitably. Nil 
Bay St. Paul is a ſmall pariſh, * ejehtcen 
French miles below Quebec, lying at ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore of a bay formed by the tiver, on 
a low plain. It is ſurrounded. by high wen, 
tains on every ſide, one large gap excepted, 
which is over againſt the river. All the farms 
are at ſome diſtance from cach other. The 
church is reckoned one of the moſt ancient in 
Canada; which ſeems to be confirmed by its 
bad architecture, and want of ornaments; for 
the walls are formed of pieces of timber, ww 
74 { T\ 4 


Bay 87. Paul. 
ed at abt tw feet diſtance from dich other, 


2 


g the r66f: Between theſe pieces of 
timber, they Hate made the walls of the church 
of lime-Hate“ The reef is flat. The church 
has no ſteeple, but a bell fixed above the roof, 
in the open air. Almoſt all the country in this 
heighbourhood belongs to the prieſts, who have 
leaſed it to the farmers. The inhabitants live" 
chiefly upon agriculture, and making of tar, 
which/laft is ſold at Duebec © e 

TRIS countey being low, and ſituated upon a 
bay of the — it may be conjectured, that this. 
fat ground was formerly part of the bottom of 
the river; 'abd formed Teſelf either by a decreaſe 
of water in the river; or by an encreaſe of earth, 
which was carried upon it from the continent by 
the brooks; or thrown on it by ſtorms. | A great 
part of the Plants which are to be met with here 
are likewiſe marine; ſuch as glaſs-wort, ſea milk 
wort, and ſearfide - peaſe . But when I have 
_ the inhubitänts, whether uy — 
in the ground by digging for wells, they always 
aſweyf in 55 81 5 I received the ſame 
anſwer from thoſe Who live in the low fields 
directly north of Quebec, and all agreed; that they 
neyer found any thing by digging, but different 
kinds of eatth and funde: 

Ir is remarkable, that there 8 generally a 
different wind in the bay from that in the tiver; 


which ariſes from the high mountains, covered 


with tal Woods; wilt which it is ſurroundetdtꝭ o 
every ſide but one. For 2 N the 
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wind obmes from the river, it ſtrikes againſt 
one of the mountains at the entrance of the bay, 
it is reflected, and conſequently ee 
quith! different from N it had before. 
IJ rou dy ſand of three kinds upon the hore; 
one is a clear. coarſe ſand, 2 of angulated 
grains of quartz, and is very common on the 
ſhore; the other is a fine hlack ſand, which 1 
have likewiſe found in abundance on the ſhores 
of lake Champlain *, and which is common all 
over Canada. Almoſt every gtain of it is at- 
tracted by the magnet. Beſides this, there is 4 
garnet coloured ſand +, which is likewiſe! very 
fine. This may owe its origin to the gernet 
coloured grains of ſands which are to be found in 
all the ſtones. and mountains here near the ſhore. 
The ſand may have ariſen from the crumbled 
pieces of ſome ſtones, or the ſtones may have 
been compoſed of it. I have found — this 
aud the black ſand on the ſhores; in ſevetal. parts 
of this journey; but the black ſand weealmj: 
the molt. plentiful... mM. i browk fe 
Auguſt 3 iſt. ALL the high hills! in the neigh- 
bourhood ſent up a ſmoke this mornings as from 
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:GnaTs are Jaan hare s and as ſoon a8 
one looks out of doors, they immediately attack 
him; and they are ſtill worſe. in the Woods. 
They are . f the ſame gnats as our mon 


Swediſb ones, being only ſome what leſs than the 
Norgh- American gnats all. are. N car Fort 8.1. 
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Jenn, I have like wiſe ſeen gnats which were the 
lame with ours, but they were ſomewhat bigger, 
almoſt of the ſiae of our crane- flies L. Thoſe 
which are here are beyond meaſure blood-thirſty. 
However, I comforted myſelf, becauſe the time 
of their difappearance was near at han 
Tuis afternoon we went ſtill lower down the 
river St. Lawrence, to a place, where, we were 
told, there were ſilver or lead mines. Some- 
what below bay Sr. Paul, we paſſed a neckiof 
land, which conſiſts entirely of a grey, ' pretty 
compact lime- ſtone, lying in dipping, and al- 
moſt perpendicular ſtrata. It ſeems to be merely 
a variety of the black lime-ſlates. The ſtrata 
dip to the ſouth-eaſt, and baſſet out to the 
north-weſt. The thickneſs of each is from ten 
to fifteen inches. When the ſtone is broken, 
it has a ſtrong ſmell, like ſtink- ſtone. We kept, 
as before, to the weſtern ſhore of the river, 
which conſiſts of nothing but ſteep mountains 
and rocks. The river is not above three French 
miles broad here. Now and then we could ſec 
ſtripes in the rock, of a fine white, looſe,” ſemi- 
opaque ſpar. In ſome places of the river are 
pieces of rock as big as houſes, which had tolled 
from the mountains in ſpring. The places they 
formetly occupied are plainly to be ſeen. 
By way of amuſement, I wrote down a few 
Algonkin words, which I learnt from a uit 
who has been a long time among the _Al/goukns. 
They call water, nubuman; the head, ligen; 
the heart, ata; the body, veetras; the foot, 
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Alſuta; a little boat, ꝝſb; a ſhip, nabiloas; fire, 
ſeute; hay, maſkeeſee ; the bare, uma¹; 
(they have a verb, which expreſſes the action 
of bunting hares, derived Att the noun); the 
marten, . whabiftans z. the elk, mog“ (but fo 
that the final # is hardly pronounced); the rein- 
deer, atticku; the mouſe; mawitulfis.. The Je- 
ſuit who told me thoſe particulars, like wiſe in- 
formed me, that he had great reaſon to believe, 
that, if any Indians here owed, their origin to 
Tataria, he thought the A/gonkms certainly did; 
for their language is univerſally ſpoken in that 
part of North- America which lies far to the 
welt of Canada,  towards' A/ia. It is Gig to be 
a very copious language; as for example, the 
verb to go upon the ice, is entirely different, in 
the Algontin from fa ga upon 45 land, te 60 upon 
the mountains, &c. 

Lx at night we arrived at Fark 4 Bboule- 
ment, which is twenty-two French miles from 
Quebec, and the laſt cultivated place on the 
weſtern ſhore of the river St. Laurence. The 
country lower down is faid to be ſo mountain- 
ous, that no body can live in it, there not being 
2 ſingle ſpot of ground,' which could be tilled. 
A little church, belonging to this h W 
on the ſhore, near BE water. TRY 


. The . e b qe ty nothin but an gelk; for 
no one can deny the Jerivanich, rt D gba mooſuy Con- 
fidering eſpecially, that before the Troque/e' or Five Nations grew 
to that power, Which they at preſent have all over Migb-Americd. 
the A/gonkins were then the leading nation among the, Iadiam, aud 
their language was of courſe then a moſt univerſal lao gorge over 
the greater part of Nerih-America; and though they ave been 
very nearly deſtroyed by the Irague/e, their - Wt? is till more 
nee! in Canada, than apy of the reſt. . 

| | 25 * þ n No 
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No walndt-trees row near this villag e, nor 
are there. any kinds of them further” 7770 of 
this place, At bay Sr. Paul, there are two or 
three walnut-trees' of that ſpecles Which the 
Engliſh call burter-nut-trees; but they! are 25 
upon as great rarities, and there are no ot ers in 
the neighbourhood. 

Oaxs' of all kinds, will not grow near this 
place, nor lower down, or further north. 

Wu Ar is the kind of corn Which is ſown 
in the greateſt quantities here. The foil is 
pretty fertile, 2nd they have ſometimes got 
twenty-four or twenty-ſix buſhels from one, 
though the harveſt is generally ten or twelve 
fold. The bread here is whiter than any where 
elſe in Canada. 

Tuzy ſow plenty of oate, and it Tucceeds 
better than the wheat. 

Tux ſow likewiſe a great quantity, of peas, 
which yield a greater encreaſe than any corn; 
and there are examples of its producing an hun- 
dred fold. pq 

HeRE are but few birds; and thoſe that paſs 
the ſummer here, migrate in autumn ; fo that 
there are no other birds than ſnow- birds, fed 
partridges, and ravens, in winter. Even crows 
do not venture to expoſe themſelves to the rigours 
of winter, but take flight in autumn. 

Tur Bull. og. live in the pools of this neigh- 
bourhodd, © Fire flies are likewiſe to be found 
here. 

Iurrkkb of candles, they make uſe of lamps 
in country places, in which. the burn train oil 
of porpeſſes, which is the common oil here. 


2 3 Where 
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Where they have none of it, ler opply its 


Placf with train=oll of ſeals. 

» Sept. iſt. TuxRE was a woman with child 
in this village, who was now in the fifty-ninth 
year of her age. She had not had the catamenia 
during eighteen years. In the year 1748, ſhe 
got the ſmall-pox, and now ſhe was very big. 
She ſaid ſhe was very well, and could feel the 
motions of the fœtus. She looked very well, 
and had her huſband alive. This being an un- 
common caſe, ſhe was brought to the royal 
phyſician, M. Gaultliier, who accompanied us 
on this journey. 

Ar half an hour after ſeven this morning we 
went down the river. The country near Terre 
d' Eboulement is high, and conſiſts of bills of a 
looſe mould, which ly in three or four rows 
above each other, and are all well cultivated, 
and moſtly turned into corn-fields z though 
there are likewiſe meadows and paſtures, , 

Tur great earthquake which happened i in 
Canada, in February, 1663, and which is men- 
tioned by Charlevorx®, has done conſiderable 
damage to this place. Many hills tumbled down; 
and a great part of the corn- fields on the loweſt 
hills were deſtroyed. They ſhewed me ſeveral 
little iſlands, whth aroſe in the river on: ms 
occaſion. 

| THERE are pieces of black lime-Qiith ſcattered 
on thoſe hills, which confiſt of mould. Fot the 
ſpace of eight French miles along the ſide of the 
river, there is not a piece of lime ſlate ta be ſeen; 


See his Hiftoire de la Nouvells France, Tom. II. p. m. 135. 
but 
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but inſtead of it, there are high grey mountains, 
conſiſting of a rock ſtone, wllichꝭ contains a pur- 

ple and a chryſtaline quartz, mixed with lime- 
ſtone, and black glimmer. The roots of theſe 
mountains go into the water. 1 no Hagia 
to ſee the lime - ſlates again. Zaiß 

HRE are a number of Terns „which fly 
; about, and make a noiſe along the ſhure. 

Tas river is here 5G woe at Wan four 
French miles broad. 10 PnHA I >& cl ben 

On the fides of the river, ond two \Freack 
miles inland, there are ſuch terraces of earth as 
at Terre d' Eboulement ; but ſoon after they are 
ſucceeded: by high diſagreeable mountains. 

SEVERAL brooks fall into the river here, over 
the ſteep ſhores, with a great noiſe. The ſhores 
are ſometimes ſeveral yards high, and — 
either of earth, or of rock-ſtonee. 

Ox of theſe: brooks; which flows over a {bil 
of lime- ſtone, contains a mineral water. It has 
a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, is very clear, and does 
not change its colour when mixed with gall- 
apples. If it is poured into a ſilveri cup, it looks 

as if the cup was gilt; and the water leaves a 
ſedine d of a crimſon colour at the bottom. 
The ſtones and pieces of wood, which ly in the 
water, are covered with a flime, which is pale 
grey at the top, and black at the bottom of the 
ſtone. This ſlime has not much pungency but 
taſtes like oil of tobaco. My hands had a ſul- 
phureous ſmell all — becauſe 1 had uns 
ſome'ofi the ſlimy ſtones. | . 


— bn 
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Tux black lime-{late.now abounds again, near 
the level of the water. It lies in ſtrata, which 
are placed almoſt. pendicularly: near each 
other, inclining a little towards W. 8. W,. 
Each ſtratum is between ten and fifteen inches 
thick! Moſt of them are ſhivered into thin 
leaves gt the top, towards the day; but in the 
inſide, whither neither ſun, nor air and water 
can penetrate, they are cloſe and compact. Some 
of theſe ſtones are not quite black but have a 
greyiſh caſt. 

ABO noon we arrived at Cop. aux Oper; or 
Geeſe Cape, which has probably got its name 
from the number of wild geeſe which the French 
found near it, on their firſt arrival in Canada. 
At preſent we ſaw neither geeſe, nor any kind 
of birds here, a ſingle raven excepted; . Here 
we were to examine the renowned metallic veing 
in the mountain; but found nothing more than 
ſmall veins of a fine white ſpar, containing a few 
ſpecks of lead ore. Cap aux Oyes is computed 
twenty-two, or twenty-five French miles diſtant 
from Quebec. I was moſt pleated by finding, 
that moſt of the plants are the ſame as grow in 
Sweden; a proof of which I ſhall produce in the 
equel. 
g T HE Saen * prows in abundance in the 


ſand, and provents its being wy about by the . 
wi | 


-F AE "EE graſs 1 likewiſe abounds on whe 
ſhores, Both it and the . plant are 


l | il eee, 


* Arundo arenaria Linn. | | 
+ Elymus arenarinus Einn. 9 1 enn 1 ” | : 
90 een 0 „„ * 4 R881 I : 


8 called 


Cap aus "One 


called Sigl Ur mer * by the "Ben 1 have 
been mY ee” that theſe plants grow. in reat 
plenty in Nenzfeundland, and on other North- 
de, ores ; the places covered with them 
looking, at a diſtance, like .corn-fields ; which 
might explain the paſſage in our northern ac» 
counts, of the zxcellent 1 15 which men- 
tions, that they had found ole elds of wheat 
growing wild,” ©" 

Tur ſea-fide plantiin + is very frequent on 
the ſhore, The Prench boil its leaves in a broth 
on their ſea· voyages, or eat them as ſallad. It 
may likewiſe be pickled like ſamphire. l 

Taz bear- berries d grow in great abundance 
here. The Indians, French, Engliſb, and Dutch, 
in thoſe parts of North-America which I have 
ſeen, call them Sagackhomz, and mix the leaves 
with tobacco for their uſe. 7 

GAL E, or ſweet willow Il. 18 likewiſe W 
dant here. The Prench call it Laurier, and 
ſome Porurier. - They put the leaves into their 
broth, to give it a pleaſant taſte. oe 1 

5 ſea- rocket © is, likewiſe, not vncom- 

Its root 1s pounded, mixed with flour, / 
ey eaten here, when there is a hop wn of bing 


34s 


* Sea; rye. 396811 '2 \ 
+ Vinlaud det goda, or 956 . Asia is th name which 
the old Scandinavian navigators gave to America, which they diſ—- 
covered long before Columba;. See Torfei Hiſtoria V 20 

2 < e _ 8 Hafniæ 1715, 
Ceorge «/imann' 8, A M. Difſertation on that * Be 


1 Plantagy ares, inn. 

Arbatas uva ur, Linn. 14118. N 
Myrica gale, Linn. P'S n 
1 Bunias cakile, Linn, 3 
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Tux ſorb - tree, or mountain-Mhyi the cran- 
berry-buſh, the juniper- tree, the- ſea⸗ſide peaſe, 
the Linnæa, and many other ogy yo POIs 
likewiſe to be met with here. ate 
Wx returned to bay St. Paul to- 0 A grey 
ſeal ſwam behind the boat for ſome time, But 
was not near enough to be ſhot at. 

Sept. ad. Tunis morning we went to ſee: the 
filver or lead veins. They ly a little on the 
ſouth- ſide of the mills,” belonging to the prieſts, 
The mountain in which the veins ly, has the 
ſame conſtituent parts, as the other high grey 
rocks in this place, viz. a rock- ſtone compoſed 
of a whitiſh or pale grey lime- ſtone, a purple ot 
almoſt garnet- coloured quartz, and a black glim- 
mer. The lime- ſtone is in greater quantities 
here than the other parts; and is is ſo fine as to 
be hardly viſible. It efferveſces very ſtrongly 
with aqua fortit. The purple or garnet - coloured 
quartz is next in quantity; lies ſcattered in ex- 
ceeding ſmall grains, and ſtrikes fire when ſtruck 
with a ſteel. The little black particles of glim- 
mer follow next; and laſt of all, the tranſpa- 
rent cryſtalline ſpeckles of quartz. There ate 
ſome ſmall grains of ſpar in the lime- ſtone. All 
the different kinds of ſtone are very well mixed 
together, except that the glimmer now and then 
forms little veins and lines. The ftone is very 


hard; but when expoſed to ſun-ſhine and the 


open air, it changes ſo much as to lock quite 

rotten, and becomes friable; and in that caſe, its 

conſtituent particles grow quite undiſtingpiſh- 

able. The mountain is quite full of perpendicular 

clifts, in which the veins of lead- ore run 772 
E. 8 
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E. 8, E. to W. N. W. It ſeems the moun- 
tain had formetly got cracks here, which were 
afterwards. filled up with a kind of ſtone, in 
which the lead- ore was generated. That ſtone 
which contains the load- ore is a ſoft, white, often 
ſemidiaphanous ſpar, which works very eaſily. 
In it there are ſometimes ſtripes of a ſnowy white 
lime-ſtone, and almoſt always veins of a green 
kind of ſtone like quartz, This ſpar has many 
cracks, and divides into ſuch pieces as quartz; 
but is much ſofter, never ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 
does not efferveſce with acids, and is not ſmooth 
to the touch. It ſeems to be a ſpecies of Mr. 
Profeſſor Wallerius's vitreſcent ſpar vl.. There 
are ſometimes ſmall pieces of à greyiſh quar 

in this ſpar, which emit ſtrong ſparks of fire, 
when ſtruck with a ſteel. In theſe kinds of 
ſtone the lead- ore is lodged. It commonly lies 
in little lumps of the ſize of peas; but ſome- 
times in ſpecks of an inch ſquare, or higger 
The ore is very clear, and lies in little cubes: 
It is generally very poor, a few places exc 
The veins of ſoft ſpar, and other kinds of ſtone, 
are very narrow, and commonly from ten to 
fifteen inches broad. In a few places they ate 
twenty inches broad; and in one ſingle place 
twenty-two and a half. The brook which in- 
terſects the mountain towards the mills, runs 
down ſo deep into the mountain, that the diſ- 
tance from the ſummit of the hill, to the bottom 


0 
— 
* 


» See Malleiass Mineralogy, Germ. ed. p. 85. Fes. Introd. 
to Mineralogy, P- | I 3» 7 ' | a * | © Pg 
+ It is a cubic legd-ort, or legd-glance, Forfttt's Introd. to Mi- 
neralogy, p. 31 SP 2152 13. 1 „1111 
of 
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of the brook, is near twelve yards. Here ] 


examined the veins, and found that they alway 
keep the ſame; breadth, not encreafing near the 
bottom of the brook; and likewiſe, that they 
are no richer below, than at the top. From 
hence it may be eaſily concluded, that it is not 
worth while finking mines here. Of theſe veing 
there are three or four in this neighbourhood, 
at ſome diſtance from each other, but all of the 
ſame quality. The veins are almoſt perpendi- 
lr foaiefimied deviating a little, When pieces 
of the green ſtone befote- mentioned ly in the 
water, a great deal of the adherent white ſpar 
and lime⸗ None is conſumed ; but the green ſtone 
remains untouched, That part of the veins 
which is turned towards the air 'is always very 
rough, . becauſe the ſun, air, and rain, hape 
mouldered a great part of the ſpar and lime- 
ſtone; but the green ſtone has reſiſted their 
attacks. They ſometimes find deep holes in 
theſe veins, filled with mountain cryſtals, The 
greateſt quantity of lead or ſilver ore is to be 
found next to the rock, or even on the ſides of 
vein. There are now and then little grains of 
pyrites in the ſpar, which have a fine gold co- 
lour. The green ſtone when pounded, and put 
on a red-hot ſhovel, burns with a blue flame. 
Some ſay, they can then obſerve a ſulphureous 
ſmell, which I could never perceive, though my 
ſenſe of ſmelling is very perfect. When this 
green None 18 grown quite red-hot, it looſes its 
green colour, and acquires a whitiſh, one, hut 
will not efferveſce with agua forti .. "MN 
, e 
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Tux ſulphureous ſprings (if 1 may fo, call 
them) are at the foot of the mountain, which 
contains the Nlver, or lead ote. Several fprings 
join; here, and form a little brook. The water 
in thoſe btookg is covered with a white mem- 
branes, and leaves a white, mealy matter on the 


trees, and other bodies in its way; this matter 
has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. Trees covered: 
with this mealy matter, when dried and ſet ön 
fire, burn with a blue flame, and emit a ſmell 
of ſulphur. The water does not change by be- 
ing mixed with gall-apples, nor does it change 
blue paper into a different colbur, which is put 
into it. It makes no good lather with foap- 
Silver is tarniſhed, and turns black, if kept in 
this water for a little while. The blade of a 
knife was türned quite black, after it had Hin 
about three hours in it. It has à difagreeable 
ſmell, which, they ſay, it | ſpreads ſtill more iu 
rainy weather. A number of graſshoppers were 
fallen into it at preſent. The inbabirintz uc 
this water, as a remedy againſt the itch, oo 

In the afternoon we ſent to ſee another vein; 
which had been ſpoken of as filver-ore.. It lies 
about a quatter of a mile to the north- eaſt of 
bay St. Paul, near a point of land called Cap ad 
Corbeau, cloſe to the ſhore of the river Sr. Lau- 
rence. The mountain in which theſe veins'ly; 
conliſt of a pale red vitreſcent ſpar, à black 
glimmer, à pale lime-ſtone, purple or garnet 
coloured grains of quartz, and ſome tranſparent 
quartz. Sometimes the reddiſh vitreſcent ſpar 
is the moſt 'ubinidahit, and lies in long Rripes of 
ſmall hard grains. Sometimes the Bags lack 
; glimmer 
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glimmer abounds more than the remaining con 
ſtituent parts; and theſe two laſt kinds of — 
generally tun in alternate ſtripes. The white 
me- tone which conſiſts of almoſt inviſible 
particles, is mixed in among them. The 
garnet · coloured quartz grains appear here and 
there, and ſometimes form whole ſtripes. ber 
ate as big as pin's heads, round, ſhining, and 
ſtrike fire with ſteel. All theſe ſtones are vety 
hard, and the mauntains near the ſea conſiſt 
2 of them. They ſometimes ly in almoſt 
rpendicular ſtrata, of ten or fifteen inches 
thickneſs. The ſtrata, however, point with 
their. upper ends to the north-weſt, and go up- 
wards from the river, as if the water, which is 
cloſe to the ſouth-eaſt fide of the mountains, 
had forced the ſtrata to lean on that fide.” Theſe 
mountains contain very narrow veins of a white, 
and ſometimes of a greeniſh, fine, . 
nous, ſoft ſpar, which crumbles eaſily into 
grains. In this ſpar they very frequently find 
ſpecks, Which look like a calamine blend “. 
Now kand then, and but very ſeldom, there is a 
grain of lead-ore. The mountains near the 
ſhore conſiſt ſometimes of a black fine-grained 
horn-ſtone, and a ferru ginous lime-ſtone. The 
horn-ſtone in that caſe is always in eme 
times as great a quantity as the lime- ſtone. 
Id this neighbourhood there is — a 
ſolphureous ſpriog, having exactly the + ſame 
qualities as that which 1 have before deſcribed. 


* Forfter's Introd. to Mineralogy, Pe 8 — _ 
Linn. Syit. Nat. III. p. 126. Ed. XII. 
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The broad leaved Reed Mare grows in the 
very ſpring; and ſucceeds extremely well. A 
mountain-aſh ſtood near it, whoſe berries were 
of a pale yellow fading colour, whereas on all 
other arr pear 5 1 a wy Fed 
colour. IIs (21 — 
Tunv make great Sean den er tar at” bi 
St. Paul. We — paſſed near a place in hic 
they burn tar, during ſummer. "Ie is exactly 
the ſame with ours in Eaft-Bothnia, only NR 
what leſs; though I have been told, that there 
are ſometimes very great manufactures of it 
here. The tar is made ſolely of the Pin rouge Þ, 
or red Pine. All other firs, of which here are 
ſereral kinds, are not fit for this purpoſe, be- 
cauſe. they do not give tar enough to repay the 
trouble the people ate at. They make uſe of 
the roots alone, which are quite full of fefin, 
and which they dig out of the ground; and of 
about two yards of the ſtem, juſt above the 
root, laying! aſide all the reſt. They have nat 
yet learnt the art of drawing the reſin to on 
ſide of the tree by peeling off the bark; at 
leaſt they never take this method. The tar- 
barrels- ate but about half the ſize of ours. a 
ton holds forty- ſix pots, and: ſells at preſent 
twenty-five francs” at Quebec. The tar is rec 
koned pretty good. ef L100 cor ei gas ssen 
Tun fand on the ſhore of whe river' 87 Daw- 
rence,” eonfifts3n-fome' places of a a kind of prarl- 
aan be grains, are of e 4 and 


Sen Bote latifolie, Lion. 1 41 at 


4 Pinus foliis geminis longis; ramis riplici faſciculo folidnim 
terminatis, cons ovatis levibus. For. Canad. 


ſemidia- 


$52 1 
ſemidiap In ſome places; it confiſts of 
little particles of glimmer; — there are like - 
wiſe covered with - the. garnet · coloured 
ſand, which L have before deſcribed, and er 
abounds/3 in Canads.' io 

Sept. 4th. Tux mountains r Pak 
covered with a very thick fog to- day, reſembling 
the ſmoak of a — coal-kiln. Many of cheſe 
mountains are vety high. During my ſtay in 
Canada, I aſked many people; who have travelled 
much in North-America, whether they ever met 
with. mountains. ſo high, that the ſaow never 
melts on them in winter; to which: theyialways 
anſwered in the negative. They ſay: that the 


ſnow ſometimes ſtays on the ;higheſt, v. on 


ſome of thoſe between ä — 
colonies, during à great part of che ſumimer; 
but that it wels as — the great heat 
deg! ins. 8 10 nd, tai 

VERY. countryman 0 as much flax 28 be 
wants for his-own vſe. - 'T hey had already taken 
it up ſome time ago, and ſpre — the fields, 
meadows, and paſtures, in — to bieachꝭ it. 
It was very ſhort this var in Canada.. 

Tux find jiron-ore in | ſeveral. 

abouts. Almoſt a; Swediſh mile —— St. 
Paul, up in the one there is a Whole moun-· 
tain full of iron- oe. The country raund' it is 
covered with a thick foreſts: and has many :rivu- 
lets of different ſizes, which ſeem ta make the 
erection of iron- works very eaſy here. But the 
government having as yet ſuffered very much 
by! the iron-works al Fe rois INI nobody 


. Ventures 


ere 


Hetite Riviere. 
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Gent. — Eanrty! this morning we ſet out 
on our return to Quebec. We continued our 
journey at noon, notwithſtanding the heavy 
rain and thunder incommoded us. At that 
time we were juſt: at Petite Riuiere, and the 
tide beginning to ebb, it was impoſlible for us 
to come up againſt i it; eee we ley by _ 
and went on ſhore. PTE: 

Petite Riuiere is a little W on the 
weſtern ſide of the river S. Lawrence, and lies 
on a little rivulet, from whence it takes its 
name. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are 
diſperſed over the country. Here is like wiſe a 
fine little church of ſtone. To the weſt of the 
village are ſome high mountains, which 
cauſe the ſun to ſet three or four hours ſooner 
here than ordinary. The river St. Lawrence 
annually cuts off a piece of land, on the caſt 
ſide of the village, ſo that the inhabitants fear 
they will in a ſnhort time loſe all the land they 
poſſeſs here, which - at moſt is but a muſket 
ſhot broad. All the houſes n 1 
of children, | 

Tus limeillateron;the hills Are tere kinds 
One is a black one, which I have often men 
tioned, and on which the — — 
built. The other is generally black, and ſame- 
times dark grey, and ſeems to be a ſpecies of 
the former. It is called Pierre d cue Here. 
It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the former, by 
being eut very eaſily, giving a very white: lime, 
when burnt, and not eafily mouldering into 
Vol. II. enn | ſhivers 
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ſhivets in the air. The walls of the houſes 
here 'are entirely made of this late; and like- 
wiſe the chimnies, thoſe places excepted. which 
are expoſed to the greateſt fire, where they place 
pieces of grey rock-ſtone, mixed with a deal 
of glimmer. The mountains near Petite River: 
conſiſt merely of a grey rock-ſtone, which is 
entirely the ſame with that which I deſcribed 
near the lead-mines of bay St. Paul. The 
foot of theſe mountains conſiſts of one of the 
lime-ſlate kinds. A great part of the Canada 
mountains of grey rock-ſtone ſtand on a kind 
of flate, in the ſame manner as the grey rocks 
of Weſt-Gothland in Sweden. 
Sept. 6th. Tux catch eels and porpeſſe: 
here, at a certain ſeaſon of the year, vez, at the 
end of September, and during the whole month 
of October. The eels come up the river at that 
time, and are caught in the manner I have be- 
fore deſcribed. They are followed by the por- 
peſſes, which feed upon them. The greater 
the quantity of eels is, the greater is likewiſe 
the number of porpeſſes, which are caught io 
the following manner. When the tide ebbs 
in the river, the porpeſſes commonly go down 
along the ſides of the river, catching the eels 
which they find there. The inhabitants of this 
place therefore ſtick little twigs, or branches 
with leaves, into the river, in a curve line or 
þ arch, the ends of which look towards the ſhore, 
but ſtand at ſome diſtance from it, leaving A 
paſſage there.. The branches ſtand about two 
Net diſtant from each other. When the por- 
peſſes come amongſt them, and perceive the 
| E 5 ruſtling 
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ruſtling the water makes with the leaves, they 
dare 7A venture to proceed, fearing leſt there 
ſhould be a ſnare, or trap, and endeavour to 'go 
back. Mean while the water has receded fo 
much, that in going back they light upon one 
of the'ends of the arch, whoſe, moving leaves 
frighten them again. In this gon fuſion they 
ſwim backwards and forwards, till the water is 
entirely ebbed off, and they ly on the bottom, 
where the inhabitants kill 1 They give a 
great quantity of train-oil. 

Nx Ak the ſhore, is a grey clay, full of ferru- 
ginous cracks, and pierced by worms. The 
holes are ſmall, perpendicular, and big enough 
to admit 4 middling in. Their ſides are like- 
wiſe ferruginous, an half-petrified ; and where 
the clay has been waſhed away by the water, 
the reſt looks like EL Colored ſtumps of 
tobacco- pipe tubes. 

Ar noon we left Petite Riviere, and continu- 
ed our journey towards St. Joachim. . 

BETWEEN Petite Riviere, which lies in a 
little bay, and St. Joachim, the weſtern ſhore 
of the river St. Lawrence conſiſts of prominent 
mountains, between which there are ſeveral 
ſmall bays. They have found, by long expe- 
rience, that there is always a wind on theſe 
mountains, even when it is calm at P 12 
Riviere. And when the wind is pretty bi 
the laſt- mentioned place, it is not ae le BoA to 
go to Quebec in a boat, the wind and Ways, 
in that caſe, being very High near theſe moun« 
tains. | We had at preſent an opportunity of: . 
perienelng it. In the creeks between the moun- 
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rains, the water was almoſt quite ſmooth; but 
on our coming near one of the points formed by 


the high. mountains, the waves encreaſed, and 


the wind was ſo high, that two people were 
forced to take cate of the helm, and the maſt 
broke ſeveral times. The waves are likewiſe 
greatly encreaſed by the ſtrong current near 


thoſe points or epe. 
Sept. 7th. A LITTLE before noon, we con- 
tinued our voyage from St. Joachim. 
Tux employ tree-muſhrooms very frequent · 


ly inſtead of tinder. Thoſe which are taken 
from the ſugar-maple are reckoned the beſt; 
thoſe of the red maple are next in goodneſs; 


and next to them, thoſe of the ſugar-birch. 


For want of theſe, they likewiſe make- uſe of 


: , 


abouts. That of the iſle of Orltans is, how- 


thoſe which grow on the aſp-ttee or tremble. 
THERE are no other ever-green trees in this 


part of Canada than the thuya, the yew," and 


ſome of the fir king. 
Tux thuya is eſteemed for reſiſting putre- 

faction much longer than any other wood; and 

next in goodneſs to it is the pine, called peru 


* : 


op” « * 


Tux make cheeſe in ſeveral places here- 


1 


ever, reckoned the beſt. This kind is ſwmall, 


thin, and round; and four of them weigh about 


a. French, pound. Twelve of them ſell for 

thirty ſols. A pound of ſalt butter coſts ten 
ols at Quebec, and of freſh butter fifteen ſols 
ormerly, they could get a pound of butter for 

four ſols here. er r 
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ternately... The.fown, ones looked 90 5 at hl 
diſtance, and the fallow ones green. The weeds 


are left on the latter all ſommer, for the e⸗ cattle 


to feed upon. 

Tu - © wood b the beſt hoops for 
tuns here; and for want of it, they take the 
thuya, little nnn wild e ee and 
others. 

Tux hills near the river, on the welters fe, 
opnalita the iſle. of Orleans, are very high _ 
pretty ſteep. They conſiſt, in moſt part, of 
black lime- late. There are likewiſe 280 = 
which conſiſt of a-rock-Rone, which, at 
ſight, looks like a ſand- ſtone, and is compoſed 
of grey quartz, a reddiſh lime-ſtone, a little 
grey-lime-ſtone,. and ſome pale grey grains of 
ſand... Theſe. parts of the ſtone are ſmall and 
pretty equally mixed with each other. The 
ſtone looks red, with:a greyiſh caſt, and is very 
hard. It lies in ſtrata, one above another. The | 
thickneſs of each. ſtratum is about five inches. 


It is remakable, that there are both elevated 


and hollow impreſſions of pectinites on the ſar- 
face, where one likewiſe meets with the petri- 
fied ſhells themſelves; but on breaking the 


one, it does not even contain the leaſt veſtige 


oft an impreſſion or petrified. ſhell. All the — 


preſſions are ſmall, about the length and breadth 


of an inch. The particulars of quartz in the 
ſtone ſtrilze fire with Reel, and the 8 


of lime · ſtone efferveſce ſtrongly With 4 
fortis. The upper and lower ſutfaces \ of * 
A3 ſtrata 
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ſtrata conſiſt of lime-ſtone, and the inner parts: 
of quartz. They break great quantities of this 
ſtone in order to build houſes of it, pave floors 
with it, and make ſtair · caſes of it. Great quan- 
tities of it are ſent to Quebec. It is remarkable, 
that there are petrifactions in this ſtone, but 
never any in the black lime-ſlates. 26 
Tur women dn; their woollen yarn yellow 
with, ſeeds of gale *, which is called poivrier 
here, and grows abundant in wet places. 
Tuis evening, M. Gaulthier and I went to 
ſee the water-fall at Montmorenci. The coun- 
try near the river is high and level, and laid out 
into meadows. Above them the high and ſteep 
hills begin, which are covered with a eruſt of 
mould, and turned into corn- fields. In ſome 
very ſteep places, and near the rivulets,: the hills 
conſiſt of mere black lime: ſlate, which is often 
crumbled, into {ſmall pieces, like earth. All the 
fields below the hills are full of ſuch pieces of 
lime-ſlate. In ſome more elevated places, the 
earth conſiſts of a pale red colour; and the lime · 
ſlates ate like wiſe reddiſh, m. 
Tur water-fall near Ha ee is one of 
the higheſt I ever ſaw. It is in a river Whoſe 
breadth is not very confiderable, and falls over 
the ſteep fide of a hill, conſiſting entirely of black 
e The fall is now;at the bottom of a 
little creek of the river. Both ſides of the creek: 
conſiſt merely of black limahite, which is very 
much; cracked and tumbled down. The hill of 
liams- Aste under the water- fall is quith perpendis" | 
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cular, and one cannot look at it without aſtoniſh- 
ment. The rain of the preceding days had en- 
creaſed: the water in the river, which gave the 
fall a grander appearance. The breadth of the 
fall is not above ten or twelve yards. Its per- 
pendicular height Mr. Gaulthier and J gueſſed to 
be between a hundred and ten, and a hundred 
and twenty feet; and on our return to Qnebec, 
we found our gueſs confirmed by ſeveral gentle- 
men, who had actually meaſured the fall, and 
found it to be nearly as we had conjectured. 
The people who live in the neighbourhood ex- 
aggerate in their accounts of it, abſolutely declar- 
ing that it is three hundred feet high. Father 
Charlevoix * 1s. too ſparing, in giving it only 
forty feet in height. At the bottom of the fall 
there is always a thick fog of vapouts ſpreading) 
about the water, being ' reſolved into them by 
its violent fall. This fog occaſions almoſt per- 
E rain here, which is more or leſs” heavy, 
n proportion to its diſtance from the fall. Mr. 
Goulthier: and myſelr, together with the man 
who ſhewed us the way, were willing to come 
nearer to the falling water, in order to examine 
more accurately how it came down from ſuch a 
height, and how the ſtone behind the water 
looked. But, being about twelve yards off the 
fall, a ſudden guſt of wind blew a thick fog ups. 
on us, which, in leſs than a minute, had wet us 
as thoroughly as if we had walked for half an 
hour in a heavy ſhower. We therefore hutried 
away as faſt as we could. The noiſe ef the 
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fall is ſometimes heard at Quebec, which is two- 
French miles off to the ſouthward 3 and this is 4 
ſign of a north- eaſt wind. At other times, it 
can be well heard in the villages, a good Way 
lower to the north; and. it is then reckoned an 
undoubted fign of a ſouth-weſt wind, or of rain, 
'The black lime-ſlate on the ſides of the fall lies 
in dipping, and almoſt perpendicular ſtrata. In 
thefe lime-ſlate ſtrata are the n kinds of 
ſtone to be met with. 

Fibrous gypſum *. Tuis lies in very thin 
leaves between the icke of the lime- ſlate. Its 
colour is a ſnowy white. I have found it in ſe- 
veral parts of Canada, in the ſame black lime - 

| ſtone. 

Pierre a Calumet. Tas is the Branch name. 
of a ſtone diſpoſed in ſtrata between the lime- 
late, and of which they make almoſt all the to- 
bacco-pipe heads in the country. The thick- 

neſs of the ſtrata is different. I have. ſeen pieces 
near fifteen inches thick ; but they are common-- 
ly between four and five inches thick. When 
the ſtone is long expoſed to the open air ot 
heat of the ſun, it gets a yellow colour; but in 
the inſide it is grey. It is a lime- ſtone of fuch 
a compactneſe, that its particles are not diſtin- 
guiſhable by the naked eye. It is pretty ſoft, 
and will bear cutting with a knife. From this 
quality, the people like wiſe judge of the goodneſs 
of the ſtone for tobacco-pipe heads ; for the hard- 
Peek vf it are not 0 fit for e as oy _—_ : 
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ones; © I bree ſoen ſome of theſe tone ci Mering 

into thin leaves on the outfide, where 00 were 
to the ſun. All the tobacco- pipe heads, 
which the common people in Canada make uſe 
of, are made of this ſtone, and are orhamented 
in different ways. A great part of the gentry 
likewiſe make uſe of them, eſpecially when 

they are on a journey. The Iadiunt have em- 

ployed this ſtone for the ſame purpoſes for ſeve- 

ral ages paſt, and have taught it the Europeans. 

The heads of the tobacco-pipes are naturally of 

a pale grey colour; but they are Mothenes 

whilft they are quite new, to make them look 

better. They cover the head all over with 
greaſe, and hold it over a burning candle, or 

any other fire, by which means it gets a good 

black colour, which is encreaſed by frequent. 
uſe. The tubes of the pipes are always made of a 
wood ?. 

THERE are no coals near this fall, or in the 
ſteep hills cloſe to it. However, the people 
in the neighbouring village ſhewed me a piece 
of coal, which, they faid, they had fougd on 
one of the hills "about the fall. 5 

Wr arrived at Quebec very late at night, 88 

Sept: 8. IN TERMIT TIN fevers of all kinds. 
are very rare at Vebec, as Mr. Gaulthier affirms.” 


* All _ Poland, Ruffin, Zarb. 045 Tarrary, they ae 
out of pipes made of a kind of ſtone: marle, to which they f lng 
wooden tubes; for which latter purpoſe, they commonly employ . 
the ſhoots, of the various. kinds of /pirea, which have & + 
kind of pith eafily to be thruſt out. The ſtone-marle is called 
generally ſea-ſcum, being ſoft ;. and by, the Tartare, in 
Crimea, it ig called And as it 7 ſo _ yatious «. 
figures, are, curiouſly carved in it, when it is worked Into pipe>, 
heads, which often are mounted with filver. F. 
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On the contrary, they ate very common near 
Fort St. Frederic, and near Fort Detroit, which 
is a Frenchi colony, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, in forty- three degrees north latitude. 
Son of the people of quality make uſe of 
ice -cellars, to keep beer cool in, during ſummer, 
and to keep freſh fleſh, which would not keep 
long in the great heat. Theſe ice-cellars are 
commonly built of ſtone, under the houſe. The 
walls of it are covered with boards, becauſe the 
ice is more eaſily conſumed by ſtones. In winter 
they fill it with ſnow, which is beat down with 
the feet, and covered with water. They then 
open the cellar holes and the-door, to admit the 
cold. It is cuſtomary in ſummer to put a piece 
of ice into the water or wine which is to be 
dran. 124 TAE 10 5˙ 
Alx the ſalt which is made uſe of here is im- 
pore from France. They can make good falt 

ere of the ſea water; but France keeping the 
ſalt trade entirely to itſelf, they do not go on 
with it here. {3 20 19 
Tur E/quimaux are a particular kind of Aue- 
rican ſavages, who live only near the water, and 
never far in the country, on Terra Labrador, be- 
tween the moſt outward point of the mouth of 
the river St. Lawrence and Hudſon's bay. I 
have never had an opportunity of ſeeing one of 
them. I have ſpoken with many Frenchmen who 
have ſeen them, and had them on board their 
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own" veſſels. I ſhall here give a brief hiſtory of 


them, according to their unanimous accounts. 
Tre Eſquimaux are entirely different from 
the Indians of North- America, in regard to their 
Þ com- 


OT Rn” 


complexion” and their language! They are al- 


ahh as white as Europeans, and have little eyes: 2 


the men have likewiſe beards. The Indians, on 
the contrary, are copper- coloured, and the men 
have no beards/ The Efquimaus A* A „ is faid 
to contain ſome European words . Their 
houſes are either caverns or clefts in the moun- 
tains, or huts of turf above ground. They ne- 
ver ſow or plant vegetables, living chiefly on va- 
rious kinds of whales, on "ſeals , ia wal- 


ruſſes 7. Sometimes they likewiſe catch land 


animals, on which they feed. They eat moſt of 
their meat quite raw. Their drink is water; 
and.people have likewiſe ſeen them MR the 


fea-water, which was like brine: 
TREIR ſhoes, ſtockings, breeches, and 8 5 


are made of ſeal-ſkins well prepared, and ſewed 


together with nerves of whales, which may be 
twiſted like threads, and are very tough. Their 


cloaths, the hairy ſide of which is turned out- 


wards, are ſewed together ſo well, that they can 
go up to their ſhoulders in the water without 
wetting their under cloaths. Under their u 

cloaths,” 3 wear ſhirts and waiſtcoats made of 


p The pooch ions dot in Greenland, coming once deere; 
ſome Greenlanders to Terra Labrador, the E/quimaux ran away at 
their appeafance ; bat they ordered one of cher Greenlanders to call 
them hack in his language. The Efqzimaux hearing his voice, 
and poderfagging. ths: language, immediately ſtopped, came back, 


and were glad | 


tiren was returned. This proves the Z/quimaux to be of! à tribe 
different from 10 4 Euro 7 er nation, as the Greenland language ay 
no ſimilarity with any language in _ F. 


+ Phoca witulina. Linn. Pc T 2 0 
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find a countryman, and wherever they went, 
among 'the'other\E/zaimaux, they gave out, that one of their bre- 
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ſcals ſkins, prepared ſo well as to be quite ſoft. 
I ſaw one of their womens dreſſes; a cap, a 
waiſtcoat, and coat, made all of one piece of fcal's 
ſkin well prepared, ſoft to the touch, and the 
hair on the outſide. There is a long train be- 
hind at their coats, which ſcarce reach them to 
the middle of the thi gh before; under it they 
wear breeches and —— all of one piece. The 
ſhirt I ſaw was likewiſe made of a very ſoft ſeal's 
{ſkin. The Efquimaux women are ſaid to be 
Handſomer than any of the American Indian wo- 
men, and their huſbands are ccordingly more 
Jealous 1 in proportion. | 

T rave likewiſe ſeen an Eftttimants boat. The 
outſide of it conſiſts entirely of ſkins, the hair of 
which has been taken off; and the fides of the 
ſkins on which they were inſerted are turned 
outwards, and feel as ſmooth as vellum: The 
boat was near fourteen feet long, but very nar- 
row, and very ſharp- pointed at the extremities. 
In the infide of the boat they place two or 
three thin boards, which give a kind of form 
to the boat. It is quite covered with ſleins at 
the top, excepting, near one end, à hole big 
- enough for a ſingle perſon to fit and row in, and 
| keep his thighs and legs under the deck, The 
Agure of the hole reſembles a ſemi- circle, the 
baſe or diameter of which is turned towyards the 
larger end of the boat. The hole is ſurrounded 
with wood, on which a ſoft folded ſkin is faſt- 
ened with ſtraps at its upper end. When the 
inne makes uſe” of his boat, he puts his 
legs and thighs under the deck, ſits down at the 
er of the boat, draws the ſkit e 

tione 
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tioned: round his body, om garn it well with 
the ſtraps; the waves may then beat over his 
boat with conſiderable violence, and not a. ſingle 
drop comes into it; the clothes of the Eſquir 
maux keep the wet from him. He has an oar 
in his has which has a paddle. at each end; 3 it 
ſerves him for. rowing with, and keeping the 
boat in equilibrium during a ſtorm. The paddles 
of the oar are very narrow... The boat wil con- 
tain but a ſingle perſon. Eſuimaux have often 
been found ſafe in their boats many miles from 
land, in violent ſtorms, where ſhips found it 
difficult to ſave themſelves. Their boats float 
on the waves like bladders, and they row them 
with incredible velocity. I am told they have 
boats of different ſhapes. They have likewiſe 
larger boats. of wood, covered Wah leather, in 
which ſeveral people may fit, and in which Weir 
women commonly go to ſea. 
Bows and arrows, javelins and | ond, are 
their arms. With the laſt they kill whales, and 
other large marine animals. The points of their 
arrows and harpoons are ſometimes made of iron, 
ſometimes of bone, and ſometimes of the teeth 
of the walruſs. Their quivers are made of, ſeals 
ſkins. The needles with which they ſow their 
cloaths are likewiſe. made of iron, or of bone. 
All their iron they get, by ſorae means or other, 
from the Europeans. pas 
Tux ſometimes go on ogg the Enregear 
ſhips,/in order. to exchange ſome of their 
for knives and other iron. But it is not af 
able ſor Europeans to go on ſhore, ualeb.th 

be ee for the E/quimaux. are falſe. — 


treache- 


them. If they find themſelves too weak, they 


treacherous, and cannot ſuffer ſtrangers amongſt 


run away at the approach of ſtrangers; but if 
they think they are an over-match for them, 
they kill all that come in their way, without 
leaving a ſingle one alive. The Europeans, 
therefore, do not venture to let a greater number 
of Eſquimaux come on board their ſhips than 
they can eafily maſter. If they are ſhip-wreck- 
ed on the Efquimaux coaſts, they may as well 
be drowned in the ſea as come ſafe to the ſhore: 
this many Europtans have experienced. The 
European boats and ſhips which the E/quimaux 
get into their power, are immediately cut in 
pieces, and robbed of all nails and other iron, 
which they work into knives, needles, arrow- 
heads, &c. They make uſe of fire for no other 


purpoſes but working of iron, and preparing the 


ſkins of animals. Their meat is eaten all raw. 


When they come on board an European ſhip, 
and are offered ſome of the ſailors meat, they 
never will taſte of it till they have ſeen ſome 
Europeans eat it. Though nothing pleaſed other 


favage nations ſo much as brandy, yet many 


Frenchmen have aflured me, that they "never 
could prevail on the E/quimaux to take a dram 
of it. Their miſtruſt of other nations is the 


cauſe of it; for they undoubtedly imagine that 
they are going to poiſon them, or do them ſome 
hort; and I am not certain whether they do 


not jodge right. They have no car-rings, and 


do not paint the face like the American Indians. 


For many centuries paſt they have had 45 85 
whoſe ears are erected, and never hang down. 


They 
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They make uſe of them for hunting, and inſtead 
of horſes | in winter, for drawing their goods on 
the ice. They themſelves. ſometimes ride in 
ſledges drawn by dogs. They have no other 
domeſtic animal. There are indeed plenty of 
tein- deer in their country; but it is not known 
that either the E/quimaux, or any of the Indian: 
in America, have ever tamed them. The French 
in Canada, who are in a manner the neighbours 
of the Eſquimaux, have taken a deal of pains to 
cfrry on ſome kind of trade with them, and to 
endeavour to engage them to a more. friendly 
intercourſe with other nations. For that pur 
poſe they took ſome E/quimaux children, taught 
them to read, and educated: them in the beſt 
manner 'poſlible. The intention of the French 
was, to ſend theſe children to the E/gutmaux 
again, that they might inform them of the kind 
treatment the French had given them, and there- 
by incline them to conceive a better opinion of 
the French. But unhappily all the children died 
of the ſmall-pox, and the ſcheme. was dropt. 
Many perſons in Canada doubted whether the 
ſcheme would have ſucceeded, though the chil- 
dren had been kept alive. For they ſay, there 
was formerly an Eſguimaux taken by the French, 

and brought to Canada, where: he ſtaid a good 
while, and was treated with great -givility. He 
learnt French: pretty well, and ſeemed to reliſh: 
the French way of living very well. When he 
was ſeat. back to bis countrymen, he was not 
able to make the leaſt impreſſion on them, in 
favour of the French; but was killed by his 
weiße relations, as half a Frenchman and fo- 


reigner. 
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them, but kill them on the ſpot; though they 
— pardon their other Enemies, and | in- 


Fombuc ; two, tigal; three, - ke; four, miſſtla- 
gat; water, /illaldkto ; rain, killaluck; heaven, 


reignet. Thie inbumss proceeding; of dhe H 
guimaus againſt all. ſtrangers, is the-reaſon by 
none of the Indiuns of North- America euor give 
quarter to the B/quimano if they meet with 


ate the priſoners into their nation. 
F ok the uſe of thoſe, who are fond of ce com- 
the languages of ſeveral nations, I have 

here inſerted à few Efquimaux words, commu- 
nicated to me by the Jeſuit Saint Pie. One, 


Faktuck, or nabugakſhe; the ſun, ſbilonak, or 
-fakaknuk ;- the moan, takock; an egg, imanneguk ; 
the boat, Lagacł; the oar, pacotick; the knife, 
ſhavie; a dog, mekke, or timiloky, the bow, petih- 
ſick; an arrow, katſo;' the head, niakeck; the 
car, tchiu ; the eye, Eillib, or ſhik; the hair, nut- 
bad; a tooth, ubat; the foot, itital. Some 
think that they are nearly the ſame nation with 
the Greenlanders, or Stralingers; and — 
that there is a great affinity in the Janguage'®. 
- PLUMB-TREEs of different forts, bro ght 
over from France, ſucceed very well here T 
preſent year they did not begin to flo Wer kill this 
month. Some of them looked 7 Tied 
lam told the winter does not hurt them. 


. 46s Ale e 
2 The above account of he ibinenads he 
| Ellis Account of a Voyage to Hudſon's A . 
6245 and California, of An — Actonnt 0 Voyage | | 
9 tk 5 orth- Mat Paſſagi y Hudſon's be, byWhe-C 
ornia. Taue Vols. S %. A lafly, which Crans 
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Sent. ih. Tur marquis de d Galffbnere 
is one of the three noblemen, who, abose all 
others, have gained high eſteem with the Prenc/: 
admiralty in the laſt war. Tbey are the mar- 
quiſſes de la Galiſſanniere, de la Jonguiere, and 

de FEtendue: The firſt of theſe was of à low 
ſtatute, and ſome what hump- backed. He has 
a ſurprizing knowledge in all branches of (ci - 
ence, and eſpecially in natural hiſtory; in which 
he is ſo well verſed,” that when he began to 
ſpeak with me about it, I imagined I ſa our 
great Linnæus under a new form. When he 
ſpoke of the uſe of natural hiſtory, of the method 
of learning, and employing it to raiſe the ſtate 
of a country, I was aſtoniſhed to ſee him take 
his reaſons from politics, as well as natural phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, and other ſciences. 1 
own, that my con verſation with this nobleman 
was very ĩaſtructive to me; and I always drew 
a deal of uſeful knowledge from it. He told 
me ſeveral ways of employing natural hiſtory to 


the purpoſes of politics, and to make a country 


powerful, in order to depreſs its envious neigh- 
bours. Never has natural hiſtory had a greater 
promotet in this country; and it is very donbt- 
ful whether it will ener have his equal here. 
As ſoon as he got the place of governor- general, 
he began to take thoſe meaſures for getting in- 


formation in natural hiſtory, which I have 


mentioned before When he ſaw people, Who 


had for ſomt time been in a ſetiled placg of the 


country, eſpecially in the more remote parts, or 


had-travelled'in thoſe parts, he always queſtioned 


* 


them about the trees, plants, earths, ſtones, "ores, 
Vor. II. * i 4 B b | a 1 * 


animals, 
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10 * Me "of 3 1 2 e Fe fit 22 ae 
0 5 Place. Fe il wi 2 qui- 
red what at; © 315 51e dra made of theſe 
. things;,in, what ſtate tl their huſbandry, Was; what 
lakes, rivers, and p ages there, are; and a num- 
ber of PINA, particu _ Thoſe who ſeemed to 

Jaye. e learer notions than the Teſt, were Kr 


give bim circumſtantial deſcriptions” of 
1350 had ſeen., 5170 Ne wrote as We all the 


15 zreat 
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| at bi ; owl, Shen back 5 ZI: 
e often te em 


bh where 975 chien went. a Ra there 
8, Otes, 
. for he had, got a 1 0 of i le things 
be ore. From Fe 
_the , inhabitants' believed 15 Had a preferjjatural 
Ae of thing 95 as Tu 5 Was Able to 
mention all the Curio el of place 8, Tomas 
1 6 f ee, 


vy 
ä fe be never was Tek e 1 "Never Fas 


Lan take better meaſures, and ch POR 1 
per means for Wahre. a Country, ahd encreal- 
1288 its. welfare. Canada. was 1 9 5 7 36 Ju fed 

With the treafure it poſſefled in je 2 1 


Emmen 


- pf nobleman, when f Toft biin vp Mein 
_ wanted his. ſervices at e 15 

Leave him ſo far off. He . . ice 
I with 


. nee 5 927 


Ca 


with a, Ae 0 
quantity of young th 
of earth.” 
Tas black I's 0 g. d 10 
mentioned during the coutſe of my journey.” 
will here give a more minute Avhaif 55 it. The E 
mountain on which. Quebec is built, and the 
hills along the riyer St. Laurence, copfſt of it 
for ſome miles together, on both ſides of Eke. 
About à yard from the ſurface, this ſtone's quite 
compact, and without any cracks; ſo that one 
cannot perceive that it is à flate, its particles 
being imperceptible.” It lies in ſtrata, which vary 
from three or four inches,” to twenty, thick, and 
upwards. , In the mountains" on which Ouebee i is 
built; the ſtrata do not ly orizontal, bot dip - 
ping, ſo as to be neatly perpenBiculat ;* 
upper. ends pointing belt den, ahd the 8 er 
ones ſontb-eaſt. From hence it is, the corners 
of theſe ſtrata always ſtrike out at the: ſurface 
into the Rreets, and cut the ſhoes in piece! "5 $ 
have likewiſe ſeen ſome. ſtrata, Fclioin# to the 
northward, but nearly: perpend ndicular 7 8 for- 
mer. Horizontal ſtrata, or nearly -ſuch, "have 
occurred to me too. Thee ſtrata = divided by 
narroweracks, which are commonly filled with 
fibrous White eure, which can ſometimes be 
got. looſe with. 4 Knife, i if the layer or stratum of 
ſlate above it is broken if pieces; Fach in that 
caſe f i bas the dppearapce. of a thin white leaf. 
| The large cracks are almoſt filled up with tfanſ- 
parent quartz; cryſtals, of diffetent fes Ode art 
Rs mouhtain contains vaſt quantities'of theſe 


cps ; Fro a whi h Naa cotner of the ravontain 


Which 


D - 
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which lies to the 8 of the palace, has 
got ne 'narne of Pein SIN Diamante, or Dia“ 
elch Point. The fall tracks which! divide 


the Rode, 20 pentrally'? at right angles; the 
diſtances between them are not always equal. 
The Garde of tlie ſtratum, ot that Wich d. 

turned towards the other ſtratum, is ed 
covered” With a fine, black, ſhining membrane, 
Which looks like a kind of a pytous horn=ſtone. 
In it there is ſometimes a yellow pyrites, always 
lying in ſmall grains. I never found petrifac- 
tions or inpreſſions, or Other kinds of ſtonè in 
it, beſides thoſe I have juſt mentioned. Aſtmoſt 
all the ublic and rivate buildings At Webb 


round the town, and tHund'the Aa and 
gardens.” It is caſily broken, and cut to the fie 
wanted. But it has the property of ſplitting in- 
to thin ſhivers, parallel to the ſurface of the 
ſtratum from whence they are taken;rafter. lying 
during one or more years. in the ait, and expoſed 
to the ſun. OS, this, 52 0 978 no da- 
VVV 
che ſtones- being laid on, purpoſe. ing ſuch, a 
poſition that the cracks always d 1 
ibe upper ſtones preſs ſo much v on the he 
ones, that they can on y. get cr 3 outwardly, 
Ant. ſhiver only on the outfide, without going 
further inwards. The ſhivers. always, Brow 
| tbjnger, s the hovles grow als. 1 big 
I order to give my 1275 1 e 4 e 
climate of Quebec, and b 
offheat and cold, at the * 
Eh will here e e pil 


9255 Vas Wigs 373 
mr 2 abi, 
„om th 85 ni 1 oh 1 of oatione: . ae 
'Gawthier,c he gave mea 
copy ef HP's which he; had, made from, g 
1744, io the end of geßtenbe a "The 
B obſervations ieee » Deca 
1.do not think them-aceurate g. or, 5 fr, Gaul- 
Na uſe of de la Hire s thermometer, the 
degrees of cold cannot be; exagtly determined, 
the r being; depreſſed into the globe at 
the bottom, as ſogn as the cold begins to be 
conſiderable. The obſervations are made 
throughout the year, between ſeven * eight 
in the morning, and two and three in the; after- 
noon. He, has ſeldom made any obſeryations in 
the. afternoon. . His, thermometer Was. likewiſe 
inaccurate, by being placed. in a bad 1 | 


1 Ane No 1339359004 rest 108 aw. 
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8 Pls Tur ech of this month 18k ter Sr: 
Lawrence 99710 Covered Ger 1275 ice, hear Ne- 
| rvatians of other years,” it is 
0 c Th ihe "vs is Wha efittics covered 
ith ten a the begin 8 of 5 Zr or the 
n © 821 98719 © WS of 


E 17 5 be 
Fes, eee Tc eg 


Bec. 


ks ür r N83. Non! 9255 3 ,e900 
Mayer 8 fay tf $ has been the''mildeſt 
winter they ev felt; eyen the eldeſt perſons 


1 ee þ, and the e- river, 
the ſire: kik gelte On 
et, nag Was 1 thinderiRotm, 
3pon” a foldier, and hurt him very 
B b 3 much. 


985 ber“ one ſo mild. Tad 
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wuch. . e 16th, and. Zoth, they. began 16 
make ipeibons it ite ot (ogar-maple, 0 to pte. 
pare 19 ar ſtom its jüics. n 
April. I. Dokinc this month” they continued 
to 7 Nog the Joſce 'of the 'ſugar-maple, for 
making ugar. On the th the gardeners began 
to make 866d. On the 2oth the ice in the 
river broke looſe heat Nuebec, and went down 
which tafely bappens ſo ſbon; for the river St. 
Lawrence is ſometimes e covered with ice oppoſite 
Quebec, on the 10th f May. On the 22d, and 
23d, there fell a quantity of ſnow. On the'zgth 
they began to ſow near. Se. Joachim. The ſame 
day they ſaw ſome "ſwallows. The 29th they 
ſowed corn all over the country. Ever finte wu 
23d the rivet had been clear at QUebect. 
May. Tur third of this month the cold was 
ſo great in the morning; that Celſiuss ot the 
57 Mee fas four de trees below 
fcezing oint; Pater, it did not hurt 
115 corh. 105 e 10th, all the timer“ corn 
vas ſown." On 150 Sill the' Sang ul Nar- 
Mt, "and violet, began to blo Tue 1 th 
17 5. Wild cherry- tec, faſberr ee *appl e. 
trees, and lime-trees, legen 15 an theit 
abt es, TP le ſtrawberries were in fi6wet about 
1157 dime. The 29th. the wild cherry =trees 
were in bloffom. On the 26th part * the | 
Þre 22 apple- trees, cherky-trees, ae Plot | 
ttecs, opened their flowefs. 33 84 
Funes. Tux 5th. of this ouch, all ite an 
had got. leaves. The 5 *pple: rees were Ka 


flower. Ripe fraw-b erLies were: te * 
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the 22d. Here 13 is nated, that the weather was 
very fine for 15 growth of Yegerables, - HINGE: 
July. Tur 2805 began to ſhoot into "Ears « on 
the cock and had ears every where on the 21ſt. 
(It is to be obſerved, that 55 fow | nothing but 
ſummer- corn here) Soon after the corn b began to 
flower. Hay-making began the 22d. A All this 
month the weather was excellent. xs ans a gs” 
Aug. On the 12th there were ripe pears 
ind melons. at. Montreal. On the 20th the corn 
was ripe. round Montreal, and. the harveſt was 
begun. there, On the. 22d the harveſt be- 
gan at Quebec... On the Zoth, and 3ift, there 
was a very ſmall hoar-froſt, on the ground... © "hp 
Sept. Tux barveſt of all kinds of corn; end- 
ed on the 24th and 2 5th. Melons, water-me- 
lons, cucumbers, and fine plums, were very plen- 
tikul duting the. courſe. af this, month. Apples 
and pears: were likewiſe ripe, which is not al- 
ways the caſe. On the laſt days of this month 
they, began. to plough the land. The following 
is one of the ee of a Wen 8 75 Abe 


11 85 e hs: ſometies on Yo 7, 
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50 is {11900 BP 15 A py 8 is 
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» It. WY laſs 272 woods, but e 24s 6 
pulatic that alter the Climate of 2 country, and Make it m. 

The Romans looked upon the — of Germany and En;land as 

very 


is ſurthef remarked, that the hot dumatery are... 


51190 
— 


£29 21er 2 abs as 
always very fruitful in Canade, and that woſt-of 
the corn has hardly ever arrived at perfect ma- 


tut, ty in dee 0542933005 eee 
O. ,Dyrzxs. this month the fields. were 
ploughe: „and the weather was. very. fine” all che- 


14 


time. There was a litile ſroſt for ſeveral} nighis, 
1A 1 , y * _— | \ 


io Sokiw acid r | 4 43.4 LEE. tg 
very fevere, but happily both countries have at preſent a much 
more mild climate that formerly, owing to the three above-men- 
tioned reaſons. Near Perenſburg, under ſixty degrees north lati- 
tude, the river Newa was covered with ice 1765, in the beginning 
of December and cleared of it April the 11th 1766. At Heri, , 
which is ueder forty- eight degrees forty minutes north latitude, 
the river Jelga was covered. with , ice the 26th of Nowember,; 1π⁹ ! 
and the ice broke in the river Ahril the 27th 1766, (all old file = 
Is it not almoſt incredible, thar in a place very near twelve de- 
grees more to the ſouth, the effects of cold ſhould be ſelt longer, 
an] more ſeverely, than in the more northern climate ? And thy? 
the neighbourhood e a great many woods, the cold : 
was, however, leſs ſeve:e, and laſting; . T/arirfin, on the conttary, 
has no woods for many hundred miles in its neighbourhood, iſwe 
except ſome few trees and buſhus along the Volga, and its ifles; and 
the low lad along it. Wherever the eye looks to the eaſt, there 
are vaſt piains without woeds, for many hundted miles. The 
clearing à country of woods, cannot therefore alone contribute ſo... 
much to mike the climate milder. But cultivation does mort. Oh © 
a ploughed field the ſnow will always ſooner melt, than on à field” 
covered with zraſs. The inflammable. warm particles brought in- 
to the field, by the various kinds of manure, contfibute much to 
ſoſten the rigogrs of the climates but the paper net; 1c th 
of men and cattle, in a populous country, the burnipg- of ſo man 
combuſtibles, and the Perfon of ſo ky Gute g rcteles thro? 
the whole atmoſphere ;; theſe are things which contribute ſo much 
towards ſoftening the rigours of a climate. Id a hundred ſquate 
miles near Tyuritiin, there is not ſo much cultivated land s there 
is within ten near Pererſßurg; it is in propottion to be humber of 
the inhabitants of both places, and this makes the chief difference | 
of the climate. There is ſtill another conſideration, Pribcburę les 
near the ſca, and T/aritfs in an inland country; rand; ogtnerally 
peaking,” countries near the ſea have been obſerved. to enzay e 
det climate. Theſe fewremarks will be, I believe, ſufficjent to en- 


able every. body to judge of the changes of the climate in yarious |. 
c 


countries, whi » NO doubt, grow warmer 1d more emperate, 26 
cultivation and population inereaſe. F. 2 | 8 


and 
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nd: on this gc it owes PeWwirds He end 
of chis wegth the trees be ea} to bed their .. 
leaves. 2159 3: 35 AMIS, v2 Lai A ©>£ a 
Nov. Tur continued to plough till the ei 
of this month, when the trees had ſhed all their 
leaves. Till the” 18th the cattle went out of 
doors, à few days excepted, when bad weather 
had kept them at home. On the 16th there 
was ſome thunder and lightning. There was 
not yet any ice in the river St. Laurencr on the 
24th. = 0. {24 "FOE . * 
Dec. "rs 8 dea e bervecd that 
the autumn has been much milder than uſual. 
On the iſt a ſhip cauld ſtill: ſet ſail ſor France 
but on the 16th the river St. Za orence Was 
covered with ice on the des but open in ine 
middle. In the river Ciarſen the ice was thick 
enough for horſes with heavy. loads to pale over 
"aft On che 26th, the. ice -in-the river St. Law. - 
rence w Waſhed way by a Heavy rain; but on 
the 28th: par t..of tha that, river ex e 
wich ice 0-62 d pong» L590, 4 * 4 
Tis" vicxt"6b{efvations;the . Apes 
has likewaſe-beenione of the: mdeſt. 1 now TES 8 


3 


ſume the acegußt of my on jairaeys ..). 5 7 


Tars everiitig T leſt "Quebec With a fair Wind. 0 
Re veneer of Canada, the marquis 4 
e, ordered one of the King's Beil and 
—— mann Montreal. ebe middle bo 
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b 12 le 9 uo nee of the ee 
"IA "We went” three. French miles today. 


Sept. 


378. September 174.9. 


 oGepte lz. WI d our Journey Mtn 
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Tux ſmall kind 0 Seid which ripens Kee 
three months time, was ripe about this time, 
and the people drew it out of ies ground, and 


hung it up to dry. 


Tur weather ababt 1 titne was like. he 
beginnibg of our Auguſt; old ſtile. Therefore 
it ſeems autumn commences a Whole month 


later in Canada, than in the midſt of Sweden. 


; Near each farm there is a kitchen garden, 


in which onions ate moſt abundant; becauſe the 
French: farmers eat their dinners of them with 


bread; on Fridays and Saturdays, or. faſting; days. 
However, I cannot ſay, the French are ſttict 


obſervers of faſting ; for ſeveral of my rowers ate 
fleſh. to-day, though it was Friday. The com- 


mon people i in Canada may be ſmelled when one 


paſſes by them, on account of their frequedt uſe 


of onions. Pumpions are likewiſe abundant in 


the farmers gardens. They dreſs. them in ſe- 
veral ways, but the moſt common is to cut. them 


3 towards. the fire, till it is 


ſhrubs, are planted in every 
kitchen- -garden. | 


Every. farmer plants à a Ae of, i 
near: his houſe, in ine ins 17 e 17 "of bis 


mer ei 


family. It is, like wil by very ,neccll; th at. ife 


ſhould plant tobacco, becauſe it fg o univerſally 


ſinoaked by the common People. Boys of ten 
120 or 


through the middle, and place the infide of the 

uite roaſted, 
The pulp. is then cut out of the ANT and eaten; 
us above the vulgar put ſugar: to 185 4 FO, 
fallad,: French beans, . cucumbers, Foe 1 EP 


uelszg 16 080 
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ir twelve years of ape run about With the pipe 
in their mouths, as well as the old people. Per- 
ſons above the Vulgar do not refuſe to ſmoał a 

pipe now: and then. In the notihern parts of 
Canada, they: generally ſmoak tobacco by itſelf; 
but further upwards, and about Montreal, they 
teke the inner bark of the red Cornelian cherry *, 

cruſh it, 12 mix it with the tobacco, to make 
it wesker. People of both ſexes, and of all 
ranks, uſe oof very much. Almoſt all the to- 
bacco Which is conſumed here is the produce of 
the country, and ſome people prefer it even to 
Virginian tobaccp: but thoſe who pretend to he 
connciſſeuts, N laſt kind better than the 
other. 8 > Off | SITS (71; 38 «04 OK We 


Tuben many genen imitäte che Praun 
cuſtoms; yet J obſetved, on the contrary; that 
the F. 15 in Canada i many reſpetts, follow 
the cuſtoms, of the Indians, with'whom they con- 
vetſe every day. They make uſe of the tobacco: | 
pipes, ſhoes; garters] and pirdles;'6f the Intlians.” 
They follow the Didian way of taking wat with 
exactneſs; they" mix the ſame® things with tod 
baceo; they make uſe of the Tidian zark-boats; 
and 'row chen in the Tadian way ; they wi 
quare pieces of cloth found their feet inſtead bf 
Get, "add have *adbpted many other MH, 
filhions.” When dne comes into. the Houſe of 
Canada peafatity or farmer(he gets up; takbs 
his, hat of” tothe ſttanger defifes him to fit 
down, pars Hle hat on, and At down again. Thie 
gentlemen” add ladies, as Wy 8 the pooreſt pete 


KAR 2 OM! 
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Fa 1 ip. Feb? Non ate called ne e 
Aude. he peaſants, and eſpecially their 
ives, wear ſhoes, which conſiſt of a piece of 
2800 hollowed out, 09; are, made: almoſt, a 
e Tbeir 
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1 dez is 485 of ſour cream, and. therefore 
not ſo good as Engliſh butter. Many of the 
French are very fond of milk, which they, eat 
chiefly on faſting days. However, they - have 
not i many methods of preparing it as we have 
in Sweden... The Damen way was to, boil it, 
and gut bits 91. Fn a good deal of, ſugar, 
into i it. The. F 1 .eat near as much 
Acth as the I on thoſe. days; when their 
religion allows it. For. excepting, the ſoup,. the 
'fallads, and the deſert, all their othe et diſhes 
conſiſt of fleſh variouſly prepared. 346-4. „„ 
8 95 night we 4 5 at a N 8 
LV 


Gixts en "French Tales from N and. 
Ton Rivieres. The tide eis ſtill A 120 
hefe. * Here is the laſt, Pg RNS 5 the 175 
g the are onſiſt of black Bp 5 fuc- 
Her on th ey; are com agen ofed.; merely 
"? Prep-FLIES flew about abe.q Sh oy FR! 
ans not in great. webe th Fro call 
them Mouches a few, =” 

1 20V7 5 8 Chg 
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Petaween Veber and Trois *. 387 
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THE houſes in this net hbourhoo are al 
made” of wood. The rootns' are” pre ty lar; 
The inner roof teſts on two, chte ee, or 705 
large thick N. according to the Ninh of the 


of — it nel 
paper. T he chan is reg 140 6 the Ws 
of the room; that part of the room ich I 
oppoſite the fire, is the kitchen; that which is 
behind the chimney, ſerves the people to ſlee 


and receive ſtrangers in. Sometimes there } is 0 
iron ſtobe behind the chimney, 


Sept. 1th. NEAR Champlain, which is 2 
place about five French miles ftom 'Trois Re- 


leres, the ſteep hills near the river confi 4 fa 
yellow, and ſometimes ochre- oloured' 120 


earth, in which a number of ſtall ſp prings ariſe. * 
The water in them is generallz filled with ellis 
ochre,” which is ak 1921 theſe d ry ſandy 
fields contain a great Ae Nova the Kaze Iron 
ore, which is dug at Trois Rivreres.” It 45 n 
conceiveable From whence thi Humber of ima 1 
rivulets takes their tiſe, the roun ee 
flat, and exceeflitg dry In {amtnes The 


near the river ate cultivated for oat an Eng h 
mile into the Country; but behi ud them t 
are thick forefts, and 16! Tounds, 8 0 "og 


"which! Collect 4 quantity ' moiſture, a i t 
be. 75 2 eva grat on of the water, 5 et. 1 


eee groapd to the 1 5 k 

Pie. - +5 are here covered With Al great 

teat! of blat en. and. Fa 8 1238 3 Is 
"TowAkny evening We arrived, at Fra 2 


vieres, where we ſtaid no longer, than was ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary to delivet the letters, APY we Fry 
with us from Quebec. After that we went, 
French wila\hightr up. (before: we took our 
nige lodging. 75 
TIs afternoon? we fo thing renters ld 
dle. One; was an old Jeſait, called father 
Jaſapli dubemi, who had been a miſſionary to 
the converted Indians of St. Frangois. - This 
ſummer he ended the fiftieth year of his miſſion, 
He therefore returned to Quebec, to renew his 
vors there; and he ſeemed to be healthy, and 
in good ſpirits. The other two people were our 
Jandlord and his wife; he was above eighty years 
of age, and ſhe was not much younger. They 
had now been - fifty-one years married. The 
year before, at the * of the fiftieth year of 
their marriage, they went to church together, 
and offered up thaiiks to God Almighty - the 
great grace he gave them. They were yet 
quite well, content, merry, and.talkative. The 
old man ſaid, that he was at Quebec when, the 
Engliſb beſieged it, in the year 1690, and that 
the biſhop went up and don the ſtreets,. drel- 
Fed in his pontifical robes, and a ſword in his 
hand, in order irs annals, the es of the 
ſoldiers. 652 "x 
Bann ot Tinh - 61d,” woes ah 2 . 

winters were formerly much colder — they 
are now. There fell like wiſe a greater quantity 
of ſnow, when he was young. He could fe- 
member the time when pumpions, cucum 
Sc. were killed by the froſt abgut mid- famine; 


and he aſſured me, that the ſummers. were war- 
mer 
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mer now chan they uſed to be formerly; About 
thirty and ſome 034 years ago, there was ſie a 

ſevere winter in Canada, that the froſt killed 
many birds; but the old man could not remem- 
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years ago. 88 

Tae ſoil is ere Py _ ; Andie 
yields nine or ten grains from one. But when 
this old man Was a boy, and the country was 
new and rich every where, they could get 
twenty, ot four-and-twenty, grains from one. 
They ſow but little rye hefe; nor do they ſow 
much barley, except for che uſe of . 
They complain, However; that when they have 
a bal 7 they are obligi to bake - bread: of 
barley V. Um d 9 3 N | 

Sept.” 14h) Tuts Weg we got up n 
and putſued bur journey. Aber Se" had 'gone 
about two PFench miles, we got into Lake Gr. 
Pierre, which we eroffed:' Many plants, which 
are common in our Seeds Lakes; fwim at the 
top of this water. This Lake is ſaid to be 
covered every Winter with ſuch ſtrong ice, that 
a hundred loaded horſes could go over in 
ther wi H lafeth. dar e 4} RY ESC 34h ITO 
' A*'&Raw-risn/ or river lobſter, - ſomeuhat 
like a crab, bur quite minute, abqut two geo- 
metrical fines Tong; and broad in proportion, 


was frequently drawn up by us with the aquatic 


weeds, ! 
J hf "I 1 by A+ as — G 
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29 Ky, cordated. Pontederia.'* grows plentiſul 
0 les of a long and narrow canal of water, 
** e 7 ces frequented. by our water-lillies +. 
N great number of hogs wade far into this kind 
rait, and ſometimes duck the greateſt part 
1 eir bodies under water, in order to get at 
the roots, which they are very fond of. 
As ſoon as we were got through Lake Se. 
Pierre, the face of the country was entirely 
changed, and became as agreeable as could be 
Wiſhed. The iſles, and the land on both ſides 
of us, looked like * prettieſt, plpaſure-gnrdaas 
and this continued till near; Montreal. 25 
Nx ax every farm on the river - ſide thete are 
ſome boats, hollawed out of the trunks of fingle 
trees, but commonly neat, and well made, hav- 
ing the proper ſhape of boats. In one place 
ſaw a boat made of the bark of trees. 
Sept. 15th. W continued our journey eatly 
this morning. On account of the ſtrength of 
the river, which came down againſt us, we wete 
ſometimes obliged to let the rowers go on gre, 
and draw the boat. 4.0 dhe 
Arx four o'clock in the evening we arfixed) at 
| Montreal; and our voyage was reckoned g 
happy one, becauſe the violence of the — 
flowing againſt us all the way, aud the change- 
ableneſs of the winds, commanly Marne it to 
fourteen days. ct 
Sept. 19th. SEVERAL peop ple here: in town 
hae got the French vines, ang, planted hem in 
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one a pale grern, * inet white; 
of a teddiſh brown 1 — 5 Flom the 
ones they fay, White wine is "made'; and fr 
the red ones, red wine. The cold” e 
obliges them to put dung round the roots df the 
vines, without Which they would be kin of 
the froſt. ©'The grapes began to be ripe in 
days; the White ones ate 'a little ſooner Hoe e 
than the rec ones. They make no wine of 
them Here, becauſe it is' not worth while; hut 
they are ſetvecd up at deſerts. They ſay, theſe 
grapes do not grow ſo big hefe as in France. 
Wirerx-MEtons “ ate cultivated in gest 
plenty in the Exgliſb and French American lo- 
nies; and were is hardly a peaſant here, who 
has not a field planted with them. They are 
chiefly cultivated / in the neighboarhood of 
towns; and they are very rare in the north part 
of Canada. Tlie Indian plant great quan ities 
of witer-melons at reel. 15 whether they 
have done it of old is not eaſily determined!” For 
an old Onidoe Indian (of the r Troque/e ratios) 
aſſured me; that the '7#d;ans did not know 
watetamelons before the Furopeuns came into 
the country, and commounicated them tothe 
Indiunt The French, on the other hand, Habe 
aſſured me, that the Iinois Indians have had 
abundance of this fruit, when the Free firſt 
came to them; and that they declate, they had 
planted them ſince times immemorial. Ho- 
ever, I. do not remember having read that the 
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Eibopeans, who firſt came to North- America, 
mention the watef-melons, in ſpeaking of the 
diſhes of the Indian at that time. How great 
the ſummer heat is in thoſe parts of nee 
which I have paſſed through, can caſt ily be con- 
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ceived; when one cotifiders," that in Al thoſe 
places, they never ſow water-melons in  Hot- 
beds, but in the open fields in ſpring, without 
ſo much as covering them, and they ripen in 
time. Here are two ſpecies of them, viz. one 
with a red pulp, and one with a white one. 
The firſt is more common to the ſouthward, 
with the Illinois, and in the Ex Wo colonies ; 
the laſt is more abundatit in Canada, The ſeeds 
are ſown in ſpring, after the cold is entirely 
gone off, in a good rich ground, at ſome dif- 
tance from each other; becauſe theit "Fats 
cd far, and require much room, if they 
Il be very fruitful. They were now ripe at 
Montreal; bur in the Engl, % colonies they 
ripen in uh and Auguſt. They commonly re- 
quire leſs time to ripen in, than the common 
melons. Thoſe in the Englifh colonies are com- 
monly” ſweeter, and more agrecable, than wo 
Canada ones. Does the greater heat Conti 
any thing towards making them more Palatabl ke?” 
Thoſe in the province of New-York are, Hhow-. 
ever, reckoned the beſt. 
Tur water-melous are very juicy ; and the 
juice is mixed with a' cooling pulp, ach 
vety good in the hot furmer-ſeaſon.” Nobody, 
in Canada, in Albany,” and in Tiber e arts of. 
NewYork, could produce an exawple, that the 
OT. f water-melons in 1 Us qu tities had 
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* | 15 dy there aalen is 2 
fick perſons Ae them. without an te 
Further to the ſouth, the frequent uſe: alen 
it is thought brings on intermitting fevers; and 
other bad diſtempers, eſpecially in ſuch people 
25. are leſs, uſed to them. Many Frenchmen 
aſſuted me, that when people born in Canuda 
came to the Minoit, and eat ſeveral times of 
the water · melons of that part, they immediately 
got. a fever; and There e, the D/inois adviſes 
the N a cat of, a fruit ſo; dangerous td 
them. T eee ate ſubject to be at- 
tacked by evers, if they cool their ſtomachs 
too often with water-melons. In Canada they 
keep them in a toom, Which is a little heated; 
by which means they will keep freſh, two months 
after they are ripe ;; but care muſt be taken, that 
the froſt ſpoil them, not. In the Engliſb plan- 
tations they likewiſe. keep them freſh in dryʒ 
larly duri part of the winter. They aſſur- 
ed me that 25 keep bettet when they are cares, 
fully bro 9 7 from th e ſtalk, and afterwards: 
burnt wit 4; r£d-hat iron, in the place where 
the ſtalk was. faſtened. In this manner they 
may be gaten at. ee. and after. In Fen- 
loans, w e- they have A, dry. ſandy, earth 
they Mags a le! in the ground, put the watery - 
melons carefully into it with, theic ſtalks, by 
which means they keep very freſh. during a grest 
part 8 an inter. Few. people, however, take 
this Troup! «with. the, water-melons; becauſe 
they bei Site ee 465 the e 
very c t. ſsems to be leſs nec bc 
keep 9 110 _ in that ſeaſon, lick i 
Oo 2 already 
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already very cold. They are of opinion in theſe 
parts, that cucumbers cool more than Water 
melons. © The latter are very ſtrongly diuretic. 
The'Iroqueſe call them Onoligſeratatee. 
'Go6rrps of ſeveral kinds, oblong, round, 
flat or compreſſed, "ctook-netked, ſmall, Ge. 
are planted in all the Engliſb and French colo- 
nies. ''In Canada, they fill the chief part of the 
farmets kitchen-gardens, though the onions 
came very near up with them. Each farmer 
in the Engliſb plantations, has a large field 
planted with gourds, and the Germans, Sweder, 
Dutch, and other Europeans, ſettled in their 
colonies, plant them. Gourds are a conſiderable 
part of the Indian food; however, they plant 
more ſquaſhes than common gourds. They de- 
clare, that they have had gourds long before the 
Europeans diſcovered America ; which ſeems to 
be confirmed by the accounts of the firſt Euro- 
peans that came into theſe, parts, who mentioned 
gourds as common food among the Indians. 
The French here call them citrouillet, and. the 
Engliſh in the colonies, . pumpkins, They are 
planted in ſpring, when, they have nothing to 
eat from the froſt, in an enclosed field, and a 
good” rich foil. They are likewiſe frequently 
towards the beginning of September, but 41 og 
| ſouthward they are ripe at the end of July.” 
oon as the cold weather commence „they take 
off all tbe pumpions that remain on the” ſtalk, 
whether ripe. or not, and ſpread” them on the 
floor, in a part of the houſe, where the unnpe 
ones grow perfectly ripe, if they ate not-Jaid 
Y »Y T1: e ey Bayes RT y 
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par into old hot-heds: In ane they ripe 
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one upon tlie other. paler, 3550 robe Monte 
real in the middle of September 3 but in Penfyl- 
vania, I have ſeen ſome in the fields on the;rgth 
of OZober.. They Keef rell for feveral months, 
and ken chte gpu * the winter, if they be well 
ſecuttd in dry cellarg' (for in damp. ones; they 
rot ber nden) where the cold cannot come in, 
or, which js till better, in dry rooms which are 
heated pow,” and then, to prevene the cold fram. ; 
damaging” the fruit. "> 
PUMP1qys are prepared for eating i various 
ways. The Indians boil them whole, or roaft 
them in aſhes, and eat t them then, or go to fell 
them thus prepared 1 in the towns, and they 
have, indeed, a very fine flavour, when roaſted. 
The Preach and Eu wiſh ſlice them, and 
the flices before the fire to roaſt.;, when. they 
are roaſted, they generally put ſugar. on the 
pulp. *Another*way of toaſting them, is tg cut 
them thrdugh the middle, ike out all the ſeeds, 
put the halves. ogether again, and roaſt them 
in an oy en. Fr When theylafe quite roaſted, ſome 
butter 10 ar in, vrhilſt they ate warm, which 
being im find ed, into the pulp, renders it very, 
palatable.” * hey often bail pumpiops i in water 
ad afterwards t them, either alone of, Wn 
h. Solne . Los \ Thin kind of pottage., 1. of 
he th ing tem in Water, and afterwards 
macerdting {i This is again. bare with 
a'fittle"8f*t the NEO and. 4 good deal. of, front, Wy 
and dies. about Whilſt Fehse Jomwe⸗ 
times the, | 


ß 18 "ſtamped Fr kneated, into 
dough, . 


maize flour or other. flout ; Ft. of. this | 


they wee ee. Some make puddlings and 
CC 3 tarts 


in Canada, was reckoned, the. nh, ine 
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Fits of, 1 p The, Judians, in Angles: to pre- 
ce 


rve. it ons, tor a very | tiene, cut 

n ices, Which 15. 2 5 e 
e 1 either by t lun, or, by 

E in room. W hen they, are 1bus; dried, 

595 Ki Pehl for years, gain er, and When 

boil led, th hey, taſle very well. The Indians. pre- 

pate them thus: at home and on, their Journies, 


and from, them the, Europeans bave adapted this 


method. 57 Sometimes they do ng e the time 
to hell it, but eat it dry with page er 
other fl e ;.a0d 1 own, they. are.catable- i in that 
ate, and wy. welcome to a hungry omach. 
They ſometimes,; preſerve. them in the ollowing 
manner at Montreal They cut, a pumpion in 
four pieces, 9 them, and take the ſceds out 
of them. The pulp is put in a pot with, boiling 
water, in which it mu boil from four. to. fix 
minutes. It is then put into a,cyllender; and 
left in it till the next day, that the, water may 
run off. When it is mixed with cloves, cinng; 
mon, and ſome lemop peel, pteſetved in ſyrup, 
and there muſt. be an equal fi 5 of. ſyrup 
and of he Pape. | After A8 it pie 
ther, till t he ſyrup is entire] imb 
white colour of the pulp i is quite 1 t. wy N 
Sept, 20th, Tas corn of this year 5 b 1 


ever. had. In the provinge of News 


contrary, the STOP, Was very poor. Hem 


N fine th is Year in Canada, sti 
Sept. 220. Tur French, in Cangda 1 
a great trade with the m and thou 


was formerly the Ply, trade of, this ext6i 
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county, yet ſte inhabitante were confiderably 
enriched by” it. At prefent, they bave beſides 
the Maas bay; her pg, ticles' which 
are "exported from hence, 1dians in this 
neighbourhood, who go andi in winter like 
the other Indian nations, commonly brin' their 
furs and ſkins to ſale in the neighbouring / ren 
towns; however this is not ſufficient. The 
Indians who live at a greater diſtance, never 
come to Canada at all; and, left they ſhould 
bring their goods to the Engl, iſh, as the Engliſh 
go to them, the French ate obliged to under- 
take journies, and purchaſe the Indian goods i in 
the'coumry of the Indians. This trade is chief- 
ly carried on at Montreal, and Aa great number 
of young and old men,” every year undertake 
long ind troubleſome voyages for that purpoſe, 
carrying With them ſuch goods as th ' know 
the Indian: like, and ate in want of. It is of 
neee ſſary to take. money on ſuch a journey; A 
the Indians do not value it; and indeed 1 think 
the French, Wh go on theſe journies, ſcarce 
ever: take 4 fol ot penny with them. 15 
III H now Enumerate the chief goods wich 
the French” ear with them fot this trade, and 
which have 4 good tun among the hidfans:”' 0 
"Muſkets, Powder, Shot, and Balls. The Eu- 
ropeans Have taught the Indians in their neigh” 
bouthood the uſe of fire: arms, and they Habe 
laid affide their bows and Arrows, which were 
formerly their only arms, ind make uſe of mut 
kets. If the Europeant ſhould no fefüſe to 
ſupply' the Dithans with muſkets, they would be 
1 586 by deathß as almoſt all their food conbiſts 
. of 
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of the fleſh of the animals, which they hunt; or 
they would be irritated to ſuch a degree as to at- 
ca the European... The Indians have Hitherto 
never tried to make muſkets or ſimilar fire- arms; 
and. their great indolence does not even allow 
them to mend thoſe muſkets which they have 
got. They leave this entirely to the Europeans. 
As the Europeans came into North. America, 
they were very cateful not to give the Indians 
any fire-arms. | But in the wärs between the 
French and Engliſh, each party gave their In- 
dian allies fire- arms, in order to weaken the 
force of the enemy. The Frencſi lay the blame 
upon the Dutch ſetilets in Albany, ſaying, that 
they began, in 1642, to give their Indians fite- 
arms, and taught them the uſe of them, in 
order to weaken the French. The inbabitants 
of Albany, on the contrary, aſſert, that the 
Frencſi firſt introduced this cuſtom, as they 
would have been too weak to reſiſt the combin- 
ed force of the Dutch and Engl: f in the colo- 
nies. Be this as it will, it is certain that the 
Indians buy muſkets from the Europeans, and 
know at preſent better how to make ule. of 
them, than ſome of their teachers. It is like- 
wiſe certain, that the Europeans gain confider- 
ably by their trade in muſkets and ammunition. 
"Pieces of white cloth, or of 4 coarſe uncut 
cloth.” The Indian conſtantly: wear ſuch pieces 
of cloth, wrapping them round. their bodies. 
Sometimes they hang them over their ſhoulders; 
in warm weather, they faſten them round the 
middle; and in cold weather, they put them 
over the head. Both their men and women 


| wear 
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reckon the hatchets andgknives much better 
than thoſe which they, formerly wade of [ſtones 
and bones. 5 The ſtone hatchets of the ancient 
Indians ate very rare in Canad]⁹² e. 
7 1 F topper on braſt, ſometimes tinned 
in the inſide. In theſe, the Indians now © boil 
all their meat, and they have a very great run 
with them. They formerly made nic of earthen 
or wooden pots, into which they poured water, or 
wbateyet elſe they wanted to boil, and, threw in. 
red hot ſtones to make it boil. They do got 
want tron boilers, becauſe they cannot be eafily. 
carried on their. continual journies, and would 
not bear ſuch falls and knocks as their Kettles, 
ate Rhede e if Ac 

Bar-rings of different fixes, commonly of 
braſs, and ſometimes of tin. They are worn 
by boch men and women, though-the ole of 


them is not general. gp” 
ö . Vermillion. 
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2 Vermillion With this they paint their F466; 
ſhirt, and ſeveral parts of the body. They for- ” 
mefly made uſe of à reddiſh earth, Which is to 
be found in the country; but as the Euro. 
rant brought hem vermillion, they thought 
nothing was comparable to it in colour. Many 
perſons have told me, that they had heard their 
fathers mention, that the firſt Frenchmen” who 


came over here, got à great heap of 'furs' from 
the Indians, for three times as much ci nnabar 


as would ly on the tip of a knifſGgGG. 


Verdigroaſ, io paint their faces green. For 
the black colour, they make uſe of the ſodt t 
the bottom of their" kettles, and dadb their 
whole face with ir: 
Losing glaſſes. The Indi; 4 very much 
pleaſed with them, and make uſe of them chief- 
ly hen they want to paint themſelves. The 
men eonſtantly carry their looking glaſſes with 
em on all their journies; but the women do 

not. The" men; upon” the Whole, are more 
fond of dreſſing than the women 

Burning glaſſes. Theſe are excellent piebes 
of furniture in the opinion of the Tndant; be- 
cauſe they ſerve to light the pipe without any 
trouble, which an indolent Indich is very fond 
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* Faces is bought b uche northern Thiel, ? 
in whoſe every it ill not grow. The” 
ſouthern Indian always plant as much of it as! 
they want for their own conſumption. ©" 
bacco has a great run amongſt he-wortherh 3p! 
diane, and , been obtervech that the farther 
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. live, e we o. more they 
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pg or, a8 as. they are here called, par- 
celanes. They ate made of a particular kind of 
celle, and turned into little, ſhart- eylindrigal 
beads, and ſerve the ns for mona. d 
orname nament. Aer n Dig! oueft.enotes 3 
Glaſs. beads, of a fall. ne, .and- white ae 
other colours, The Indian women know how 
to faſten. them in their ribbands, Pavehes,) and 


cloths, NRW in an od: 250 v3 blvow'es 


Arte iti Aid as 
| Brondy which 4 Tadians: value. above aA 
other goods that can be brought them nor 
have. they any thing, though ever ſo dear to 
them, which they would agt give away — 
liquor. But, on account of the many ereg 
larities which, are gauſed by the uſe of rom 
the ſala of, it bag heen prohibited under, ſevare 
penalties 3 bowevyer,. they d not ee pay an 
implicit oheqienge to thisſ orders, 
Tux sb gte the chief gopds which the: French 
carry to the Iudians, and they have 2 good: run 
among them iq Ft? 108 {03 122% ratten 
Aus goods which they bring back from: the 
Indiant, conſiſt entirely in furs, The French: 
get them in exchange for theit goods, together 
with all the neceſſary proviſions they want on 
the journey. The furs are of two kinds; übe 
beſt are the; northern ones, and ths ward. n 
N — — |. 18977 5 o 

©, parts, nals g. are 
chiefly hs obs {ſkins of animals: bears, 
6 beavers, 
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besvers, elks 6, reindeer, wolfc1yhxes 4, an 
martens. They ſometimes get martens La 
from the ſouth," but they are fed, and good for 
Rttle? Picton da Nord is perhap 2 animal 
which the Engliſb, hear Hudhn's bay, call the 
wolbe rent. To the northern Fai elong the 
bears, which are but few, and foxes, ann 
are not very numerous, and e black; 
and ſeveral: other ſKkins. * 
Tur ſking of the ſouthefn Sas ire chiefly 
taken from the following animals: wild cattle, 
ſtags, rocbucks, ötters, "Pichoux' ti Sud, of 
which P. Charlevoix makes mention 9. and are 
probably a ſpecies of cat- y nk, or perhaps a 
kind of panther; foxes of © yatiots Kinds, Faces 
coons, cat-lynxes," '2h4 ſevetal others. 
Ir ig inconceivable what Hatdſhips thi people 
in Canada muſt” undergo on best e Wan 
Sometimes they muſt carry cheir go l Kb 
wuy by land; ; Frequently they 2 abuſe 
the Indians, art" > Ts ee are killed by 
them. They often ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, 
and cold, re bit by gnats, and expoſed to 
the” bites of polſondus ſnakes," and other dan- 
gerous animals and inſe@s. Theſe" deſtroy. a 
great part of the youth in Canada, *and'preven 
the people from bw old. 7 this 2 ; 
however, they become ſuch” brave ſoldiers, = 
ane 


ſo inured to fatigue, har none of chem fear 
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ger or hardſhips... Many. of them ſettle among 
the Indians far from. Canada, marry India 
women, and never come back again. 


Tuß prices of the ſlcins nin Canada, in the 


year 1749, werte communicated to me by M. d 
Couagne, a merchant at Mantreal, with whom 
I lodged. . They were as follow: /{; +, 


GREAT and. -middle ſized beer 


five livres. Y WE 43H Weg ed 4-33" 
SKINS of young bears, fifty ſols. 
— — — [yn xs, 25 ſols. Weins „ e 9 2 
— p ichouæx tu fad,” 35 n YE! 
— ——— foxes from the ſouthern pn "y 
is 35 ſols. {6 36: nt einde! 
— ters, 5 livres, f d tht 
— — YAaccoons, 5 gb whe) td 
TO — Martens, 45 ſols. le ie 4 
2 — An wolf-lynxgs. 84 livres: - it) 
_ Dae la, 40 ſols. ur © engen 
— Prom ro - carcajoux," an animal -W ich, Ido 
not know., 5 lire. 
. viſons, a kind of martens, which 
? liye in the water, 25 ſolss 4G 
RAV fy of elks ＋. 5 lyres. 
5 — tags 1. 0 t% Cf mia! 5 
Bap ſkins of oth and Rags, 555 3 livres, 7697 v 
SKINS. of roebucks, 25, cr 30 ſols- "Fit 
| — — red Faxes,. 3 Mete Gf Döner 
TT er: ee e. e op ben 0 
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September" i149. 
I wiLL now inſert à liſt of afl 1 
kinds of ſkins, which are to be got n Cn 
and which are ſent from thence to A 
it from one of the greateſt merchauts In 
AT IIS ab ** $1531 T69- 
IW ee een ed TIFSOLY TOOK GIHET 
Prepared: roebuok ſkins, chu e, 1 
Unptepated ditts, "cheorenile vert. 
Tanned ditto, i: e ee ae 0 
Bears, ere ni 8G 


Young bears, our ſons. 
Otters, autres. 1 2. ? = 503 Lasse 


Den... but zie: W ads SL; 
133113 * iin ing 

Haar, „ he 2; 23149 in 
Wolves, loup de * „ E 388 ner 
i * 1. a 


Lynxes, leups prayer A OTE TENTS: nag 
North pichoux; — as med. IV 1 2 40 
South pichoux, pichoux du Jud.” * IE 
Red foxes, renards ec. ah n 
Croſs foxes, renard. e 1244044 ee 
Black foxes, renurd. noir,. Narr :o 4 | 10 | 7 
Grey foxes, renarur urgentisnsss . 
Southern, or Virginian foxes, renar di d d 
. ou de-Virginie. © Az 459} ont 2821 nc 
Whit foxes, from Taſer, renarli Blanc. 
de Tadouſſae. 1 t0 ten 90) | 
Ee 'martres. + ein DIST TT IHEW X 
Viſons, ee 2 +163 26 | 16344010 
Black fquirrels, — . enges 7 EY 
Raw ſtags ſkins, ' cer vertr. 8 (4 i ain 


Prepared ditto, cerfs Paſſes.” 10 Sd 3 1 1 

Raw elks ſkins, origmacs vertr. 8 21. wo 6 

Prepared ditto, originacs paſſer Eros oy 
Rein-deer ſkins, caribo e r en 
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Ra. hind ſkins, #ithes ft. 
Prepared ditto, bichar paſcat. El doof! 
Carcajous- 4 5; + non 305) 918 idw bis 
Muſk r rats muſques, 10 dio Sion $i 10g 
Fat winter beavers, cgſtors gras iber. 
Ditto ſummer beavers, caſtors gras det. 
Dry winter beavers, caſtors ſece d hier-. 
Ditto ſummer beavers, :caftors fees A. ; 
Old winter beavers, 'caſtors vieux'd hiver,. 
Ditto ſummer e caftors vieux d ite. 
enen 423,901 o0bpo'T 
To-DAx, I got a piece of native copper from 
the Upper Lake. They find it there almoſt 
quite pure ; ſo that it does not want meltit 
over again, but is immediately fit for working. 
Father Charlevoix * ſpeaks of it in his Hiſtory 
of Neu- France. One of the Jeſuits at Man- 
real, who had been at the place where this 
metal is got, told me, that it is e 
near the mouths of rivers, and that there at 
pieces of native copper too heavy for ſingle 
man to lift up. The Jadian- there ſay, that 
they formerly, found a piece of about ſeven; feet 
long, and near four feet thick, all of pure cop» 
per. As it is always found in the ground neut 
the mouths of rivers, it is probable that the ice 
or water carried it down from a mountain 2 
notwithſtanding the careful ſearch, that has b 
made, no place has, been found, where! 
metal lies in any great, quantity together. ws. 5 
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Tux head or ſupetigr 9 the, prieſts, ts, af Mone 
real, gave me 2 piege of. Jead-ore. tordays He 
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ſaid it was taken from a place only a few Preach 
miles from Montreal, and it. conſiſted of pretty 
compact, ſhining cubes of lead-ore. 1 was 
told by ſeveral perſons here, that furthermore 
ſouthward in the cc-atry, there is a place where 
they find a great qua-tity. of this lead- ore in the 
ground. The Indians near it, melt it, and 
make balls and ſhot. of it. I got ſome pieces 
of it likewiſe, conſiſting of a ſhining cubic ſead- 
ore, with narrow ſtripes between it, and of a 
White hard earth or clay, which efferveſces with 
agua fartis.. 
I IIEE WISE received a "reddilh brown: earth 
to-day, found near the Lac de Deux Montagnes, 
or Lake of Two Mountains, a few French miles 
from Montreal. It may be cafily crumbled-into 
duſt between the fingers. It is very heavy, and 
more ſo than the earth of that kind generally is. 
Out wardly, it has a kind, of gloſſy appearance, 
and, when it is handled by the fingers for ſome 
time, they are quite as it were filverediover. It 
is, therefore, probably, a kind of lead-carth, © or 
an earth mixed with iron-glimmer. 1 
IAE ladies in Canada are generally of. two 
kinds: ſome come over from France, and the 
reſt natives. The former poſſeſs the politeneſs 
8 to the Frencſ nation; the latter may 
e divided into thoſe of Quebec and Montreal. 
The fitſt of theſe, ate equal to the French ladies 
in good. breeding. having the advantage of fre. 
quently converſing with the French gentlemen 
and ladies, who come every ſummer with the 
king's ſhips, and ſtay ſeyeral weeks at Quebec, 
but. Icom 80 to Montreal. The ladies of this 


lat 
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liſt place are accuſed by the French of partaking 
too much of the pride of the Indians, and of be- 
ing much wanted in French good breeding. 
What I have mentioned above of their dreſſing 
their head too aſſiduouſſy,; tlie caſe with all 
the ladies throughout Caluda. On thoſe days 
when they pay or receive viſits, they dreſs ſo 
gayly, that one is .almoſt induced to think their 
parents poſſeſſed the greateſt dignities in the 
ſtate, The Frenchmen, who confidered things 
in their true light, complained very much that 
a great part of the ladies in Canada had got into 
the pernicious cuſtom of taking too much care 
of their dreſs, and ſquandering all their fortunes, 
and more, upon it, inſtead of ſparing ſomething 
for future times. They are no leſs attentive o 
have the neweſt faſhions; and they laugh at 
each other,, when they are not dreſſed to each 
other's fancy. But what they get as new faſhi- 
ons, are grown old, and laid aſide in France; 
for the ſhips coming but once every year from 
thence, the people in Canada conſider that as 
the new faſhion for the whole year, which the 
people on board brought with them, or which 
they impoſed upon them as new. The ladies in 
Canada, and eſpecially at Montreal, are very 
ready to laugh at any blunders ſtrangers make in 
ſpeaking. In Canada nobody ever hears the 
French language ſpoken. by any but Frenchmen ; 
for ſtrangers ſeldom come thither ; and the In- 
dians are naturally too proud to learn French, 
but oblige the Prench to learn their language, 
From hence it naturally follows, that the nice 
Canada ladies cannot hear any thing uncommon 
Vox. II. D d with- 
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without laugbing at it. One of the firſt queſ- 
tions they propoſe to a ſtranger is, whether he 
is married? The next, how he likes the ladies 
in the country; and whether he thinks them 
handſomer than thoſe of his own country; And 
the third, whether he will take one home with 
bim? There are ſome difference between the 
ladies of Quebec, and thoſe of Montreal; thoſe 
of the laſt place ſeemed to be generally hand- 
ſomer than thaſe of the former. Their behavi- 
our likewiſe ſeemed to me to be ſomewhat 
too free at Qyebec, and of a more becoming 
modeſty” at Montreal. The ladies; at Quebec, 
eſpecially the unmarried. ones, are. not very. in- 
duſtrious. A girl of eighteen. is reckoned yery 
poorly off, if ſhe cannot enumerate at leaſt 
twenty lovers. Theſe young ladies, eſpecially 
thoſe of a higher rank, get up at ſeven, and drets 
till nine, drinking their coffee at the ſame time, 
When they .are drefled, they place. themſelves 
near a window that opens into the ftreet, take 
up ſome needle- work, and ſew a ſtitch now and 
then; but turn their eyes into the ſtreet moſt of 
the time. When a young fellow comes in, 
whither they are acquainted with him or not, 
they immediately lay aſide their work, fit down 
by him, and begin to chat, laugh, joke, and 
invent double-entendret; and this Is rekoned he- 
ing very witty . In this manner they frequently 
pals the whole day, leaving their mothers. to do 
all the buſineſs in the houfe. In Monzrea!/;. the 
girls are not quite ſo e but moe induſ- 
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trious. They are always at theft ntedler Work, 
or doing ſomè neceſſaty "buſineſs. in the Houle, 
They are likewiſe i ; a08 no- 
body can ſay that they want ei 


, Want either Wt, or 
charms. Their fault is that they think tob well 
of themſelves. However, the daughters of peg= 
le of all ranks, without exception, go to at- 
et, and carry home what they have bought. - 
They rife as ſoon, and go to bed as late, as 
any of the people in the houſe. N I have been 
aſſured, that, in general, their fortunes ate not 
conſiderable; which are rendered ſtill more 
ſcarce by the number of children, and the ſmall 
revenues in a houſe. The girls at Montreal ate 
very much diſpleaſed that thoſe at 5 BE 
huſbands fooner than they. The reaſqn of this 
is, that many young gentlemen who come over 
from France with the ſhips, are captivated by 
the ladies at Qzebec, and marry them; but as 
theſe gentlemen ſeldom go up to Montreal, the 
girls there ate not often ſo happy as thoſe of the 
Mr ET ITS. 
Sept. 23d. Turs morning I went to Saut an 
Recollet, a place three French miles northward 
of Montreal," to deſeribe the plants and mineral, 

there, and chiefly to collect ſeeds of variou 
plants. Near the town there are farnis on bot 
ſides of the road; but as one advances farthe 
on, the country grows woody, and varies in re- 
gard to height. It is genetally very ſtrong; and 
there are both pieces of rock-ftone, and a kind 
of grey limie-ſtohe. The roads ate bad and al- 
moſt impaſſable for chaiſes. A little before I 
a1 | D dz arrived 
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arrived at Saut au Recollet, the woods end, and 
the country is turned into coru- fields, meadows, 


and paſtures. 
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_ "AnovT a French mile from the town are two 


lime-kilns on the road.” They are built of a grey 
lime-ſtone, burnt hard, and of pieces of rock- 
ſtone, towards the fire. The height of the kiln 
from top to bottom is ſeven yards. We 

Tux lime-ſtone which they burn here, is of 
two kinds. One is quite black, and ſo compact, 


that its conſtituent particles cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſome diſperſed grains of white and pale 


grey ſpar excepted. Now and then there are 
thin cracks in it filled with a white ſmall-grained 
EE. 5 3 

1 Have never ſeen any pettifactions in this 


ſtone, though I looked very carefully for them. 


This ſtone is common on the iſle of Montreal, 
about ten or twenty inches below the upper ſoil. 
It lies in ſtrata of five or ten inches thickneſs, 
This ſtone is ſaid to give the beſt lime; for, 
though it is not ſo white as that of the following 
grey lime-ſtone, yet it makes better mortar, and 
almoſt turns into ſtone, growing harder and 
more compact every day. There are examples, 


that when they have been about to repait a 


houſe made partly of this mortar, the other 


ſtones of which the houſe conſiſts, ſooner broke 


in pieces than the mortar itſelf, 


. : . : 
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Tux other kind is a grey, and ſometimes a 
dark grey lime-ſtone, conſiſting of a compact 
calcareous-ſtone, mixed with grains of ſpar, of 
the ſame colour, It is full of petrified ſtriated 


ſhells 


Between Montreal and Saut au Recollet. 40 $ 


ſhells or pectinites. The greateſt part of theſe 
petrifactions are, however, only im prefſions 
the hollow fide of the ſhells. Now and- then. 
ſound likewiſe petrified pieces of the ſhell itſelf, 
though I could never find the ſame ſhells in their 
natural ſtate on the ſhores ;, and it. ſeems incon- 
ceivable how ſuch. a quantity of impreſſions 
could come together, as I ſhall preſently. men- 
tion. 

I Have had great pieces of this Iime-ſtone, 
conſiſting of little elſe than pectinites, lyin 
cloſe to one another. This lime-ſtone is ou 
on ſeveral parts of the iſle, where it lies in ho- 
rizontal ſtrata of the thickneſs of five or ten 
inches. This ſtone yields a great quantity of 
white lime, but it is not ſo good as the former, 
becauſe it grows damp in wet weather. 

Fix-wood is reckoned the beſt for the lim& | 
kilns and the thuya wood next to it. The Wood 
of the ſugar-maple, and other trees of a ſimilar 
nature, ate got fit for it, becauſe they leave a 
great quantity of coals. 

GREY pieces of rock-ſtone are to be kes in 

the woods and fields hereabouss. 

Tux leaves of ſeveral trees and plants began 
now to get a pale hue; eſpecially thoſe of the 
red maple, the ſmooth ſumach *, the Polygonum 
ſagittatum, LINN. and feveral of the ferns. 0 . 

A GREAT croſs. is erected on the road, and 
the boy, who ſhewed me the wood, told me 
that a perſon was buried there, who had e 
great miracles. | regte r r 
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Ar pon I arrived at Saut au Recollet, which 
is alittle place, ſituated on a branch of the river 
S. Latprence, which flows with a violent cur- 
rent between the iſles: of Mantreal and Jeſus, 

has: got its name from an accident which 
hap ened to a recollet friar, called Nicholas Veil, 

1 year 1623 He went into a boat with a 
te Indian, and ſome Indians of the nation 
of Hurdns, in order to go to Quebec; but, on 
going over this place in the river, the boat 
overſet, and both the friar and his proſelyte 
were drowned. The Indians (who have been 
ſuſpected of occaſioning the overſetting of the 
N ſwam to the ſhore, ſaved what they could 
of the friar's effects, and kept them. 

Tux country hereabouts is full of tones, 2 
they have but lately began to cultivate it; for 
Ml the old people could remember the places 
covered with tall woods, which are now turned 
into corn- fields, meadows, and paſtures. The 
ptieſts ſay, that this place was belly y inhabit- 
ed by ſome converted Hurons.. Theſe Indians 
lived on a high mountain, at a little diſtance 
from Montreal, when the French ſirſt. arrived 
here, and the latter perſuaded them to ſell that 
land. They did ſo, and ſettled here at aus au 
Recallet, "5 the church which ſtill remains here, 
was built for them, and they have attended 
divine ſervice. in it for many years... As the 


French began to increaſe, on the iſle of Montregly 


they wiſhed: to have it entirely to themſelves, 
and ended the Indians again to ſell them this: 
ſpot, aud go to another. The French have 
ine p - upon the enn (whom they did 
E not 
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Saut au Nerollot. 4 


not like to have amongſt them, becauſe of their 
drunkenneſs,” and rambling” idle life) to leave 
this place again, and go to ſettle at the lake des 
Deux Montagnes, where they are at preſent, and 
have a ſine church of ſtone. Their church at 
Saut an Recbllet is of wood, looks very old and 
ruinous, though its infide is pretty govd; and is 
made uſe of by the Frenchmen in this place. 
They have already brought a quantity of ſtones 
hither, and intend EL Gp a new chureh ern 
ſoon 014 7; 
THoven there had been fo rain for forns 
days paſt, yet the moiſture in the air was: fo 
great, — . I ſpread ſome papers on the 22 
this afternoon, in a thady place, intending to 
put the ſeeds I collected. into them, they were fo 
wet in a few minutes time, as to be rendered 
quite uſeleſs. The whole ſky was very cleath 
and bright, and the beat as intoletable as in the 
middle of "July; oe 
Ox half of the corn feld are left fallow al- 
ternately. The fallow - grounds are never plough- 
ed in ſummer; ſo the cattle can feed upon the 
weeds that grow on them. All the corn made 
uſe of here is ſummer corn, as I have before ob- 
ſerved. Some plough the fallow- grounds late 
in autumn; others defer that huſineſs till ſpring : 
but the art way is ſaid to give a much better 
crop. Wheat, barley, rye, and oats, are harrow- 
ed, but peaſe are ploughed under ground. 
ſow commonly about the 1 5th of April, and be⸗ 
gin with the peaſe. Among the many kinds 
of peaſe which are to be got here, they prefer 
the * all others for ſowing, They 
Dd 4 tequire 
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require, a high, dry, poor ground, mixed with 
Coarſe ſand, The harveſt time commences 
n the end, and ſometimes in the middle of 
Auguſt. . Wheat returns generally fifteen, and 
ſometimes twenty fold; oats from fifteen to 
thirty. fold. The crap of peaſe is ſometimes 
orty fold, but at other times only ten fold; fot 
they are very different. The plough and Har- 
row are the only . 1 huſband 
they have, and thoſe none of the bheſſ ſort nei- 
ther. The manure is, carried upon the fallow 
grounds in ſpting. The ſoil conſiſts of a grey 
ſtony earth, mixed with clay and fand. They ſow 
no, more barley than is — 5 for the — 
for they make no malt here, They ſow a good 
deal of oats, but merely for the — 6a and other 
cattle. Nobody knows here how to make uſe 
of the leaves of deciduous trees as a food for the 
cattle, thoug h the. foreſts are furniſhed with no 
other N trees of that kind, and thaugh the 


people are commonly, forced: to feed cheir — 
at home during five months. 
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I HAvx already repeatedly mentioned, that 
almoſt all the wheat which is ſown. in Canada 
is ſummer wheat, that is ſuch as is ſown in 
ſpring. Near Quebec it ſometimes hapx ens, 
when the ſummer is leſs warm, or the ring 
later than common, that a great | art of ie 
wheat does not ripen perfectly before the ca 
commences. I have Pen alſured that ſome 
people, who live on the Ve de Tefus,. ſow wheat 
in autumn, which is better, 7910 and gives a 
more N ER than the ſummer Wheat; 
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but it does not ee. above 2 week before the 
_ wheat. 

Sept... 2 5th. - i ſeveral ace? hertabbits, 
they enclole the field with a-ſtone fence, inſtead 
of wooden pales, The plenty of ſtones which 
are to be got here render the harbour very 
trifling. 

Here are antes of W ec in the 
woods, and they now had ripe ſeeds. The peo» 
ple in Canada collect them in autumn, dry them, 
and keep them till winter, when they eat them 
inſtead of walnuts and hazel-nuts ; and I am 
told they taſte very well, 

THERE is a falt ſpring, as the prieſt of this 
place informed me, ſeven French miles from 
hence, near the river- d"Afomptron; of which 
during the war, they have made a fine white 
ſalt. The water is ſaid to be very briny. 

Some kinds of froit- trees ſucceed very well 
near Montreal, and I had here an opportunity of 
ſeeing ſome very fine-pears and apples of various 
{pcts. Near Quebec the peat- trees will nor ſuc- 
ceed, becauſe the winter is too ſevere for them; 
and ſometimes they are killed by the froſt in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal. Plum: trees, of ſe- 
yeral forts, were firſt brought over from Franca, 
ſucceed very well, and withſtand the rigours of 
winter. Three ſorts of America walnut=trees 
gro in the woods; but the walnut- trees brought 
over from France die almoſt every year down to 
the very root, bringing forth new. ſhoots in 
ſpring. , Peach- trees cannot well agree with this 
climate ; a few bear the cold, but, for greater 
lafety, they are obliged to put ſtraw round them. 

Cheſnut» 
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Chefnut · trees, mulberry- trees, and the like, 
have never yet been planted in Canada. © 
| Tun whole cultivated part of Cad hag 
been given away by the king to the clergy, and 
ſome noblemen ; but all the uncultivated party 
belong to him, as likewiſe the place on which 
Quebec and Trois Rivieres are built. The ground 
on which the town of Montreal is built, together 
with the whole iſle of that name, belongs to the 
prieſts of the order of Sr. Sulpictut, who'live'at 
Montreal. They have given the land in tenure 
to farmers and others who were willing to ſettle 
on it. The firſt ſettlers paid a trifling rent for 
their land; for frequently the whole feaſe for a 
piece of ground, three arpens broad, and thirty 
long, conſiſt in a couple of chickebs'; and ſome 
pay twenty, thirty, or forty ſols, for" 2 piece of 
land of the ſame fize; But thoſe who tame Hat: 
ter, muſt pay near two ecus (crowns) for ſuch a 
piece of land, and thus the landcretit is very un- 
equal throughout the country. The revenues 
olf the biſhop of Canade do not riſe” from any 
landed property. The churches ate built at the 
expence of the congregations: The inhabitants 
of Canada do not yet pay any taxes to the king; 
and he has no other revenues from it, than thoſe 
which ariſe from the cuſtom- houſma. 
Tux prieſts of Montreal have à mill Wee, 
where they take the fourth part of all that ig 
ground. However, the miller receives a third 
part of this ſhare. In other placet he gets the 
half of it. The prieſts ſometimes Jeaſe.the mill 
for a certain ſum. Beſides them nobody is al. 
lowed to erect a mill on the iſte of Montreal, 
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they having ka that. * to themſelves. 
In the agreement drawn up between the prieſts 
and the inhabitants of the iſle, the latter are 
obliged to get all their corn kama in the, mile 
of the former. Gt 9100} 

Trey boil a good deal of ſugat in | Canada. of 
the juice running out of the inciſions: in the 


ſugar-maple, the red maple, and the ſugar» 


birch ; but that of the firſt tree is moſt com« 
monly made uſe of, The way of preparing it 


has been more minutely deſcribed by me in the 


Memoirs of * Royal Swedy/b 


ences . 


emy of Sci» 


Sept, 26th, EanLy ibis morning, I returns. 
ed to Montreal. Every thing began now to 
look like autumn. The leaves of | were 


pale or reddiſh, and moſt of the plants had loſt 
their flowers, Thoſe which ſtill preſerved. . 


were the following + : 
Several ſorts of aſters, both blue and white, 
Golden rods of various kinds. 150 : 
Common milfoil. nt J 
Common ſelf-heal. 
The eriſped thiſtle, 
The bieantal oenothera. 


Te rough- legved ſunflower, with nifeliated- 


leaves, Lent e 16. aid 
The Canada vio " «A; re Au 
A ſpecies of kenia. E sd! oily 
H 29vi9: 1 yayawor oor res 
* See, the Volume for. 755. 


Alleen. Solidagines. Ante pls Pruells 
Cardui criſpus. Oenorbera biennit. men. iriloba. 
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WiIyp vines are abundant in the woods here. 
abouts, climbing up very high trees. 
I nave made enquiry among the French, 
who travel far into the country, concerning the 
food of the Indians. Thoſe who live far north, 
1 am told, cannot plant any thing, on account of 
the great degtee of cold. They have, there- 
fore, no bread, and do not live on vegetables; 
fleſh and fiſh. is their only food, and chiefly the 
fleſh of beavers, bears, rein-deer, elks, hares, and 
ſeveral kinds of birds. Thoſe Indians who live 
far ſouthward eat the following things. Of ve- 
getables they plant maize, wild kidney-beans * 
of ſeveral kinds, pumpions of different forts, 
ſquaſhes, a kind of gourds, water-melons and me- 
lons T. They likewiſe eat various fruits which 
grow in their woods. Fiſh and fleſh 'make a 
very great part of their food. And they chiefly 
like the fleſh of wild cattle; roe-bucks, ſtags, 
bears, beavers, and ſome other quadrupeds. 
Among their dainty diſhes, | they reckon the 
wwater-taregraſs , which the French call folle 
avoine, and which grows 1n plenty in their lakes, 
in ſtagnant waters, and ſometimes in'rivers which 
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ſeyeral kinds of walnuts, cheſnuts; mulberries, aci- 
Fefe... 

7 1 ucum i melo. Linn. 

{ Zizania aquatica, Linn. 
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mine * chinquapins , hazel-nuts, peaches, 
wild ptunes, grapes, whortle-berries of ſeveral 
ſorts, various kinds of medlars, black-berries, 
and other fruit and roots. But the ſpecies of 
corn, ſo common in what is called the old world, 
were entirely unknown here before the arrival 
of the Europeans ; nor do the Indians at preſent 
ever attempt to cultivate them, though they ſee 
the uſe which the Europeans make of the cul- 
ture of them, and though they are fond of eat- 
ing the diſhes which are prepared of them. 
Sept. 27th: BEAveRs are abundant all over 
North- America, and they are one of the chief 
articles of the trade in Canada. The Indian, 
live upon their fleſh during a great part of the 
year. It is certain that theſe animals multiply 
very faſt; but it is no leſs ſo, that vaſt numbers 
of them are annually killed, and that the Indian 
are obliged at preſent to undertake diſtant joùr- 
nies, in order to catch or ſhoot them. Their 
decreaſing in number is very eaſily accounted for; 
becauſe the Indians, before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, only caught as many as they found ne- 
ceſſary to clothe themſelves with, there being 
then no trade with the ſkins. At preſenta num- 
ber of ſhips go annually to Europe, laden chief- 
ly with beavers ſkins; the Engliſb and Frent/ 
endeavour to out- do each other, by paying the 
Indians well for them, and this encourages the 
latter to extitpate theſe animals. Many people 
in Canada told me, that when they were young, 


Annona muricata. Linn. 
- + Fagus pumila, Linn. 5 
all 
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all the rivers in the neighbourhood” of Montreal, 
the river St. Lawrence not excepted, were Full 
of beavers and their dykes ; but at ane _ 
are extirpated in that quarter. 
BRAVERR-TTLESH is eaten not only by the TY 
dias, but likewiſe by the Europeans, and eſpe- 
cially the French, on their faſting days; for his 
holineſs, in his ſyſtem, has ranged the beaver 
among the fiſh. The fleſh is reckoned beſt; if 
the beaver has lived upon vegetables, ſuch as the 
aſp, and the beaver-tree *; but when he has 
eaten fiſh, it does not taſte well. To- day I taſt- 
ed this fleſh: boiled; for the firſt time; and tho 
every body preſent, beſides myſelf, thought it a 
delicious diſh, yet I could not agtee with them. 
I think it is eatable, but has nothing delicious. 
It looks black when boiled, and has a peculiar 
taſte. In order to prepare it well, it muſt be 
boiled in ſeveral waters from morning till noon, 
that it may looſe the bad taſte it has. The tail 
is likewiſe eaten, after it has been boiled in the 
ſame manner, and” roaſted | afterwards; but it 
conſiſts of fat only, though they would not call 
it ſo; and cannot be ſwallowed by one Whois 
not uſed to eat it. Sometimes, though but ſel- 
dom, they catch beavers with white Hair. 
Wins is almoſt the only liquor which people 
above the vulgar are uſed to drink. They make 
a kind of ſpruce-beer of the top of the whites: 
fir + which they drink in ee 3 ou 


Warr: 


9 | Marnobie 3 Linn. 
+ Apinette lanche. The way of brewing this beer is deſcribed 
at large in the Memoirs of the Royal ene of unn jor * 


year 1751, p- 190. 
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aſe of it is not general; and it is feldom drank 
by people of quality. Thus great ſums go an- 
nually out of the country for wine; as they 
have no vines here of which they could make a 
liquor that is fit to be drank; The common 
people drink water; for it is not yet cuftomary 
here to brew beer of malt; and there are no | 
orchards large enough to ſupply the people | 
with apples for making -cyder. - Some of the 
poople of rank, who poſſeſs large orchards, 
ſometimes, out of curioſity, get a ſmall quan- 
tity of eyder made. The great people here, | 
who are uſed from their youth to drink nothing. | 
but wine, are greatly at a loſs in time of war; 
when all the ſhips which brought wine are in- 
tercepted by the Engliſb privateers. Towards 
the end of the laſt war, they gave two hun- 
dred and fifty Francs, and even one hundred 
Ecus, for a barrique, or hogſhead, of wine. 
A MIDDLING horſe now coſts. forty Francs ® 
and upwards; a good horſe; is valued at an hun- 
dred Francs, or more. A cw is ſold for fifty 
Francs; but people can remember the time 
when they were ſold for ten Ecus . A ſheep: 
coſts five or ſix livres at preſent; but laſt year: 
when every thing was dear, it coſt eight or ten 
Francs. A hog of one year old, and two hun- 
dred, or an hundred and fifty pounds weight. 
is ſold at fifteen Francs. M. Couagne, the met- 
chant, told me, that he had ſeen a hog of four 
hundred weight among the Indian. A chicken 


1 


pound ſter fing. 
+ An Ecu is three Francs. 
wo 


* Franc is the ſame as Livre; afd twenty-two Livre make a 
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is ſold: for ten or twelve Sole *; and a turkey for 
twenty Salt. A Minot . of wheat fold for an 
Ecu laſt year; but at preſent it coſt forty, Soli. 
Maize is always of the ſame price with wheat, 
becauſe here is but little of it; and it is all made 
uſe of by thoſe who go to trade with the Indians. 
A Minot of oats coſts ſometimes from fifteen to 
twenty Sole; but of late years it has been ſold 
for twenty-fix, or thirty So/s. Peaſe bear al- 
ways the ſame price with wheat, A pound of 
butter coits commonly about eight or ten Sole; 
but laſt year it roſe up to ſixteen Sols. A dozen 
of eggs uſed to coſt but three Sols; how- 
ever, now are ſold for five. They make no 
cheeſe at Montreal; nor is there any to be had, 
except what is got from abroad. A water-me- 
lon generally coſts five or ſix Sols; but, if of a 
large ſize, from fifteen to twenty. 


Tuxkx are as yet no manufactures eſtabliſhed 
in Canada; ptobably, becauſe France will not 
loſe the advantage of ſelling off its own goods 
here. However, both the inhabitants of Canada, 
and the Indians, are very ill off for want of them, 
in times of war. 58 


Tos perſons who want to be married, muſt 
have the conſent of their parents. However, the 
judge may give them leave to marry, if the pa- 
rents oppoſe their union without any valid rea- 
ſon. Likewiſe, if the man be thirty years; of 
age, and the woman twenty-fix, they may mar- 


Twenty Sol make one Li ure. POET yes 
1 A French meafare, about the ſame as two buſhels in Eng: 
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ry, without farther waiting f for their Og 
conſennt. 

Sept. oak; Tals afternoon I went n of 
towh, to the ſouth- weſt part of the iſle, in order 
to view the country, and the economy of the 
people; and to collect ſeveral feeds: Juſt before 
the town ate ſome fine fields; whieh were for- 
merly cultivated, 'but now ſerve as paſtures. 
To the notth=welkt. appears the high mountain 
which lies weſtward of Montreal, and is very 
fertile, and covered with fields and gardensfrom 
the bottom to the-furmmit. On the ſouth-eaſt 
fide is the river St. Lawrence, which is very 
broad here; and on its fides are extenfive corn- 
fields and meadows, and fine houſes of ſtone, 
which look white at a diſtance. At a great diſ- 
tance ſouth - eaſt ward, appear the two high 
mountains near fort Chamblars, and ſome others 
near lake Champlain, railing their tops above 
the woods, All the fields hereabouts are filled 
with ſtones of different ſizes; and among them 
there is frequently ſeen a black lime- ſtone. About 
a French mile from the town, the high road goes 
along the river, which is on the left-hand ; and 
on the right-hand all the country is coltivaret 
and inhabited. The farm-houſes are three, 
four, ot five arpents diſtant from each other. 
The hills near the river are generally high and 
pretty ſteep; they confiſt of earih; and the fields 
below them are filled withipieces' 1 
and of black lime: ſlate. About two French 
from Montreal, the river runs very rapidly, Ma 
is full of ſtones ; ; in ſome places there are ſome 

Vor; BY Waves. 
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waves. However, thoſe who go in boats into 
the ſouthern parts of Canada, are obliged to 
work through ſuch places. 

W11LD-GEESE and ducks, began to migrate in 
great flocks to the ſouthern countries. 

_ 08.2d. Tat two preceding days, and this, 
1 employed chiefly in collecting ſeeds. 

THe laſt night's froſt had'cauſed a great al- 
teration in ſeveral trees. Walnut-trees of all 
ſorts ſhed their leaves in plenty now. The 
flowers of a kind of nettle * were all entirely 
killed by the froſt. The leaves of the American 
lime-tree were likewiſe damaged. In the kit- 
chen-gardens the leaves of the melons were all 
killed by the froſt. However, the beech, oak, 
and birch, did not ſeem to have ſuffered at all. 
The fields were all covered with a hoar-froſt. 
The ice in the pools of water was a geometri- 
cal line and a half in thickneſs. | 

Tur biennial oenothera + grows in abun- 
dance on open woody hills, 1 fallow fields. 
An old Frenchman, who accompanied me as 
J was collecting its ſeeds, could not ſufficiently 
praiſe its property of healing wounds. The 
leaves of the plant muſt be cruſhed, and then 
laid on the wound. 

© Sgurs de Congregation are a kind of religious 
women, different from nuns. They do not 
live in a convent, but have houſes both in the 
town and Ban urye They 80 where they PN, 


| . Urtica divaricata. Linn. 
. + Ocencibera biennis, Linn. 
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and are even allowed to ' marry, . if an oppor- 
tunity offers; but this, I am told, happens very 
ſeldom. In many places in the, country, there 
are two'or more of them: they have their 
houſe commonly near à church, and generally 
the parſonage bouſe is on the other fide of the 
church. Their buſineſs is to inſtruct young 
girls in, the Chriſtian religion, to teach them 
reading; writing, needle- work, and other female 
accompliſhments. People of fortune board their 
daughters with them for ſome time. They 
have their boarding, lodging, beds, inſtruction, 
and whatever elſe they want, upon very rea- 
ſonable terms. The houſe where the whole 
community of theſe ladies live, and from 
whence they are ſent out into the country, is 
at Montreal. A lady that wants to become in- 
corporated among them, muſt pay a conſider- 
able ſum of money towards the common ſtack; 
and ſome people reckon it to be four thouſand 
livres, . If a perſon be once received, ſhe is rs 
of a ſubſiſtence during her life-time, +» 
La Chine is a fine village, three French miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Montreal. but on the ſame 
iſle, cloſe to the river St. Lawrence. The farm 
houſes ly along the river-fide, about four, or 
five arpents from each other. Here is à fine 
church of ſtone, with a ſmall ſteeple; and the 
whole place has a very agreeable. ſituation, Its 
name is* faid to have had the following origin. 
As the unfortunate M. Sales was here, who'whs 
afterwards murdered by his own country-men 
further up in the country, he was very intent 
upon diſcovering a ſhorter road to China, by 
E e 2 8 means 
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means of the river St. Laurence. He talked 
of nothing at that time but his new ſhort w 
to China. But as his project of undertaking 
this journey, in order to make this diſcovery, 
was ſtopped by an accident which happened to 
him here, and he did not that time come any 
nearer China, this place got its name, as it 
were, by way of joke. ä 

Tuts evening I returned to Montreal. 

Oc. 5th. Tur governor-general at Quebec 
is, as I have already mentioned before, the chief 
commander in Canada. Next to him is the 
intendant at Quebec; then follows the governor 
of Montreal, and after him the governor of 
Trois Rivieres, The intendant has the greateſt 
power next to the governor-general; he pays 
all the money of government, and is preſi- 
dent of the board of finances, and of the 
court of juſtice in this country. He is, how- 
ever, under the governor-general, for if he 
refuſes to do any thing to which he ſeems ob- 
liged by his office, the governor-general can 
give him orders to do it, which he muſt obey. 
He is allowed, however, to appeal to the go- 
vernment in France. In each of the capital 
towns, the governor is the higheſt perſon, then 
the lieutenant-general, next to him a major, 
and after him the captains. The governor- 
general gives the firſt orders in all matters o 
conſequence. When he comes to Trog Rivieres 
and Montreal, the power of the governor ceaſes, 
becauſe he always commands where he is, The 
governor-general commonly goes to Montreal. 
once every year, and moſtly in winter; and. 


during 


during his abſence from Quebec, the lieutenant- 
general commands there, When the governor- 
general dies, or go to France, before a new one 
is come in his ſtead, the governor of Montreal 
goes to Quebec, to command in the mean while, 
leaving the major to command at Montreal. - 

Ox or two of the king's ſhips are annually 
ſent from France to Canada, carrying recruits 
to ſupply the places of thoſe ſoldiers, who elther 
died in the ſervice, or have got leave to ſettle 
in the country, and turn farmers, or to return 
to France. Almoſt every year they ſend a hun- 
dred, or a hundred and fifty people over in this 
manner. With theſe people they likewiſe ſend 
over a great number 15 perſons, who have been 
found guilty of ſmuggl:ng in France. They 
were formerly condemned to the gallies, but at 
preſent they ſend them to the colonies, where 
they are free as ſoon as they arrive, and can 
chooſe what manner of life they pleaſe, but are 
never allowed to go out of the country, with- 
out the king's ſpecial licence, The king's ſhips 
likewiſe bring a great quantity of merchandizes 
which the king has bought, in order to be 
diſtributed among the Indians on certain occaſi- 
ons, The inhabitants of Canada pay very little 
to the king. In the year 1748, a begining was, 
however, made, by laying a duty of three per 
cent. on all French goods imported by the mer- 
chants; of Canada. A regulation was likewiſe 
made at that time, that all the furs and ſkins 
exported to France from hence, ſhould pay a 
certain duty; but what is carried to the colonies 
pays nothing. The merchants of all parts of 
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France and its colonies, are allowed to ſend 
ſhips, with goods to this place; and the Quebec 
merchants are at liberty likewiſe to ſend. their 
goods to any place in France, and its colonies, - 
But the merchants at Quebec have but few ſhips, 
becauſe the. ſailors wages are very high. The 
towns in France which chiefly trade LE Canada, 
are Rochelle and Bourdeaux ; next to them are 
Marſeilles, Nantes, Havre de Grace, St. Malo, 
and others. The king's ſhips which bring 
goods to this country, come either from Brei 
or from Rochefort, The merchants at Quebec 
ſend flour, wheat, peaſe, wooden utenſils, Ge. 
on their own bottoms, to the French poſſeſſions 
in the Weft- Indies. The walls round Montreal 
were. built in 1738, at the king's expence, on 
condition the i ed ſhould, little by little, 
pay oft the coſt to the king. The town at pre- 
ſent pays annually 6000 | Y for them to go- 
vernment, of which 2000 are given by the ſemi- 
nary of prieſts. At Quebec the walls have like- 
wiſe been built at the king's expence, but he did 
not redemand the expence of the inhabitants, 
becauſe they had already the duty upon goods 
to pay as above mentioned. The beaver-trade 
belongs ſolely to the Indian company in France, 
and nobody is allowed to carry it on here, hefides 
the people appointed by that company. Every 
other fur trade is open to every body. There 
are ſeveral places among the Indians far in the 
country, where the French have ſtores of their 
goods; and theſe places they call Jes poſtes. 
The king has no other fortreſſes in Canada than 
Ruevec, Fort . Fort St. Fean, Fort 
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St. Frederic, or Crownpoint, Mintreal, Fron- 
tenac, and Niagara. All other places belong 
to private perſons. The king keeps the Niagara 
trade all to himſelf. Every one who intends 
to go to trade with the Indians muſt have a li- 
cence from the governor- general, for which he 
muſt pay a ſum according as the place he is 
going to is more or leſs advantageous for trade. 
A merchant who ſends out a boat laden with all 
ſorts of goods, and four or five perſons with it, 
is obliged to give five or fix hundred livres for 
the permiſſion ; and there are places for which 
they give a thouſand livres. Sometimes one 
cannot buy the licence to go to a certain trading 
place, becauſe the governor-general has grant- 
ed, or intends to grant it to ſome acquaintance 
or relation of his. The money ariſing from the 
granting of licences, belongs to the governor- 
general. 
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put before ſledges in winter, ii. 326. D 
Dolphin, or dorado, i. 15. Hen 


Dracongjum fœtidum, i. 381. 
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Elder-tree, i. 52. ii. 121, 122. 

Elizabeth Town, i. 182. 

Elm, i. 53. ii. 92, 129. 

Eſquimaux, ii. 362. | ed 
Evergreens in North-America, i. 281. Kd. 265 
Europeans in North- America before Columbus, i, 333. 


Fertility of inhabitants, i. 314. 

Fever and ague, i. 284, 

Fire flies, ii. go. 

Fiſh, flying, bs 16, 

Fleas, original in America, i. 318. 

Fort St. Frederic, or Crown Point, ii. 207. 
——— John, in Canada, ii. 215. 

——— Nicholſon, ii. 126. 

Foxes, I. 220. 

Franklin, Mr. his obſervations on America, i. 156. 
Fiſheries, ii. 253. | 
Frogs, i. 379. 


Gallium tinforinum, ii. 191. 

Geeſe cape, ii. 344. 

Gentian, i. 108. | | 
German-town in Penſylvania, i. 69, 146. 
Giants pots, i. 95. 

Ginſeng, ii. 270. 


Gnaphalium margaritaceum, i. 102. RTF OH 
Gooſe-foot, i. 93. Al 
Gourds, i. 272. ii. 388. | ed l 
Graſs-worms, i. 317. r av dh 


Guinea pepper, i. 58. 
Gulls, common, i. 18. 
Hares, i. 82. oh at 
Hatchets of the Indians, i. 340. PS 5944 C(l 
Helebore, i. 382. 8 Cardio] . 110 
Herrings, gurious account of them, i. 229. 


Hiccory, i. 51. | de ene 
Hinds, tamed in North-America, ii. 250006. 
Hinlopen cape, in Penſylvania, i. 8. 055 1.5 ,aaad-pabt) 
Honey locuſt-tree, i. 55. 4 eee 
Hopnifs, i. nt d belt d 
Horſes in Canada ſtrong, ii. 327. e eee 


Humming bird, i. 164. ii. 253. 
Hurons, an Indian nation, ii. 320. 
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— 1 pine, i. 261. 


Indians, livelihood of the, i. 189 ii. 255. 


traffic, ii. 390. 
barbarity, ii. 187. 
Iron, i. 236. 


Juniper- tree, ii. 34 37. 
Kalmia latifolia, i. 53, 336. 


— anguſti ifoha, TR +» 


Katniſs, i. 386. 


Lawrence, St. ii. 269. 

Lead-veins near Bay St. Paul, ti. 346. 
Lepas anatifera, i. 12. 

Licences for marrying in Ametici i. 333+ 
Lime-tree, i. 54- 

Lime-ſlates, black, ii. 371. 

Lime-ſtone, pale grey, 1. 66. 

Linnea borealis, | i. 108. 


Locuſt- tree, i. 54. 


Locuſts, i. 316. 


Lorette, ii. 30 

Long iſland, ii. 73, 
Lupinus perennis, il. 17. 
Lynx, ii. 52. 


Maize-thieves, i. 368. li. 110. 
Maiden- hair, ii. 274. 

Maple, red, i. 131, 392. 
Marangoins, a kind of gnats, ii. 217. 
Marriage ceremonies, i. 331. 
Martins, ii. 11. 

Meadows, how watered, i. 241. 
Meloe majalis, i. 393. 

Meteorological oblervations, ii. 146. 
Mickmacks, an Indian Nation, ii. 321. 
Mink, i. 359. 

Mocking bird, i. 170. 

Moles, a kind of, i. 149. 
Montmorenci water-fall, ii. 358. 


Montreal, a great town in Canada, ii. 128. 5 
account of the climate on, | ii. 239 


Mooſe-deer, i. 232. 
Mouſe-wood, li. 12. 


e 


Mountain-aſh, ii. 299. 


Mountain+flax, i. 237. | Eh a bend 
Mulberry tree, ii. 40, 97, 232. | | 
Mullein, i. 101. 0763 THU. arr oY 
Muſcovy glaſs, i. 66. IX Het, 


Muſk rats, i. 355. ii. 119. 4 
Muſquitoes, i. 112, 209. ii. 133. 


Natural hiſtory promoted in Canada, ii. 183. 
Negroe ſlaves in North-America, i. 310. 
- know a kind of poiſon, i. 313. 
New Briſtol, i. 171. | 
—— Brunſwick, i. 178. a 
Newcaſtle, a town in Penſylvania, i. 21. 

| founded by the Dutch, ibid. 
New York, 1. 192. 
— aſſembly, i. 202. Ei 
port and trade, 1. 197. 


Nicholſon-fort, near Canada; ii. 126. 


Oak, i. 51, 52, 53. 
Oenothera biennis, ii. 418. 
Orleans, Iſle of, ii. 332. 
Orontium, i. 389. 


Oyſters, how pickled, i. 18 5. | 


Paper-currency of Canada, ii. 234. 
Parſneps, ii. 233. = 
Partridpes, i. 164, 351. ii. 226. 

St. Paul's bay, ii. 336. 

Peaſe, deſtroyed by an inſect, i. 136. 
Pectinites, ii. 197. 

Penn's Neck, i. 324. 

Penny Royal, i. 152. 

Perſimon, i. 54, 270. 

Petite Riviere, ii. 353. 

Petrel, i. 17. | 
Philadelphia, capital of Penſylvania, i. 22. 
Pierre a Calumet, ii. 360. 

Pierre, St. ii. 245. 

Pigeons, wild, i. 374. 

Pine, i. 54, 281, 282. 

Plantain, i. 92. ii. 345- 

Pleuriſy, i. 294. 

Plumb- tree, i. 53. 


Polecat, 
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Polecat, American, i. 213. 
Polytrichum commune, i- 144 
Pontederia cordata, ii. 384. 
Porpeſſe, i. 13. ii. 354. 
Potatoes, Bermudian, i. 142. ii. 89. 
Potentilla fruticoſa, i. 108. 
Prairie de 7%, "a ii. 221. 
Privet, i. 67, 129. 
Pumpions, ii. 389. 

Purſlane, ii. 118. 

Pyrites, cubic, i. 65. 


Quebec, the chief city in Canada, ii. 257. 


Raccoon, i. 163, 360. 

Rapaapo, ii. 28. 

Raſberries, ii. 208. 

Rattle-ſnake, i, 248. 

Reaſons for ſuppoſing part of North-Ametic was „ former 
under water, i. 104, 157. A 

Red-bird, i. 366. 

Reed-mace, li. 381. 

Rein-deer moſs, 1i, 288. 

Remarks upon North-America, i. 8 3 

Rhus Radicans, i. 139. 

Robin-red-breaſt, i. 38r. 

Rock-ſtones, ii. 196; 

Rum, obſervations on it, ii. 72. 


Rye, ii. 45. 


Sage, uſed in fevers, i. 189. 
Salem, a little town in New- Jerſey, ii. 871 . 
Sallad- tree, i. 54. | "IA 


Saratoga, ii. 122. 3 


Sarethra gentianoides, i 1. 98. | pn 
Saſſafras- tree, i. 114, 266. ii. 23, 230. >| & 
Saw-mills, ii. 124. 
Scarabæus, i. 364. 
Sea-hen, 1. 19. 


Servants, different kinds of, i. 303. | 2 
Shear-water, i. 18. een 
Silk manufacture, i i. 97. | on euer 
. an Canadenſe, i ii. 202, ene r Jo 1 
Sloe ſhrub, 1. Er 94 


Smilax laurifolia, i il, 41. 20 telt n · 
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Snake, black, ii. 54. 4 
Snow- bird, i. 351, 374. , , 


Snow-hens, ii. 226. 4 "= 5 f ; ; 


Soap-ſtone, i. 234. é 

Soeurs de Congregation, ii. 418. 

Spaniſh needles, i. 134. 

Spoon-tree, i. 263. 

Squirrels, i. 75, 243, 245. 

Staten iſland, i. 183. 

Sturgeons, ii. 114. | n 
Sumach, i. 59, 139. 0 
Swallow, ii. 5. 

Sweet fern-tree. i. 126. ii. 22. 


Tallow ſhrub, i. 150. 

Tar, ii. 351. 

Tawho, or Tawhim, i. 387. 

Terns, i: 18. 

Thorn-apple, i, 119. 

Thuja occidentalis, ii. 314. | 
Titmouſe, great, i. 19. LR 
Tooth-ach, how cured, i. 337. 
Trees of America, i. 51. 
Trenton, i. 173. 

Trientalis Europæa, i. 108. 
Triglochin maritimum, i. 108. 
Trois Rivieres, a town in Canada, ii. 247. 
Tropic-bird, i. 18. | 
Truffles, i. 224. | 

Tulip-tree, i. 292. ii. 62. 

Tulipo- tree, i. 52. l 

Turky cocks, i. 164. +11 
Turtle, i. 17, 


Vervain, i. 93. 
Vines, i. 52. 
Virginian maple, i. 48. 


— azarole, i. 52, 90. 
— wake robin, i. 98. 
Walnut-tree, i. 53. 


Wampum, ii. 100. 

Waſp-neſts, curious, ii. 3. 
Water-beeches, i. 259. ii. 231+ 
—— melons, ii. 385. 
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Whip- win, ii. TA by 
| Wher e-berries, i. 373 
Wilmington, i. 116, 122. 
Winds; changeable about the rn i. 4. 
Wine, i. 98, 297. 
Winterberry-tree, i. 54. 
Wolves, i 1. 223 · 8 n | 
Women in Canada, dreſs of, ii. M44 ESI = es 
1 ii. 133. 5 : 3 
peckers, 1. 20, 116, 
Worm-ſeed, i. 128. mw 


Vas, li. 66. 
Zixani aquatica, ii. 205, 223. 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER, 


Raccoon . - - Vol, J. Page 213 
FLYING SQUIRREL „ Volk 251 
PurPLE JAcx DAW — „ 
AMERICAN PIGEON - . Vol. I. 374 
MockxinG BIRD „ Vol. I. 170 
Conoks Falk PVPohl. I 


Beginning of Vol. II. 


